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What  is  usually  called  Revolution,  in  the  alTiiirs  of  ced  opposition  to  Metropolitan  encroachment,  yet  in- 
the  world,  is  only  the  electric  explosion ;  the  real  trinsically  there  exists  similar  jiprounds  of  dispute  bo- 
change  has  been  effected,'  and  the  fact  announced  by  tw’ecn  the  parties,  and  a  reciprocal  character  to  their 
developement  of  events.  We  often  w  onder  at  the  un-  respective  political  relations.  A  sketch  of  the  early 
expected  appearance  of  phenomena,  w  hen,  w  ere  w'e  history  of  both  British  and  French  discovery  aiid  colo- 
acquainted  with  all  the  remote  and  combined  causes,  nization  may  serve  to  enable  the  reader  to  more  clear* 
bur  wonder  would  be  directed  towards  the  slow  pro-  ly  comprehend  the  remote  causes  of  the  existing  state 
gress  of  cause  and  effect.  From  our  inability  or  our  of  Canada.  A  sketch,  indeed,  is  all  wo  can  give  in  a 
indolence,  the  course  of  human  affairs  seemS  to  ad-  single  article,  but  tlie  outlines  will  enable  the  reader 
vanceper  «a//o,  as  water  falling  dowm  a  series  of  cata-  to  fill  up  the  picture  at  his  choice  or  leisure, 
racts,  but  a  more  careful  attention  w  ould  teach  us,  that  When  America  was  discovered  by  Europeans, 
all  things  m'ove  regularly  forw’ard  under  laws  which  the  people  of  the  latter  part  of  the  earth  and  their  ru- 
admit  of  no  vacuum  between  cause  and  effect.  If  we  lers  seem  to  have,  with  one  accord,  considered  the 
duly  consider  the  true  principles  of  human  action,  we  newly  found  region  the  property  of  the  first  who 
would  find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  vo  extend  our  could  disembark  on  its  shores.  Are  w'c  to  reproach 
retrospective  view’s,  in  all  cases,  beyond  any  period,  the  men  of  that  age  as  singularly  guilty,  when  acting 
the  history  of  which  we  had  undertaken  to  investigate,  as  all  men  have  acted,  in  all  ages  and  at  all  times. 
That  Revolution,  so  falsely  called,  which  gave  inde-  w  henever  they  w  ere  placed  in  a  condition  to  obey  their 
pendent  existence  to  the  United  States  of  North  Ame-  impulses  1  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  America 
rica,  is  usually  regarded  as  originating  in  trivial  dis-  spread  wide  before  astonished  Europe.  Every  one 
putes  about  stamped  paper  and  excise  on  tea.  These  of  the*  strongest  passions  of  the  human  heart  w’ere 
disputes  W’ere  the  sparks  w’hich  commenced  the  con-  roused  and  inflamed.  Ambition  and  avarice  were 
flagration.  The  Revolution  had  its  origin  in  the  minds  equally  stimulated.  In  the  struggle  for  a  division  of 
of  a  people,  w’ho  w’ere  free,  and  determined  to  remain  so  rich  a  prize,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France, 
free,  and  w’ho  braved  a  pow’erful  adversary  in  order  to  were  the  principal  competitors. 

prove  a  fact.  Therefore,  w’hat  w'as  called  erroneously  The  fact  of  immense  regions  of  land  hitherto  un- 
a  Revolution  w’as  only  a  successful  struggle  to  prevent  known  being  disclosed  by  the  mariners  of  Spain  and 
a  Revolution.  Portugal  inspired  their  neighbors  to  emulate  their  en- 

Though  lime  and  local  causes  give  a  different  aspect  terprises,  and  fleets  from  England  and  France  were 
to  the  present  British  Colonies,  from  that  of  those  now  soon  traversing  the  American  seas.  Henry  VH.,  then 
the  United  States,  when,  in  1765,  the  latter  commen-  King  of  England,  sent  to  America,  in  May;  1497,  John 
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Cabot,  who,  with  his  son  Sebastian,  discovered  and  ! 
coasted  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Flo¬ 
rida  inclusive,  and  imposed  the  general  name  of  New- 
found-land  upon  this  lengthened  coast — a  term  super- 
ceded  mmrly  a  century  afterw  ards  by  that  of  Virginia,  | 
with  nearly  an  e<{ual  e'xtcmt.  In  1512,  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  Spanish  navigator,  reached  that  peninsula  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida,  a  name  also  in 
Spanish  f Geography  applied,  long  afterwards,  to  the 
whole  south-eastern  coast  of  North  America.  It  may 
be  remarked  as  something  curious,  that  these  three 
names,  once  general,  have  respectively  remained  per¬ 
manent  at  the  extremes  and  not  very  far  from  mid  dis¬ 
tances. 

The  Cabots  Were  the’  first  persons  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory,  who,  under  the  authority  of  any  government  of 
Europe,  visited  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica;  but  they  w’cre  speedily  followed  by  (^orte  de 
Real,  a  Portuguese  captain,  who,  in  1500,  sailed  along 
artd  beyond  the  same  coasts  visited  by  the  (Cabots. 
Corle  de  Real  visited  New  foundland,  and  entered  in¬ 
to  and  penetrated  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  and 
coasted  the  peninsula  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Labrador.  Strong  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  Normans  had  reached  this  part  of  Ameiica 
centuries  before  the  discoveries  of  the  navigators  we 
have  mentioned.  And  also,  that  the  Basque  or  Breton 
fishermen  had  visited  these  seas  before  any  discover¬ 
ies  in  them  had  been  made  by  national  authority. 
When,  however,  nations  had  once  engaged  in  this  pur¬ 
suit,  there  were  two  causes  which  produced  the  most 
dstonishingly  rapid  developement  of  discovery. 

There  is  no  other  opinion  more  w  idely  entrTtained 
or  more  implicitly  believed,  and  yet  none  more  errone¬ 
ous,  than  that  Columbus  set  out  w  ith  the  view'  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  new  continent.  All  authentic  history  on 
the  subject  contradicts  this  opinion  and  sustains  the 
fact  that  Columbus  conceived  or  advanced  the  design 
to  reach  India,  or  Sotlth  Eastern  Asia,  by  a  w  estern 
course,  and,  when  he  actually  reached  the  islands  of 
America,  he  proved  liis  real  view  s  by  the  name  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  discoveries,  'I'be  great  and  immortal 
fnivrgator  died  in  ignorance  of  the  immensity  of  suc- 
t*e^s  which  so  signally  crowned  his  plan.  It  was  not 
indeed  until  15111,  when  Magellan  passed  the  Straits 
which  have  perpetuated  his  name,  that  Europeans 
became  acquainted  w  ith  tlio  identity  of  America.  Pn'- 
vious  to  fhfs  second  discovery,  the  predominatirrg  ori¬ 
ginal  idetl  was  fostered  and  eagerly  acted  upon ;  fleet 
after  fleet  Were  sent  out  to  discover  a  jrassage  through 
What  was  regarded  as  an  immense  archiperago,  and 
1‘eaeh  Ashi.  'ITie  voyagt's  of  ("orte  de  Heitl  to  the 
north  and  Magclhiit  to  tiie  south,  were  made  w  ith  this 
view,  and  Mexfrb  was  feaelied  in  pursuanee  of  the 
same  ohji'ct.  By  these  enterprises,  every  b^ay  and  ri¬ 
ver  was  |>enctrated,  from  extreme  to  extreme  of  tlie 
newly  discoverer!  continent. 

To  the  preceding  motive,  another  of,  if  piKtsibh*, 
still  more  poweiful  fon-e,  w  as  addt'd ;  and  that  was  the 
opinion  that  the  new  countries  teemed  with  tlie  most 
precious  productions.  Though  its  coast  w  as  early  and 
carefully  explored,  the  real  va!  le  of  the  Atlantic  side 


of  North  America  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  slowly 
disclosed.  Immediately  after  its  original  discovery, 
every  European  nation  regarded  the  entire  continent 
as  one  vast  n:ine,  and,  therefore,  long  neglected  such 
parts  as  did  n6t  abound  in  the  precious  metals.  But 
though  slighted  nationally.  North  America  attracted 
the  individual  attention  of  many  English  and  French¬ 
men.  Amongst  the  former,  were  Hugh  Elliott  and 
Thomas  Ashurst,  merchants  of  Bristol,  who,  in  1502, 
with  some  assriciates,  obtained  letters  patent  from 
Henry  VIL,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  colonising 
the  recently  discovered  regions.  The  original  of  this 
patent,  in  Latin,  is  preserved  in  Hazard’s  Collections. 
As  far  as  any  document  exists,  this  was  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  governmental  grant  to  any  part  of  America;  but  it 
fell  useless,  no  ostensive  steps  being  ever  taken  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect. 

The  French,  at  this  early  epoch,  were  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  North  America  than  were  the  English,  and  the 
former,  much  sooner  than  did  the  latter,  perceived  the 
true  source  of  wealth  ofl'ered  by  the  then  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known  seas  and  shores  of  North  America.  The 
Breton  and  Norman  fishermen  had,  in  1504,  a  regular 
trade  and  establishment  on  Newfoundland,  which,  as 
already  observed,  then  included  the  whole  coast  and 
islands,  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  tlnuigh  the  Breton 
and  Norman  fisheries  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the 
shores  and  hays  of  the  island  now’  known  as  New¬ 
foundland. 

John  Denys,  a  native  of  Rouen,  sailed  in  1506,  from 
Honlleur  to  the  Culf  of  Ncw’foundland,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  drew  a  map  of  that  inland  sea,  its  is¬ 
lands,  and  adjacent  shores.  Denys  was  followed,  in 
l508,  by  Thomas  Aubert  from  Dieppe.  The  latter 
was  the  first  French  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  and  tlie  country  now  called  Low’er  Canada, 
^riicsc  voyages  were  made  rather  from  private  than 
public  motives.  France,  then  engaged  by  its  Aion- 
'archs  in  Italian  wars,  had  nationally,  it  is  probable, 
thought  no  more  of  America  than  as  a  mere  object  of 
curiosity.  Thomas  Aubert,  w  ho  follow  ed  Dcrtys,  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  France  some  natives  of  America,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  effect  was  produced 
by  either  voyage.  At  a  very  inaiispicioiis  epoch, 
1521,  the  Baron  of  St.  Lcry  m*adc  some  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  at  French  colonization  in  North  America.  A 
more  unfavorable  time  could  not  have  been  cho^efl,  as 
on  the  24th  of  Februaiy  of  the  following  year,  1525, 
the  French  afiny  in  Italy  wasdefeated  and  almOstanhihf- 
lated,  and  the  king,  Francis  L,  made  prison6r  at  Pavia. 
To  ibis  great  national  calamity  many  other  adverse 
circumstances  combined  to  defeat  the  design  of  St. 
Lery.  'riuis  cheeked,  other  adverse  causes  rose  du¬ 
ring  the  w  hole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  French  attempts  to  plant  colonies  rn  North 
America.  'Fhe  Reformation,  so  productive’ perma¬ 
nent  and  universal  good  to  Europe,  kept  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  agitation,  war,  and 
disorder,  for  more  than  a  century  after  its  commence¬ 
ment  in  1517.  N  o  tw  o  other  nations  were  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  that  great  revolution  than  were  England 
land  France. 
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Though  French  colonization  was  suspended  upwards 
of  eighty  years,  after  tlie  abortive  attempts  of  St. 
Lery,  the  French  fisheries  nourished  in  the  si'as  of 
what  they  then  called  New*  France.  National  counte¬ 
nance  was  feehly  given  from  time  to  lime  to  enterpri¬ 
ses  directed  to  America,  yielding,  we  may  rationally 
suppose,  rather  to  personal  solicitation  than  conceived 
or  much  favored  by  the  government.  One  of  these,  the 
voyage  of  a  Florentine,  Verazzani,  nearly  colempora- 
ry  with  the  unfortunate  design  of  St.  Lery,  was  made 
along  the  American  coast  as  high  as  N.  lat.  50®.  Of 
the  events  of  this  voyage,  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  name  of  Francis  I.,  we  have  no  very  satisfactory 
records.  This  defect  is  accounted  fur  by  his  ship¬ 
wreck  and  death  in  a  second  voyage,  when  his  papers 
were  with  himself  engulfed  in  the  ocean. 

It  is  evident,  that  along  the  northern  side  of  France 
a  very  deep  interest  in  America  was  kept  up,  though 
from  controlling  causes  prevented  during  a  long  period 
from  maturing  or  executing  any  regular  plan  of  coloni¬ 
zation.  In  1534,  Philip  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France, 
made  such  strong  representations  to  the  government 
of  the  manifold  advantages  w  hich  Spain  w  as  deriving 
from  her  American  Colonies,  that  a  Captain  James 
Cartier  of  St.  Maloes,  was  sent,  under  royal  commis¬ 
sion,  to  America  with  tw’'o  small  vessels  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  tw’enty  men.  This  navigator  sailed  from  St. 
Maloes,  Apr.  20, 1534,  and  in  his  first  voyage  proceeded 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head  of  tide  water  at  the  island 
of  Hochelaga,  named  by  him  Montreal.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  he  made  a  report  to  the  King  of  France,  in 
which  he  stated  the  great  advantages  in  many  other 
respects,  and  in  particular  by  the  fur  trade ;  but  not 
having  gold  and  silver  in  his  list  of  alluring  objects, 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  his  representations. 
But,  though  thus  neglected,  Cartier  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  man  of  any  public  notoriety,  from  the 
north-western  parts  of  Europe,  who  conceived  a  correct 
idea  of  the  true  source  of  wealth  afforded  by  the  re¬ 
gions  now  composing  British  North  America.  This 
enterprising  man  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  made 
his  third  voyage  in  1541.  As  yet,  America  could  not 
be  made  other  than  a  source  of  mines  in  the  estimation 
of  any  European  government,  though  many  individu¬ 
als  had  much  more  extended  views.  Those  individu¬ 
als  who,  in  France  and  England,  had  sufficient  fore¬ 
sight  to  anticipate  futurity,  made  reiterated  attempts 
to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  immense  commercial  | 
benefits  which  were  promised  by  America,  and  risked 
their  own  private  fortunes  in  enterprises,  which  witli- 
out  national  aid  could  only  insure  ruin  to  the  adventu¬ 
rers.  But  to  judge  sanely  and  candidly  of  such  ap¬ 
parent  neglect,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
political  condition  of  nations. 

During  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  w’as,  of  Christian  Europe,  the  predominating 
state,  and  with  her  immense  dominions  in  Europe  held 
the  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  in  America.  This 
source  of  wealth  to  its  direct,  added,  in  favor  of  Spain, 
an  indirect  advantage  of  little  if  any  less  consequence. 
The  exaggerated  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spanish  America,  created  an  avidity  in  other 


parts  of  Europe  to  share  in  the  superabundant  treasure. 
'I’he  mention  of  the  New  World  and  the  ideas  of  gold 
and  silver  mines  were  inseparable;  and  consequently 
all  was  regarded  barren  where  these  fountains  of 
wealth  were  not  found.  Spain  and  Portugal,  lliere- 
fore,  had  the  usufruct  of  America  to  themselves  du.- 
ring  the  first  century  of  its  revelation  to  Europe. 

Fnince,  the  rival,  and  next  to  Spain  in  political 
power,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
compellt  d  to  employ  all  her  disposable  force  in  self 
defence,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  was 
torn  by  wars  of  religion  and  those  of  civil  tumult;  and 
to  crown  her  calamities,  was,  towards  its  close,  scour¬ 
ged  by  a  dispuU'd  succession  to  her  tlirone.  England, 
affiicted  more  err  less  with  similar  evils  with  those 
which  pressed  on  France,  was  likew  ise  prevented  by 
such  sinister  circumstances  from  making  any  great 
national  effort. 

Yet,  so  obvious  were  the  advantages  of  America 
commercially  to  those  who  made  themselves  acquaint¬ 
ed  w  ith  the  subject,  that  plans  were  fretjuently  formed 
and  enterprises  carried  on  to  realize  the  views  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  third  voyage  of  Cartier  w  as  undertaken 
at  the  expense  of  Francis  de  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robor- 
val,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy.  Roberval  received  from 
the  King  of  France  a  commission  as  Captain  (lenfral 
and  Vice  Roy  of  Canada  or  New  France  and  it#  de¬ 
pendencies,  with  full  powers.  Cartier,  as  Deputy 
Captain  Ceneral,  was  sent  to  America  by  Roberval, 
and,  in  August,  1541,  landed  in  New  foundland,  where 
he  was  by  appointment  to  meet  his  principal ;  but  Ro- 
berval  not  arriving  immediately,  Cartier  sailed  alone 
to  Canada,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  and 
built  a  temporary  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  where  now 
stands  Quebec.  Roberval  still  not  appearing,  Cartier 
set  sail  for  Europe,  and  thougb  he  met  his  principal 
on  the  coast  of  New  foundland,  he  resisted  authority, 
disobeyed  orders,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  Europe. 
Abandoned  by  his  second  in  command,  Roberval  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Canada  and  spent  there  the  winter  of  1542-3, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  returned  to  France. 
Francis  L,  the  patron  of  Roberval,  died  in  1547,  and, 
unaided  by  his  government,  this  ruined  man,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  brother,  once  more  sailed  for  America,  and 
was  never  again  heard  of — terminating,  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  all  serious  attempts  on  the  part  of  France 
to  colonise  any  portion  of  America. 

Henry  Vlll.  of  England  closed  his  life  and  reign  the 
same  year  with  his  cotemporary  Frances  I.,  and  was 
followed,  as  far  as  general  policy  was  concerned,  by 
the  short  and  unimportant  reigns  of  I'M  ward  VI.  and 
Mary  L,  which  brought  the  yet  turbulent  history  of 
England  up  to  the  17th  of  November,  1558.  The 
long,  vigorous,  and,  at  home,  prosperous  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  prolonged  to  the  3d  of  March,  1603.  But 
though  Elizabeth  contributed  much  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  in  part  rear  the  superstructure  of  tlie  modem 
greatness  of  England,  neitlier  her  power  or  resources 
were  aderjuate  to  successful  colonization,  and  none 
was  attempted  during  her  reign,  except  some  abortive 
enterprises  undertaken  by  the  families  of  Gilbert  and 
Raleigh. 
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condition  of  France  under  the  expiring  house 
of  V'alois  contributed  to  withdraw  national  attention 
from  distant  colonization.  A  fatality  seemeil  to  hang 
over  the  fate  of  her  monarchs.  Francis  I.  died  pre¬ 
maturely;  his  son  Henry  II.  was  killed  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Paris,  1559;  Francis  II.  died  young;  Charles 
IX.  died  also  comparatively  young,  though  he  lived 
much  too  long;  Henry  HI.  was,  in  1589,  assassinated 
at  the  seige  of  Orleans;  and  the  great  Henry  IV.  in 
1610,  met  a  similar  fate  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Thus 
France  had  five  kings  in  sixty-three  years,  three  of 
whom  met  death  in  blood,  striking  the  nation  with  a 
lengthened  paralysis.  Hut  exhausted  as  France  was 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  treaty  of 
Vervens,  latified  May  2d,  1598,  gave  promise  of  bet¬ 
ter  days,  and  the  same  year  Henry  IV\  granted  a  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  (/ana- 
da  and  other  neighboring  countries  not  possessed  by 
any  Christian  prince  or  people. 

In  virtue  of  the  grant  from  Henr}’  IV.,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roche  sailed  to  (Canada,  with  a  colony  of  con¬ 
victs,  apd  his  success  corresponded  to  the  moral  material 
of  the  colonists;  the  plan  proved  abortive,  and  de  la 
Roche  feached  his  native  country  to  die  broken  heart¬ 
ed.  M.  de  la  Chauvin  followed  de  la  Roche  in  1600, 
and  wa^  the  first  individual  recorded  as  having  import¬ 
ed  (/anadian  furs  into  France;  the  same  individual 
made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  country  in  1601, 
and  whllQ  preparing  for  a  third  died  in  France. 

Oil  the  third  of  May,  1603,  Henry  IV.  granted  to 
Pierre  du  Gast,  Sieur  du  Monts,  a  patent  for  all  terri¬ 
tory  in  America,  lying  between  latitudes  40  and  46 
degrees  N.  with  a  commission  of  Lieutenant  General 
of  that  portion  of  country,  ami  with  power  to  conquer, 
colonize,  and  nile  it,  and  also  to  (Christianize  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  king  of  France,  soon  after,  granted  to  this 
officer  and  hjs  associates,  the  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade  in  the  (lulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  province  of 
Acadia.  'Phis  grant,  its  extent  and  provisions,  all 
shew  the  ignorance  of  Kuropeans,  at  that  time,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  whence  the 
vagueness  of  both  Knglish  and  French  governmental 
grants. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Du  Monts  received  his 
patent,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Hroiiage,  in  France,  made 
a  voyage  to  America,  entered  and  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  making  many  and  eventually  very  import¬ 
ant  researches  and  discoveries  along  that  river  and  the 
adjacent  country.  'Flie  epoch  of  real  colonization  by 
Franco  in  America,  was  now  approaching.  Tlie  New¬ 
foundland  Fisheries  had  bt*come  highly  important  and 
employed  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Sieuf  du  Monts,  with  ('hamplain  as  his  pilot, 
and  also  accompanied  by  M.  Poutrincourt  and  several 
other  very  respectable  volunteers,  embarked  in  tw  o  ves¬ 
sels  for  .\merica.  'Phis  expedition  made  first  the  coast  of 
that  peninsula  known  in  more  recent  times  by  the 
name  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  by  tlie  Frt'nch  called  Aca¬ 
dia.  After  first  anchoring  in  Port  Rossignol,  now'  Li- 
ver|KHd,  Uie  commander  coasting  round  Capt*  Sable,  ex¬ 
amined  the  coast.  In  this  voyage  the  great  Hay  of 
Fundy  w.is  explore:!.  Poutrincourt  fixed  his  residence 


at  N.  Lat.  44°  4(f,  where  he,  on  a  fine  hay,  founded  a 
village,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Port  Royal. 
This  place  is  now  the  tow’n  of  Annapolis,  and  was  the 
first  F'rench  actual  settlement  in  North  America.  By 
the  joint  exertions  of  Du  Monts  and  Champlain,  the 
rivers,  bays,  and  inlets  along  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  were  carefully  surveyed,  as  was  part  of  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Du  Monts  wintered  1604 — 5,  at  the 
mouth  of  Schoodick  river,  now  St.  Croix,  on  a  small 
island,  at  present  the  North-eastern  limit  of  the  United 
States  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1605,  the  seat  of  the  French  colonial  goveminent, 
if  it  then  deserved  the  name,  w’as  fixed  at  Port  Royal. 
This  was  tw  o  years  prior  to  the  first  Knglish  settle¬ 
ment  at  Jamestown,  and  three  before  the  final  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  French  colonial  goverrunent  at  Que¬ 
bec. 

h'rom  its  tenor,  w'e  see  by  this  brief  sketch,  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  hundred 
and  eight  years  after  the  original  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  and  one  hundred  and  three  years  after 
the  first  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  that,  though  the  English 
and  French  had  laid,  each,  reiterated  plans  of  coloni¬ 
zation,  neither  had  a  single  fort  or  factory  on  shore 
along  the  lengthened  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
The  Fisheries  had  indeed  been  very  zealously  prose¬ 
cuted,  and  from  authentic  documents,  as  early  as  1577, 
those  nurseries  of  seamen  employed  one  hundred  and 
i  fifty  French  vessels,  one  hundred  from  Spain,  fifty 
I  from  Portugal,  and  fifty  from  England,  According  to 
Sir  Joseph  Childs,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  as 
those  w  ere  particularly  called  which  wei^  prosecuted 
along  the  North  American  coast,  employed  about  ten 
thousand  seamen.  The  English  nation,  destined  to 
become  ultimately  the  ruling  pow’er  in  that  part  of 
America  now'  comprising  the  United  States  and 
British  America,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  much  less  ac¬ 
tive  than  w'ere  her  rivals,  particularly  France.  At  its 
commencement,  and  through  the  century  previous 
to  colonization,  Knglish  naval  enterprise  was  in  a 
great  part  exhausted  in  abortive  enterprises  in  search 
of  a  north  west  passage,  or,  in  other  words,  a  route  to 
India  by  the  northern  coasts  of  America.  In  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  discovering  a  fancied  strait  of  Anian,  more 
than  the  English  made  incredible  efforts,  and  though 
unfruitful  as  to  the  primary  object  of  research,  im¬ 
mense  benefits  w  ere  gained  to  geography  and  hydrog¬ 
raphy.  If  we  allow'  for  the  then  very  imperfep^  §tate 
of  naval  architecture  and  mathematical  science  anj 
tables,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  clim'a^,  and  in¬ 
tricacy  of  islands,  bays,  and  inlets  also,  huinan  beings 
have  never  accomplished,  in  any  other  instence,  so 
much  with  means  so  defective.  In  execution  of  this 
bold  and  exciting  design,  w'ere  performed  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  those  long  and 
perilous  voyages,  which  have  given  such  interest  to 
the  names  of  Hugh  Willoughby,  By  lot,  Baffin,  Rich¬ 
ard  Chancellor,  Stephen  Burroughs,  Arthur  Pott, 
(Charles  Jackman,  and  others  ;  nor  were  the  English 
alone,  —  Barrntz,  Haemskirk,  Comalisen,  Ysbraniz, 
and  other  Europeans  of  the  North  braved  the  cold  re- 
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pulses  of  the  frifjiil  zone,  and  more  than  om*  prrishrd 
in  those  inhospitahle  reirions. 

The  rag^e  for  discovering  mines  of  the  precious  in«  t- 
als  was  then  at  its  heijrht,  and  no  other  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nations  of  Kurope  was  then  more  deficient  than 
were  the  Enq[lish,  in  record  to  rational  conceptions  of 
what  constituted  the  real  basis  of  prosperous  coloniza¬ 
tion.  The  knowledg^e  of  the  facts  had  yet  to  he  ac¬ 
quired,  that  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
would  divert  and  command  the  streams  of  precious 
metals.  To  want  of  experience  on  political  economy 
was  added  local  and  domestic  imjiediinents  to  every 
improvement,  both  in  France  and  Kno’land.  In  both 
nations,  finances,  able  seamen,  and  manufacturing  and 
commercial  experience,  were  still  very  deficient.  To 
these  moral  and  political,  were  added  physical  causes 
to  impede  colonization  from  northern  Kurope,  the 
principal  of  which  was  scarcity  of  population.  Ilut 
though  thus  retarded,  the  spirit  had  been  imperceptibly 
gaining  activity,  and  annually  acquiring  that  energetic 
power  which,  after  a  long  and  embittered  rivalry,  gave 
ascendancy  over  French  to  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  in 
North  America. 

The  first  foundation  of  French  and  English  coloni¬ 
zation  in  America  was  so  nearly  so,  as  to  be  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  simultaneous,  and  from  their  most  incipient 
state,  the  rivalry  of  the  two  parent  nations  was  carried 
with  aggravated  acrimony  into  their  respective  colo¬ 
nies.  The  English  advanced  in  population  and  in 
wealth  far  more  rapidly  than  did  the  French  colonists 
in  America;  but  the  latter,  in  process  of  time,  semi- 
encircled  the  former  from  the  St.  Latvience  river  to  the 
Mississippi.  Both  parties  of  whites  sought  Indian 
alliance,  and  very  naturally,  though  inconsistently,  re¬ 
proached  each  other  w*ith  encouraging  and  exciting 
savage  barbarity.  In  using  Indian  alliance,  the  French 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  English,  as  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  former  intermingled  much  more  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  interior  tribes.  The  English  frontier 
settlements  were  therefore  kept  in  almost  perpetual 
alarm,  and  the  people,  not  always  unjustly,  attributed 
savage  atrocity  to  their  w'hite  instigators.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  both  French  and  English,  in  peace  and  w’ar, 
were  accomplices  in  all  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians. 
Those  savages  were  supplied  by  the  whites  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  by  the  w  hites  taught  the  use,  and 
were  thus  accountable  in  justice  for  the  abuse,  of  fire 
arms.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  formidable  as  Indians 
are  in  a  forest  country  with  fire  arms,  they  w'ould  be 
comparatively  rendered  harmless,  if  deprived  of  means 
of  destruction  so  terrible. 

Thus  situated,  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies 
were  in  w  ar  most  fearful  scourges  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies.  From  this  so  frequently  recurring,  and  con¬ 
stantly  dreaded  cause,  added  to,  or  rather  preserving  in, 
activity  national  hatred,  the  ruling  policy  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  was,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  both 
French  and  English  colonization,  to  conquer  Canada. 
Whenever  a  war  broke  out  between  France  and  (ireat 
Britain,  hopes  of  an  accomplishment  of  their  favorite 
project  were  revived  and  fostered  in  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  in  North  America.  The  mother  country  very  nat¬ 


urally  encouraged  such  hopes,  and  the  more,  as  by  such 
policy  the  fidelity  of  the  colonists  w  as  st  cured,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  pammoiint  state  preserved  and 
strongtheiifd. 

From  some  inherent  principle  or  trait  in  their  re- 
sjiective  national  characters,  the  French  far  exceeded 
the  English  in  conciliating  and  binding  the  Indians  to 
tlieir  inti'rost;  and  in  a  few  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Quebec,  French  intluence  was  triuiiiplinut  over  most 
of  the  nortliern  tribes,  which,  for  more  than  one  nel¬ 
son,  exasperati'd  the  English  and  their  colonists.  In 
Ifi-il,  an  English  armament  sailed  into  the  St.  Law- 
reiice  river,  commandt'd  by  ('ol,  Keith,  and  took  Que¬ 
bec.  'Phis  was  an  evi'iitful  moment  in  American  his¬ 
tory;  for,  had  the  English  maintained  their  possession 
of  the  great  gate  on  the  St.  liawreiice,  French  coloni¬ 
zation  must  have  become  insignificant,  or  been  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  on  the  eontinenl  of  North  America. 
It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  at  the  time  of  w  hicb  wo 
are  spi'aking,  the  English  (Jovi'niment  and  nation  were 
utterly  disn'gardful  of  what  they  so  impcrfi'ctly  under¬ 
stood;  that  is,  the  remote  importance  of  the  stake  now 
ill  their  hands,  which  was  receded  and  n*storcd  to 
Francis  by  the  treaty  of  St.  (Germains. 

During  the  ensuing  sixty  years  Canada  afl'urded  hut 
few’  facts  worthy  of  notice  in  a  general  historical  re¬ 
view',  In  IfdM),  during  the  early  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  W  illiam  and  Mary,  a  hold  design  was  funn¬ 
ed,  and  for  some  time  prosecuted  w  ith  flattering  hopes 
of  success,  to  reduce  New  Fnince  to  the  English  crow  n. 
In  this  case  the  prime  movers  were  the  people  of  New' 
England.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  con¬ 
fided  to  Sir  W  illiam  Fhipps.  'Phe  fleet  penetrated  to 
the  harbor  of  Quebec,  and  the  land  force,  from  1‘iOO 
to  1300  strong,  disembarked;  but  the  strength  of  the 
place  compelled  a  hasty  retreat.  Another  similar  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  1711,  composed  of  a  large  British 
regular  force,  and  1000  Provincials  and  Indians.  Sucli 
were,  how  ever,  the  difiiculties  opposed  to  I  ho  enter¬ 
prise,  that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  British,  U)  the  un¬ 
qualified  indignation,  regret,  and  open  censure  of  tho 
Provincials. 

The  treaty  of  Ulreehl,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713, 
terminated  the  long  w’ars  of  "Phe  Succession;  and  by  it, 
in  America,  was  fixed  or  confirmed  that  boundary  w  hich, 
in  part,  separates  the  United  States  from  Lower  Cana¬ 
da;  that  is,  N.  lat.  45®.  This  treaty  w  as  followed  by 
a  peace  of  forty-two  years  to  Canada,  as  far  as  nation¬ 
al  wars  or  treaties  were  concerned;  but  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term,  actual  peace  could  not  fora  momentsubstst 
between  parties  so  relatively  situated,  as  were  Uie  col¬ 
onies  of  France  and  (treat  Britain,  with  intermixing 
and  intei veiling  savage  hordes.  Human  affairs  were 
advancing  during  this  long  calm,  and  the  fate  of  Cana¬ 
da  and  French  power  in  North  America  approaching  a 
crisis. 

The  fate  of  (Canada  depended  on  the  mother  coun¬ 
try',  and  so  did  that  of  Anglo-North  America  upon  its 
metropolitan  state;  and  had  the  real  relations  of  their 
respective  American  colonies  been  conceived  by  the 
governments  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  France,  both  would 
have  paused  before  entering  on  a  contest  involving 
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rhanj^es  of  such  mighty  import.  The  war  of  175i> 
buret,  and  is  yet  known  in  America  as  “  Hu  French 
}Var.^^  This  contest,  destined  to  very  deeply  influ¬ 
ence  the  history  of  the  world,  was  on  the  part  of  fJreat 
Britain  confided  to  the  able  hamls  of  William  Pitt, 
Karl  of  Chatham.  This  statesman  had  two  over- 
whelmin{T  predominant  passions;  or,  may  we  not  say, 
only  one,  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  two  de- 
si^jrns.  •  One  of  these  desijrns  was  to  humble  France; 
and  the  other  to-exalt  Great  Britain.  In  furtherance 
of  ihese  cherished  designs,  one  great  first  cause  w'as 
held  out,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Pitt  was  one  of 
the  guiding  spirits  of,  his  age,  but  he  w'as  not  alone;*— 
Frederick  II.  King  of  Prussia,  w  as  another  character 
whose  genius,  position,  and  view's,  singularly  aided 
the  plans  of  the  great  British  statesman.  Frederick 
began  his  reign  by  seizing  Silesia;  and  was  as  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  his  conquest,  as  w  as  Pitt  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  one  he  had  in  view  in  America.  Austria, 
mortified  at  the  loss  of  Silesia,  aw'aiting  only  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  of  entering  into  w  ar  to  regain  a  valu¬ 
able  province,  was  anticipati'd  by  the  keen-sighted 
Frederick,  and  the  year  I75G  was  marked  by  the  rage 
of  w’ar  on  both  continents. 

As  far  as  France  had  any  real  interest  in  the  contest 
respecting  Silesia,  that  interest  was,  in  connection  with 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  on  the  side  of  Prussia; 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  w  hat  all  experience  would  have 
dictated,  the  unwary  ministers  of  Louis  XV'.  arrayed 
the  nation  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Neutrality  in  this 
case  would  have  been  impolitic,  had  Prussia  been  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  her  cause;  but  to  join  Austria  w  as  to 
sin  against  every  maxim  of  common  sense.  Pitt  saw* 
and  profited  by  the  error  of  France;  and  the  two  great¬ 
est  and  most  influential  minds  then  in  Europe,  were 
united  in  a  common  cause.  Canada  is  to  be  con¬ 
quered  IN  Germany,**  exclaimed  the  energetic  Pitt; 
and  the  exclamation  w'as  an  electric  stroke  w  hich  pro¬ 
duced  its  shock  to  the  extremity  of  nations.  The  great 
Frederick  was  subsidised,  and  F' ranee,  in  contempt  of 
her  every  interest,  was  involved  in  ihe  seven  years* 
war\  w  asting  in  an  impolitic  interference,  the  means 
w'hich  would  have  been  more  than  adequate  to  save 
her  possessions  in  the  new  world. 

As  to  destroying  F'rench  power  in  North  America, 
at  length  the  mother  country  and  Fmglish  colonies  w’ere 
of  accortl.  The  colonies,  on  their  part,  entered  into 
the  conflict  witli  every  energy  of  heart  and  mind; — a 
presentiment  seemed  to  inspirit  tliem,  as  if  they  then 
felt  that  the  contest  was  already  begun,  which  w*as  to 
terminate  w'ith  their  entire  emancipation  from  Fmro- 
pean  control.  The  administrators  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  with,  in  some  respects,  similar  views  with 
the  colonists,  acted  as  men  determined  on  success. 
Both  branches  of  the  English  nation,  indeed,  had  then 
one  feeling  as  regarded  France;  and  the  humiliation  of 
that  kingdom,  was  as  strong  a  passion  in  America  as 
in  England. 

With  all  their  zeal,  however,  the  first  attempts  were 
unsuccessful.  A  combined  British  and  Provincial  ar¬ 
ray,  under  Braddock,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  and 
the  death  of  their  general,  near  the  junction  of  the  Al¬ 


legheny  and  Monongaiielu  rivers,  where  Pittsburgh 
now'  stands.  This  w  as  a  very  unpropitious  opening  of 
a  conflict  which  terminated  in  complete  success  on  the 
part  of  those  so  signally  repulsed  at  the  outset.  There 
have  been  few,  if  there  ever  w’as  another  w  ai  entered 
on,  w  ith  feelings  of  more  intense  mutual  hatred,  than 
that  between  the  English  and  F'rench  colonies.  Any 
one  desirous  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  rankling  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  parties,  ought  to  read  some  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  Uev.  Samuel  Davis,  and  particularly  those 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  Braddo€k*s  defeat. 

The  armies  and  financ(‘S  of  F'rance  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  employed  and  wasted  in  Germany,  her  fleets  bad¬ 
ly  manned  and  w  orse  commanded,  and  her  Courf  im¬ 
mersed  in  unreflecting  supineness,  the  trivial  specess 
at  F'ort  du  Quesne  could  have  no  eflTective  influence  on 
the  issue.  Great  Britain,  then,  we  may  assert,  under 
the  absolute  control  of  a  great  mind,  with  a  plan  ma¬ 
tured,  and  adequate  means  provided  and  judiciously 
applied,  could  not  but  overcome  all  difllculty,  apd  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  full  consummation.  It  is  not  w  ith  the 
detail,  but  the  issue  of  this  contest  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  article.  We  have  noticed  Braddock*8 
defeat,  as  it  was  the  opening  scene;  and  may  add,  that 
from  this  disastrous  afl’air  until  1758,  the  F'rench,  or 
more  correctly,  (Canadian  war  continued  with  alternate 
success  and  defeat,  but  producing  no  event  having 
much  influence  on  the  final  issue  of  the  contest.  In 
1758,  F'ort  du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburgh,  was  taken  by 
a  British  and  Provincial  force  under  General  Forbes; 
and  in  the  ensuing  year,  three  separate  attacks  were 
planned  against  Canada,  but  to  be  made  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  The  main  fleet  and  army  was  to  ascend  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec;  the  central  body 
was  to  ascend  the  Hudson  river,  and  act  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crowm  Point;  and  the  third  to  proceed  against 
Niagara,  and  after  reducing  that  place,  proceed  against 
Montreal  by  descending  the  St.  Law'rence  river.  In 
no  other  instance  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  did  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Pitt  shine  more  radiantly,  than  in  the  choice  of 
a  Commander-inrchief.  That  station,  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  prejudices  of  George  11.  and  his  family, 
was  given  to  General  James  W'olfe;  whp,  after  encoun¬ 
tering  partial  defeat  and  severe  difficulties,  by  talent, 
untiring  exertion,  and  superior  force,  reached  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Quebec.  Winter  was  setting  in — the  city  was 
well  provided  against  attack — but  Montcalin,  the  com¬ 
mander,  a  brave,  able,  but  chivalric  officer,  obeying 
rather  the  point  of  ' honor  than  prudence,  mashed  out 
and  met  his  antagonist  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  A 
severe  and  long  contested  battle  ensued,  in  which 
W'olfe  fell  on  the  field  in  the  arms  of  victory;  the 
French  were  defeated,  their  general,  the  noble  and  gal¬ 
lant  Montcalm,  w  as  mortally  w'ounded,  and  the  fate  of 
French  America  decided.  The  battle  of  Quebec  was 
fought  on  the  12th,  and  that  city  surrendered  to  the 
British  on  the  17th  of  September,  1759. 

Some  desultory  military  operations  followed  the  Bri¬ 
tish  occupation  of  Quebec,  but  none  which  tended  to 
reverse  the  success  of  their  arras  and  power  on  this 
continent.  The  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1763;  and  to  shew,  at  the  close  as 
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veil  as  beginning,  how  parallel  ran  the  course  of  “  the  i  especially  In  Virginia,  has  been  singularly  overlooked; 
Seven  Years'  ITur,,”  in  America  and  Germany,  we  may  though  his  pow  erful  war-breathing  sermons,  contribu- 
state,  that  the  Peace  of  Huberlsburg  was  signed  on :  led  to  rouse  the  provincial  spirit,  and  his  predictions  to 
the  I5th  of  February,  1763,  terminating  the  continen-  place  CJeorge  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 
lal  part  of  the  war  completely  in  favor  of  Prussia.  |  tionary  army  of  the  United  States. 

Canada,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  definitely  ceded  |  This  subject  is  so  fertile  that  we  might  indulge  in 
bv  France  to  (ireat  Britain,  as  was  Florida  by  Spain;  intt^rininable  reflections;  but  we  forbear,  and  proceed 
and  thus,  except  the  feeble  colony  of  Louisiana,  ceded  ioihedenouentenioi'tUe  plot.  In  the  prospect  of  conquer- 
bv  France  to  Spain,  British  power  was  established  hig  Canada  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  Amer- 
aiong  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  from  Flori-  colonists  were,  if  possible,  more  ardently  carried 
da  Point  to  Labrador,  nnd  Hudson’s  Bay,  How  often  forw  ard  than  were  even  the  British  themselves.  So  in- 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  in  those  of  individuals,  do  tent  were  the  northern  colonies  to  obtain  Canada  for  the 
the  germs  of  adversity  lie  concealed  in  the  flowers  of  Parent  country,  that  Massachusetts  raised  7tKH),  and 
prosperity?  In  the  conquest  of  (’anada  never  was  hu-  |  Connecticut  5000  men,  and  most  of  the  other  colonics 
man  sagacity  more  at  fault.  In  point  of  her  real  inter-  !  gave  aid  far  beyond  their  apparent  means.  'Phe  colo- 
est,  Great  Britain  acted  in  direct  hostility  in  this  case;  ^  •‘ics  were  correct;  they  had  every  thingto  gain  by  suc- 
as  that  interest  most  imperatively  demanded  that  Oan-  |  cess;  and  happy  was  it  for  them,  that  the  paramount 
ada  remain  in  the  hands  of  Franco  as  a  cheek  on  the  1  state  w  as  urged  blindly  by  ambition  to  pursue  an  acqui- 
Anglo-American  colonies.  The  Karl  of  Chatham  has  |  silion  expensive  to  gain, and  dangerous  to  possess.  It 
been  eulogized;  almost  idolized,  in  the  United  Slates,  j  is,  however,  probable,  that  w  hile  the  contest  for  Cana- 
becausethat  in  the  very  evening  of  his  life  he  opposed  ;  da  was  pending,  neither  the  administrators  of  the  Bri- 
ministerial  measures  towards  the  colonies;  but  why  :  government,  or  those  of  the  colonics,  giive  them- 

did  Pitt  so  very  strenuously  oppose  those  measures?  !  selves  leisure  to  reflect  on  what  must  arise  out  of  a 
Why,  as  he  avow  ed  himself,  they  led  to  the  indepen-  |  successful  termination  in  their  favor.  The  treaty  of 
dence  of  the  colonies.  Of  all  British  statesmen  |  1 ‘^63  once  ratified,  and  its  stipulations  carried  into  ef- 
df  the  age  preceding  the  Revolution,  so  called,  the  Earl  h*ct,  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  soon  in  development, 
df  Chatham  w’as  the  one  most  invcterately  bent  on  the  I  he  British  ministry  found  the  fruits  of  their  policy 
perpetual  subjection  of  the  colonies,  and  their  subser-  rapidly  coming  into  maturity.  In  their  day  and  pride 
vience  to  his  darling  design  of  British  supremacy,  of  triumph,  no  concession  was  listened  to  from  their 
This  great  man  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  see  in  the  far  laR',  and  as  they  openly  boasted,  humbled  enemies, 
distance,  revolt  and  emancipation;  but  he  saw  those,  France  and  Spain.  As  to  France,  the  loss  of  Canada, 
to  him,  terrible  realities  too  late.  'Fhc  Rev.  Samuel  though  mortifying  under  the  circumstances  by  which 
Davis,  imbued,  like  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  w  ith  burn-  it  was  lost,  was  nevertheless  no  cause  of  weakness. 
in<T  hatred  to  FTance,  and  glowing  ardor  for  British  The  loud  triumphs  of  the  British,  and  their  preten- 
fu^cmacy,  prophesied  that  George  Washington  was  sions  to  maritime  supremacy,  disgusted  all  Continental 
providentially  preserved  in  Bmddock’s  defeat  “  to  per-  Europe.  In  stating  the  general  misapprehension  as  to 
form  some  ^eat  service  to  his  country'^  That  remark-  ^he  real  effects  which  must  flow  to  Great  Britain  from 
able  prophecy  of  Mr.  Davis  was  most  signally  fulfill-  destruction  of  French  power  in  North  America, 
ed.  But  the  Earl  of  Chatham  would  have  paused  had  there  were  exceptions;  and  one  man,  and  he  a  French 
he  reflected  on  the  certain  hold  that  Great  Britain  had  minister,  had  the  sagacity  to  pierce  the  veil.  In  a 
on  the  Anglo-Americain  colonies,  as  long  as  the  French  Memoir,  w'ritten  and  printed  long  before  the  revolt  of 
and  Indians  semi-circled  their  flanks  and  rear;  or  on  the  British  colonies,  he  prediemd  the  event.  When 
what  must  inevitably  follow,  and  did  speedily  follow,  negociating  the  treaty  of  1703,  the  French  Government 
and  that  so  speedily  as  to  shew  Pitt  his  error.  The  was  so  anxious  to  recover  Canada,  that  it  offered  in  ex¬ 
colonies,  relieved  from  internal  danger,  had  time  to  in-  change  nearly  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  France 
quire  into  their  own  grievances,  on  the  part  of  Great  i*™  the  West  Indies:  but  the  British  negotiators  w'ere 
Britain,  and  to  resist  her  encroachments.  Had  Mr.  instructed  to  be  peremptory,  and  they  prevailed. 

Davis  anticipated  the  facts  that  the  great  services  W' ash-  Such  an  acquisition  could  not  be  obtained  without 
ington  was  destined  to  perform  were  to  head  the  col-  great  financial  expenditure;  and  to  reimburse  them- 
onists  in  revolt,  and  in  concert  with  France  wrest  his  selves,  the  new  ministers  of  George  HI.  determined  to 
country  from  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  shrank  back  colonies;  and  on  the  -J^d  of  March,  1765,  they 

in  horror  at  the  realities  of  his  own  prediction.  And  obtained  from  Parliament  the  important  Stamp  Act. 
yet,  the  fond  consummation  of  the  w’ishes  of  both  these  The  moment  this  Act  was  promulgated  aAd  attempts 
men,  British  conquest  of  Canada,  was  a  certain  pre-  made  to  enforce  its  provisions  in  the  colonies,  almost 
hide  to  the  great  event.  Both  these  men — and  they  universal  discontent,  and  open  resistance  followed. 

were  both  great _ had  each  in  his  sphere  extensive  in-  The  colonists  were  now  safe  from  internal  foes,  and  of 

fluence  on  the  events  in  embryo,  during  the  time  of,  course,  had  no  serious  necessity  for  British  protection, 
and  immediately  follow  ing,  the  French  w’ar,  and  the  and  very  generally  felt  determined  to  resist  the  acts  of  a 
destruction  of  French  power  in  North  America.  The  legislature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  A 
influence  of  Pitt  in  Europe  is  known  to  every  reader;  Provincial  Congress  was  called,  which  on  the  7th  of 
but  the  energy  infused  by  Davis  from  his  own  ardent  October,  1765,  convened  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
mind  into  those  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  and  *  In  this  Congress  nine  colonics  were  represented;  these 
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were,  Maeea^rhuiietu,  Rhode  leland,  Connecticut,  New-  and  we  may  omit  these  desultory  movcmonU  the  more 
Y'ork,  New  Jemey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary-  readily,  as  they  led  to  only  one  result.  That  result 
land,  and  South  Carolina.  After  aoreeinjr  upon  a  De-  was,  an  increased  amount  of  hatred  and  distrust,  be- 
rlaration  of  Rijrhts,  and  adoptinsf  Memorials  to  the  tween  the  respective  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Kinjf  and  Parliament,  this  body  adjourned,  after  a  ail-  States. 

linjf  of  eid^hteen  days.  Thoujrh  not  represented  in  the  That  feelintr  of  mutual  dislike  it  is  the  policy  of 
Conj^ess  of  1765,  the  proceedinjrs  of  that  body  were  Great  Britain  still  to  encolirajre,  lest  a  better  know- 
approved  of  by  the  liedrislatures  of  New  Hampshire,  ledge  of  the  political  condition  of  the  two  countries 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  so  that  in  fact,  respectively,  lead  to  a  divorce  of  the  North  American 
a  unanimity  of  sentiment  was  expressed  by  the  w’hole  dependencies  froih  the  parent  government.  Time,  the 
THIRTCEN,  ten  years  previous  to  the  actual  seces-  enlightener,  has  removed  many  of  the  ultra  bittemess- 
sion  of  the  Anglo-American  Colonies.  es  from  the  minds  of  our  people  and  the  population  of 

In  fine,  the  treaty  of  176.1,  laid  the  sure  foundation  Canada.  With  us,  the  future  advance  of  the  Canadas 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  Declaration  of  In-  in  rational  freedom,  and  the  blessings  attendant  on  a 
dependence  in  1776,  was  really  no  more  than  the  pro-  free  government,  are  matters  of  interest;  and  it  is  with 
inulgation  of  a  fact;  it  w  as  a  great  effect,  arising  from  the  eye  of  friendly  speculation,  therefore,  that  we  wit- 
adequate  causes.  As  long  as  the  French  colonies  and  neSs  the  march  of  those  principles  which,  in  an  ear- 
ihcir  allied  Indian  tribes  semi-rmcircled  the  Knglishcol-  lief  age,  and  under  circumstances  by  no  means  so  aus- 
onies,  the  latter  felt  and  acted  upon  the  necessity  of  picious,  yet  sustained  a  nation  in  the  determination  to 
dependence  on  the  pararriount  slate;  but  the  union  of  be  free.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  Britisli 
Canada  with  other  colonial  dependencies,  under  the  North  American  Possessions  have  watched  our  pro- 
same  sceptre,  changed  radically  the  whole  political  re-  gress  in  political  affairs,  and  now'  they  hav6,  in  the 
lations  of  all  parties.  fact  of  our  rapid  growth  and  maturing  nationality,  full 

The  first  great  act  of  the  British  Parliament  affect-  evidence  that  the  experiment  of  the  eighteei^th,  is 
ing  the  rights  of  the  (Colonies  was  thus  resisted,  and  splendidly  realized  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
though  the  ohnoxious  act  was  repealed  on  the  17th  of  see  that  the  enfeebled  children,  shaking  under  their 
March,  1766,  five  days  less  than  a  year  from  its  enact- !  ow'n  resolution  and  daring,  have  grown  to  be  giants 
iiient,  the  true  causes  of  difficulty,  and  the  respectful, !  despite  the  prophecies  so  tauntingly  hazarded  that  they 
hold,  and  firm  reclamation  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  j  w'ould  not  reckon  a  lustrum  in  their  annals  before  they 
colonists  were  misunderstood,  and  either  neglected  or  j  would  expire  in  the  hot  strife  of  home  dissention.  The 
disdainfully  rejected  by  the  minions  of  power,  and  the  j  progress  of  prosperity  in  the  states  of  this  R6public 
natural  course  of  things  finally  produced  revolt  and  1  contrasts  sternly  t\’ith  the  blight  that  scemd  to  curse 
foniial  secession.  |  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian.  We  say  not  these  things  in 

It  w  as  expected  that  Canada  would  have  joined  the  j  disparagement  of  British  interests,  principles,  or  sway, 
original  British  colonies,  and  shared  their  fortunes  in  ,  On  the  contrary,  w'e  cannot  harbor  other  than  feelings 
the  it!Volutionary  struggle.  Early  in  the  contest,  and  i  of  profound  admiration  when  contemplating  the  w  is- 
before  the  Dt^claration  of  Independence,  efforts  were  j  dom  that  breathes  through  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
made,  at  first  promising  success,  on  the  side  of  the  |  land,  and  mark  the  diplomacy  of  her  cabinets,'  the  pa- 
Provincial  armies  to  gain  possession  of  Quebec.  These  |  triotism  of  her  parliaments,  and  the  loyalty  of  her 
efforts  failed;  nor  can  w’e  now'  pretend  to  divine  the  |  children.  But  it  is  admitled  by  her  own  statesmen^ 
tionsrquence  had  they  succeeded;  I'he  probability  is  !  that  the  rule  that  makes  England  prosperous  at  home 
In  favor,  however,  of  the  supposition,  that  had  the  I  weighs  severely  on  the  interests  of  her  colonies,  none 
groat  key  of  Canada  been  obuiined,  and  possession  of  which  are  more  adversely  situated  in  this  respect 
Supported  by  the  Brovincial  forces,  that  the  Canadas  than  her  provinces  on  thi&  continent.  Why  this  is  so 
at  least,  if  not  the  other  provinces  still  held  by  (treat  would  be  superffiious  here  to  explain;  but  that  the 
Britain,  would  have  become  permanently  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  had  its  due  weight  with  the 
UiiiUnl  States.  There  is  not,  we  may  safely  assert,  people  of  those  provinces,  w  ill  have  been  seen  by  eve- 
anotlier  fortress  on  earth,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  coun-  ry  reader  at  all  conversant  with  the  legislative  affairs 
try  to  which  it  apperuiins  so  much  depends,  as  on  Que-  of  Canada  and  the  other  dependencies  of  the  British 
bee.  That  key  remains  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  Crow  n  on  tliis  continent. 

and  w  ith  it,  the  Canadas.  In  the  No.  of  the  Examiner  for  August  we  shall 

it  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  paper  to  specify  resume  the  consideration  of  the  main  branch  of  this 
the  events  attending  the  ill-directed  operations  on  both  subject,  as  well  as  examine  more  minutely  the  colla- 
sides,  of  the  British  and  United  8taU's  armies  in  the  teral  bearings  of  the  matter. 

Canadas  during  the  last  war  betw'cen  the  two  nations; 
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SKETCHES  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  MEN. 


ZrUSSBER  THRBZI. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


HT  KRASTUS  BROOKd. 


Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  since,  I  remeniber  to 
have  read  from  a  placard  posted  at  the  comer  of  one  of 
the  streets  of  Portland,  a  resolution  adopted  in  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  caucus  held  the  evening"  previous.  It  is  my 
first  political  reminiscence,  and  to  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  the  glaring  capitals  which  then  stared  me  in  the 
face,  I  am  indebted,, perhaps,  for  my  first  political  in¬ 
struction,  and  for  this  prelude  to  my  present  sketch. 
It  was  a  showy  picture,  and  as  I  read,  I  remember  to 
have  thought  that  some  day  or  other  I  should  be  in¬ 
debted  to  the  text  and  sermon  then  before  me.  I  was 
not  mistake)!!.  The  attraction,  I  am  sure,  must  have 
been  more  than  an  ordinary  one,  thus  to  have  fixed  the 
attention  of  so  young  a  looker  on,  gazing  to  see  what 
was  done  by  a  solemn  company  of  politicians  in  so¬ 
lemn  caucus,  or  perhaps  in  solenin  conclave.  The 
proceedings  were  announced,  as  they  always  are,  by 
both  parties,  upon  great  occasions.  A  long  preamble, 
containing  sundry  vfhereasea^  ushered  in,  in  due  form 
and  order,  sundry  resolutions. 

To  have  read  them,  you  would  have  imagined  your¬ 
self  living  again  in  the  time  that  **  tried  men's  souls," 
and  that  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
sent  out,  ex  cathedra^  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
new  commission  of  some  unparalleled  and  unprovoked 
outrage.  I  finished  the  whereases  and  canie  to  the 
resolutions.  Both  assured  the  reader  that  the  mons^ 
trosities  and  enormities  of  the  elder  and  of  the  younger 
Adams  were  greater  than  the  sins  of  the  Sodomites. 

I  was  duly  enraged  with  the  wrong  committed  by  the 
Adams  mien  of  that  day,  until  finishing  the  preamble, 

I  came  to  the  resolutions,  printed  in  fiaming  Great 
Primer."  I  read  Resolve  Number  One  again  and  again, 
and  the  more  I  read,  the  more  1  was  puzzled, — not 
that  the  type  was  not  big  enough,  or  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  easily  enough  understood,  but  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  avowed  w’as  novel  in  the  extreme.  Here  was  my 

VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  ^ 


stumbling  block,— made  so,  perhaps,  for  disobedience 
to  the  easy  instructions  of  a  certain  teacher,  who  told 
his  pupils  “  to  skip  the  hard  words,  jump  the  long 
sentences,  and  believe  all  that  was  said  by  his  elders 
and  his  betters." 

The  caucus,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  Democratic  one, 
and  of  course  the  citizens  who  adopted  the  Resolutions 
were  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  in  the  midst  of  his  first  and  last  Presidential 
term.  The  resolution  that  puzzled  me  not  a  little  be¬ 
gan  thus : 

Resolved^  That  we  will  oppose  the  re-election  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  for  the  following  weighty  rea¬ 
sons.-  ‘ 

“  First — Because  he  is  the  son  of  old  John  ..idamsl^^ 

Enormous  and  “  w’eighty"  offence  !  Do  you  marvel 
that  one  should  wonder  at  such  a  why  and  wherefore  as 
this,  coming  as  it  did  from  men,  most  of  whom  had 
seen  at  least  a  score  and  a  half  of  years.  I  had  read, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  old  family  Bible,  that  the  iniquities 
of  the  father  were  to  be  visited  upon  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation, — and  had  the  resolu¬ 
tions  related  to  a  question  of  morals  merely,  rather 
than  to  one  of  men, — and  politicians  too, — perhaps  I 
could  have  understood  the  “weight"  of  the  offence. 
But  why  and  wherefore  this  son  was  to  be  punished 
more  than  any  other  for  a  father's  offences,  was  what  I 
could  not,  Y ankee  as  1  am,  even  guess.  It  was  a  clear 
case  that  the  great  crime  was,  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  the  son  of  old  John  Adams.  This  was  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending,  and  a  sad  pity  it  seemed,  I 
then  thought,  that  he  was  not  placed  in  the  predicz  • 
ment  of  a  remarkable  son  of  a  still  more  wonderful 
Irish  woman,  who  was  “  once  bom  at  home,  when  his 
mother  was  out."  In  the  present  case,  the  offence, 
like  that  of  Hamlet's  uncle,  was  rank  enough  to  smell 
to  Heaven,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  pardon  for  it. 
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Hut  to  be  scrioiiHf  for  so  I  mean  lo  be  to  the  end  of 
the  cliaptrr, — W  ho  was  old  John  Adams,  and  what 
were  the  “  weighty”  ofTenees  of  the  son,  that  thus  lie 
should  be  the  vietiiii  of  a  father’s  sins  1  If  the  wron" 
was,  that  the  son  w  as  like  the  father, — in  common 
phrase,  “a  chip  of  the  old  block,”  then  were  those 
who  opposed  the  son,  rii^ht  in  their  opposition — for  in 
many  things,  two  cherries  are  tiot  more  alike,  than 
were  tlie  elder  and  the  yoiiiifrer  Adams,  'riie  authors 
of  my  text  blemletl  the  names  of  the  Adamses  tof^ethcr, 
rather  for  an  evil  than  for  a  ^ood  jmrpose.  They  w'erc 
opposed  to  the  re-election  of  the  then  President  of  the 
l/nitcd  StaUis,  and  aimed  to  strenfrthen  that  opposition 
by  a  union  of  names,  the  one  or  other  of  wdiich 
was  objectionable,  honestly,  no  doubt,  to  diflerenl 
portions  of  the  community;  \Vith  no  party  feeling^ — 
for  1  hope  I  shall  have  none  in  discussinjr  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  public  men,  in  a  work  like  the  Kxaminer,  de- 
sifltned  for  men  of  all  parties — 1  may  follow  so  far  in 
the  footsU'ps  of  Mr.  Adams’s  opponents  as  to  use 
that  for  a  pood  purpose,  which  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
zeal  not  altop«*lher  limited  by  the  bounds  of  due  dis¬ 
cretion,  they  used  for  a  bad  one.  Of  whom  i  cannot 
speak  well,  1  w  ill  not  here  speak  ill ;  and  in  this  sketch, 
all  that  1  dcsipn  to  do,  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  noble  son  of  a 
noble  sire. 

Who,  then,  w  as  John  Adams  ?  (lo  ask  the  Pilprim 
Fathers — for  his  father  was  one  of  them, — a  preen 
branch  of  a  sound  tree,  cut  from  the  best  stock  of 
Enpland — when  the  root  and  branches  of  Knplish  so¬ 
ciety  were  pure,  flourishinp,  and  stronp.  There  were 
lifeless  trunks  and  lifeless  branches  there  then,  hut  of- 
tener  you  could  sooner  how*  the  aped  oak,  than  bend  or 
break  the  inteprity  of  a  true  Knplisbinan.  At  least  il  was 
so  w  ith  all  w  ho  had  nerve  enouph  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  forsakinp  an  old  home  for  a  new  one,  and  an  old 
world  for  a  new  one  ;  under  pains  and  privations  w  hich 
none  could  appreciate  but  those  w  ho  make  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  John  Adams  was  a  lepitimate  descendant  of 
these  men.  He  had  the  courape,  the  devotion,  tlie 
firmness,  and  the  burninp  thirst  for  liberty,  w  hich  the 
best  of  them  had. 

Who  was  John  Adams?  Ask  the  ('olony  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  liOok  at  her  records  from  that  early  day 
in  our  history  when  the  electrical  spark  of  Freedom 
first  fired  the  bosoms  of  the  freemen  of  New-Knpland — 
lonp  and  lonp  before  kindred  blood  was  shed  at  Con- 
Cord,  at  Lexinpton,  and  Piinker-llill.  (io  further  back 
than  colonial  records, — to  the  closet  of  the  student,  and 
in  that  thinkinp  retirement  which  opens  the  hook  of 
fate  and  spreads  out  the  history  of  nations,  until  past 
history  is  gathered  to  a  focus  and  becomes,  as  it  were, 
to  the  student,  a  flame  of  consuminp  fire  ; — po  to  that 
Cloaet  retirement,  when  even  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
ilation  speaks  not  of  her  wronps,  and  then  and  there,  in 
1755,  you  may  see  written,  as  it  must  have  been,  with 
a  pen  of  fire,  the  very  wronps  and  outrapes  which  in 
the  end  placed  so  wide  and  impassable  a  pnlf  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  I  have  read  a  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  as  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  spirit  of  pro-  j 
phecy,  telling  even  in  that  far  distant  day  w  hat  Aiiier- 1 


ica  would  he, — speaking  of  the  destined  transfer  of 
power,  remindiiip  the  people  of  that  day,  when  hardly 
a  colonial  vessel  swam  upon  the  sea,  of  our  future 
naval  greatness,  of  our  increase  in  population,  and 
more  wonderful  than  all,  of  the  creation  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  and  permanent  power  in  America,  of 
the  downfall  of  the  form  of  government  then  existing, 
and  of  the  successful  establishment  of  a  new  power 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

Happy  man  !  'Phe  first  to  see  and  the  first  to  act  ! 
Illessed  of  H<*aven  !  with  a  prophet’s  vision  and  an 
energy  of  mind  that  never  slumbered, — the  honored 
and  chosen  instrument  of  (iod,  it  seemed,  to  be  botli 
the  pioneer  and  the  soldier  in  the  great  pilgrimage 
which  ended  in  reaching  the  Holy  J.and,  not  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  nor  of  Mecca,  hut  of  Independence, — independ¬ 
ence  over  tyranny  and  oppression  in  anew'  world.  Ihit 
still  you  would  ask,  who  w  as  John  Adams  ?  I  w  ouhl 
refer  you  to  the  patriotic  city  of  Boston,  where  even 
ten  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
stood  first  and  foremost  among  the  members  of  his 
profession — refusing  to  give  for  money  his  professional 
services  when  reijuired  to  advocate  a  principle,  not  of 
morals,  hut  of  government,  contrary  to  his  notions  of 
truth  and  sound  policy.  'Phe  records  of  (hirnbridge 
University  will  tidl  you  too,  that  from  1751  to  1755, 
he  was  distinguished  among  his  class-mates  for  trenius 
and  diligence.  The  bar  of  Plymouth  and  of  Suffolk 
will  tell  you  of  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of 
an  arduous  profession,  from  1758  to  the  hour  w  hen  he 
gave  himself  heartily  and  entirely  to  the  great  cause  of 
American  Independence.  A  lucrative  practice,  nor  the 
ermine  of  the  judge  could  temjit  him  lo  serve  in  his 
profession  a  moment  longer  than  he  believed  himself 
to  he  loss  useful  there  than  he  was  elsewhere.  In  the 
mrniorahle  year  of  1770  he  was  solicited  to  be  the 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  (-oiirt,  when  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  was  first  established  in  the  United  States. 

You  may  see  John  Adams,  to-day  the  “school-hoy 
with  his  satchel  and  shining  morning  fare,”  moving 
to  the  sehool-house,  where  education,  obtained  then 
hut  for  a  brief  jieriod  of  the  year  in  the  schools,  is 
valued  as  among  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  country. 
You  may  find  him  soon  after,  a  stranger  and  in  poverty, 
earning  his  bread,  and  struggling  in  his  profession,  and 
teaching  a  class  in  (Jreek  and  liatin.  Look  again, and 
you  see  him,  at  the  age  of'J  I,  listening  to  James  Otis’s 
celehrated  speech  in  regard  to  W  rits  of  Assistance, 
which  speech — discussing  as  it  did  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  pending  between  England  and  her  colonies, — Mr. 
Adams  said  “  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  na¬ 
tion.”  There  was  one  hearer  there  who  drank  deeply 
from  the  pure  fountain  discovered  by  James  Otis.  'Plie 
spirit  of  the  speaker  was  imjiartod  fully  to  this  hearer ; 
a  man  soon  destined  lo  occupy  the  foremost  position  in 
the  great  w  ork  to  he  accomplished  of  caiving  out  and 
Ji^htins^  out  a  new  form  of  government.  Mr.  Webster 
has  said  of  this  speech  which  Mr.  Adams  listened  to 
w’ith  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  a  learned,  pene¬ 
trating,  convincing,  constitutional  argument, expressed 
in  a  strain  of  high  and  resolute  patriotism ;  and  Mr. 
Adams,  he  has  somewher*’  said,  grasped  the  question 
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with  tiie  strength  of  a  lion.  “  It  lie  soineliines  sport- 1 
ed,  it  was  only  hooauso  the  lion  himself  is  sometimes 
playful.”  Again,  do  yon  ask  who  was  .lohn  Adams,  | 
and  what  were  his  otVenees.  (Jo  ask  again,  not  the  j 
colonial  government,  hut  the  provincial  government  of 
Great  Britain,  when  the  power  and  authority  of  the  | 
crown  were  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  expiiing  na- ! 
tiire, — when  Hutchinson  and  Gage  labored  like  helms-  ! 
men  in  their  wrecked  and  tempest- tossed  ship,  which  1 
in  a  moment  the  storm  threatened  to  destroy — them  and  i 
all  that  they  had.  (»o  to  Philadelphia,  among  that 
patriotic  body  of  men  who  first  assembled  themselves 
together  to  redress  a  nation's  wrongs,  and  there,  with 
more  than  Homan  firmness,  you  hear  the  voice  of  .lolin 
Adams,  speaking  trumpet-tongued  of  our  birth-rights 
and  our  oppressions.  There  you  find  him  bringing 
forward  a  resolution,  earnestly  soliciting  the  colonies  j 
which  had  not  already  established  an  independent  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  for  themsidves,  to  unite  with  those  I 
who  had  made  this  union.  For  nine  days,  early  and  j 
late,  day  and  night,  you  find  the  author  of  this  resolu-  i 
tion  struggling  with  a  zeal  that  never  grew  w’eary  in  | 
well-doing,  for  its  adoption.  The  accomplishment  ofj 
one  task,  no  matter  how  arduous  only  gives  place  to  j 
another,  and  again  you  hear  Mr.  Adams,  first  second- 1 
ing,  and  then  defending  that  never-to-he-forgotten  res-  * 
olution  which  declared — at  a  time  when  the  mother 
countrj"  was  sacrificing  her  infant  colonies,  if  not  by 
fire  and  sword,  at  least  by  a  species  of  tyranny  far  worse  j 
than  the  wound  from  the  two-edged  sword  or  the  con¬ 
suming  fires  which  destroyed  the  cities  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Plain, — that  the  then  united  colonies 
were,  and  of  right  ought  to  he,  free  and  independent 
states, — that  they  were  dissolved  from  any  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  ])olitical  connection 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  he, 
totally  dissolved.  The  memorable  .lune  and  July  of 
1775  wdll  also  tell  you  w  ho  John  Adams  was.  The 
discussion  upon  the  resolution  I  have  last  referred  to, 
w’as  a  part  of  the  history  of  these  months,  and  the 
resolution  itself  ushered  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  The 
elder  Adams— in  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  and  in  the 
personification  of  the  character  of  a  devolv'd  husband — 
who  next  to  his  country  gives  his  time  to  his  domestic 
relations,  the  blessings  of  w  hich  arc  alone  secured  in 
a  good  government, — immediately  wrote  home  to  his 
wife  that  the  greatest  (juestion  had  just  been  decided 
that  was  ever  dehateil  in  America,  and'  “  greater  per¬ 
haps,”  he  added,  “  never  was  and  never  w’ould  he  de¬ 
cided  among  men.”  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  too, 
he  declared  that  our  national  anniversary  ought  to  he 
commemorated  as  a  day  of  deliverance  with  solemn 
acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  “  I  am  well  aware,” 
he  said,  “of  the  blood  and  treasure  it  will  cost  to 
maintain  the  Declaration  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  rays  of 
light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  w’orth  more 
than  all  the  means.”  “  You  and  1,”  he  said  to  his 
wife,  I  believe,  “  may  rue  it,  hut  posterity  w  ill  tri¬ 
umph.”  Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife,  was  one  of  \ew 
Kngland’s  noblest  daughters, — as  brave  and  patriotic 
as  the  Spartan  mother.  She  could  appreciate  all  that 


tervency  of  feeling  and  all  that  nobleness  of  action 
which,  while  it  robbed  her  of  a  thousand  attentions 
from  her  husband,  made  her  happy  in  the  reth'Ction 
that  what  she  lost  was  given  to  the  great  cause  of 
independence. 

John  Adams  was  not  content  to  limit  his  infiuence 
and  opinions  to  the  small  circle  of  a  ('ongress,  w  hose 
deliberations  for  the  most  part  were  conducted  with 
closed  doors.  1 1  is  pen  was  always  ready,  and  ten 
years  hi'fon^  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  which  but 
spoke  the  sentinn  nts  of  (’ongri'ss,  he  wrote  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  common  and  feudal  law,  which  ably  and 
fearlessly  vindicated  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
lie  cont(‘iuleil,  even  then,  that  our  forefathers  had  ex¬ 
iled  themselves  from  Fngland  in  order  to  escape  the 
wretched  church  and  state  system  of  another  continent. 
In  this  work,  I  see  that  germ  of  independence  which 
from  the  little  sprout  soon  grew  up  to  be  a  mighty 
tree.  Nay  more,  I  see  there  the  spirit  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  itself,  and  read  the  sentences  and  almost  the  words 
in  whicii  passages  of  that  holy  instrument  of  human 
rights  was  clothed.  “  Idlierty,”  said  Mr.  Adams, 
“  must  at  all  hazards  he  supported.  We  have  a  right 
to  it,  deriveil  from  our  Maker.”  And  ag:tin  he  says, 
“Idherty  cannot  he  preserved  without  a  general 
knowledge  among  tlie  people,  who  have  a  right,  from 
the  frame  of  their  nature,  to  knowledge,  as  the  great 
('reator  has  given  understanding  and  a  desire  to  know’.” 
'riiese  were  opinions  w  ritten  and  published  in  broad 
day,  as  early  as  1705,  before  a  drop  of  blood  had  been 
I  spilt  in  enforcing  or  resisting  submission.  The  senti¬ 
ments  emliodied  in  this  work  had  their  effect  upon  the 
multitude,  and  hefon*  Congress  met,  they  w’eie  repeated 
in  other  and  more  imposing  forms  by  their  author.  No 
!  w  onder  that  such  acts  and  such  opinions  brought  dow’n 
I  the  applause  of  that  great  and  goo<l  man,  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham.  John  Adams’s  dissertation  on  canon  and 
feudal  law  had  been, published  in  Fngland,  and  at¬ 
tracted  no  little  attention  there.  Its  author  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  hold  and  dare-devil  rebel,  whose  great 
I  talents  would  cause  him  to  commit  great  mischief  to 
I  the  crown.  Chatham  thought  ditferently  and  spoke 
differently.  “  If  I  were  an  American,”  said  he,  in  one 
!  of  his  famous  replies  to  Loni  SutVolk,  “as  I  am  an 
j  Fnglishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my 
country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms,  never ! 
never  !  never  !”  After  the  essay  on  canon  and  feudal 
law,  Mr.  Adams  began  the  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
I  British  Americans.  'I’he  ({uestion  was  ilebated  in  the 
:  noble  temper  and  spirit  of  his  former  dissertation,  and 
!  like  itcereated  a  great  sensation  in  Fngland  and  the 
!  Cnited  States.  As  twenty  years  before,  his  pen,  guided 
;  seefiiingly  by  the  invisible  hand  that  moves  the  world, 

!  had  marked  out  in  strong  characters  our  future  changes 
j  and  greatness  upon  land  and  sea — prophecying  w’hat 
I  was  to  he,  and  what  is  our  history,— even  to  the  union 
!  of  the  colonies  and  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
!  ent  government,  based  upon  the  principles  of  union— 
j  so  now,  he  saw  “  the  beginning  of  the  end,” — a  great 
t  revolution  in  its  incipient  stages,  the  prelude  to  the 
I  great  drama — the  meeting  of  the  colonial  Congress  of 
!  1771.  Well  may  it  he  said,  that  in  the  renunciation 
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of  allegiance  to  (ircat  Ilriuin,  John  Adams  took  the 
load.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  in  contrast  to  the 
*^weif^hiy  rtfunru'  I  am  opposinj^  with  a  view  of  brinj^- 
ing  before  my  readers  the  son  of  the  “  old  man  elo- 
quenti''  that  John  Adams  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
separating  the  colonies  from  the  parent  government, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  colonies  should  be  free 
and  independent  of  that  government.  Well  might 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  that  generous  spirit  which  a 
whole-souled  man  always  has,  say  of  Mr.  Adams — 
his  companion  in  good  deeds,  his  only  associate  as  the 
Hul^ommittee  which  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  that  he,  John  Adams,  “  was  the  pillar  of 
support  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence — its  ablest 
advocate  and  champion.*'  It  was  doing  no  injustice 
to  the  distinguished  men  composing  all  that  committee 
to  say  tliis— for  it  w’as  a  tribute  of  honor  w’hich  belong¬ 
ed  to  him  and  his  many  services,  for  as  chairman  and 
member  of  different  committees,  he  had  rendered  more 
and  perhaps  better  service  than  any  other  man.  It  was 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Adams’s  eloquence,  which  Jeffer¬ 
son  admired  so  much,  that  Mr.  Webster  has  spoken  so 
beautifully  and  so  truly  of  this  art.  “  True  eloquence,” 
he  has  said,  “  belonged  not  to  labor,  nor  learning,  nor 
to  passion,  nor  intense  expression,  not  to  words  nor  to 
declamation.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  of 
volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force. 
It  consisted  not  in  rhetoric  or  in  elaborate  orator}^,  hut 
belongs  to  the  man,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion.  It  is 
action,  noble,  sublime,  (lod-liko  actibii.”  Jefferson, 
who  was  the  companion  and  hearer  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
speeches,  w'hile  Mr.  Webster  formed  bis  opinion  from 
the  orator’s  written  words,  has  uttered  a  not  less  elo¬ 
quent  commenUry  upon  his  manner.  “He  was,”  he 
said,  “our  (’olossus  upon  the  floor — not  graceful,  not 
elo<|uent,  not  alw’ays  fluent  in  his  public  addresses, — 
he  yet  came  out  with  a  power  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  which  mov(‘d  us  from  our  seats.” 

llut  1  am  exceeding  my  intended  limits,  in  narrating 
at  so  great  a  length  the  exploits  of  the  elder  Adams. 

1  am,  hou'ever,  but  saving  my  readers  the  trouble  of 
perusing  much  that  1  should  have  written  of  the  youn¬ 
ger  Atlams ;  for  so  strong  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  men,  that  much  of  w  hat  is  said  of  the  one  may 
as  truly  be  spoken  of  the  other.  'I’he  occasion  only 
has  been  wanting  for  the  performance  of  all  those  he¬ 
roic.  achievements  by  the  son  that  distinguished  the 
sire. 

Hut  once  more,  to  sum  up  all  what  I  have  said,  I 
will  ask,  who  w  as  old  John  Adams,  and  what  those 
“  u’rigA/y  rroien.’*,”  which  led  to  the  visiting  of  the 
punishment  of  a  father’s  transgressions  upon  the  son  1 

(Jo  then,  finally,  my  reader,  to  the  poor  boy  —  to  the 
college  student  —  to  the  teacher  earning  an  honorable 
livelihood  by  instructing  his  class  in  (Jreek  and  Latin ; 
go  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  and  Plymouth  —  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  records  —  to  the  secret  committees  —  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  —  to  the  retired  student,  predicting  from 
the  solemn  recesses  of  his  chamber.  Independence  to  a 
nation  just  then  passing  through  the  chrysalis  changes 
from  infancy  to  childhood.  Tongue  and  pen  —  time  and  ; 


talents  —  the  retirements  of  home,  and  the  busy  mo¬ 
ments  of  an  active  public  life,  before  the  war,  during 
the  war,  and  after  the  w  ar,  found  him  an  ardent  and 
devoted  patriot  —  now’  W’riting,  now’  speaking,  now’  lis¬ 
tening —  now’  encouraging  the  w  eak  and  faint  hearted, 
at  the  fire  side  —  now  restraining  tlie  impetuous  and 
he'ddstrong  —  now  opposing  the  mother  country  in  her 
attempts  to  enforce  taxation  w  ithout  representation  — 
now’  urging  forward  the  colonists  to  resist  oppression. 
Alternately,  at  home  and  abroad.  To-day  in  Congress, 
proclaiming  in  burning  words,  in  answ’er  to  Hancock, 
w  ho  was  for  a  little  more  patience  and  a  little  more 
long  suffering  before  striking  the  decisive  blow’,  that 
“sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  he  was 
for  the  Declaration.”  “  Independence  now’  and  inde¬ 
pendence  forever,”  he  said,  “  wras  his  living  sentiment, 
as  by  the  blessing  of  Cod  it  should  be  his  dying  sen¬ 
timent.”  The  prayer  was  heard — the  desired  blessing 
of  God  granted.  “  Independence  now  and  independ¬ 
ence  forever”  were  the  soul  stirring  words  he  uttered 
upon  the  morning  of  our  first  national  birth  day,  and 
they  w  ere  the  last  he  uttered  fifty  years  after,  when 
the  Jubilee  of  Independence  was  celebrating  through¬ 
out  the  land.  'I  he  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
same  declaration  that  w’ as  sent  forth  from  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  blessed  of  Heaven  and  of  men,  was  still 
a  part  of  our  living  historj".  Its  principles  were  read, 
believed  in,  practiced,  and  fifty  suns  had  risen  and  gone 
dow  n  upon  the  head  of  one  whose  prayer  alw  ays  w’as, 
“  Independence  now  and  forever.”  But  w’ords  are  not 
deeds,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  alw  ays  ready  to  prove  his 
faith  by  his  works.  W  hat  his  judgment  approved 
he  supported  with  a  w  hole  heart,  and  his  prayer  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  that  of  his  son,  that  he  might  be  useful  in  his 
day  and  generation.  You  hear  of  him  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Uevolution  —  when  he  could  be  more  use¬ 
ful  abroad  than  at  home,  as  the  commissioner  to  the 
court  of  Versailles.  Soon  again  he  is  at  home,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  (Convention  to  prepare  a  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Soon  again,  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  Peace 
w  ith  Groat  Britain,  and  with  power  to  form  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  that  proud  and  difficult  Power.  In 
1780,  you  find  him  our  Ambassador  to  Holland;  and 
tw  o  years  after,  assured  that  (Jreat  Britain  would  then 
recognise  our  independence,  he  is  in  Paris  negotiating 
for  Peace.  Soon  again  he  is  the  American  Minister  to 
London;  and  in  1788,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years, 
he  returns  to  the  Uniteil  States  —  a  land  then  free  and 
independent,  and  made  so  as  much  through  his  exer¬ 
tions  as  by  those  of  perhaps  any  other  one  man  —  (Jeorge 
Washington  excepted  —  on  the  continent.  The  next 
year  the  (’onstitulion  of  the  Fnited  States  is  adopted, 
and  John  Adams  under  that  (’onstitution  is  made  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Even  then  he 
had  served  his  country  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  his  reward  was  the 
cheerfully  bestowed  confidence  which  gave  him  the 
second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Fifty  years  since!  How  many  changes  have  we 
seen  since  that  auspicious  year !  Our  fathers,  where 
arc  they  ?  The  venerated  man  of  whose  virtues  I  have 
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faintly  spoken,  in  the  recess  has  gone  down  to  his 
jjrave.  Fifty  years  intervened  between  a  Nation's 
birth  and  a  Patriot’s  death  —  and  a  wonderful  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  one  of  those  mysterious  acts  which  human 
wisdom  cannot  fathom,  saw'  ht,  upon  the  day  hallowed 
above  all  others,  to  call  to  his  eternal  home  John  Ad¬ 
ams,  and  w’ith  him  Jefferson,  his  friend  and  associate. 
They  had  lived  together  long  enough  to  be  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work.  They  saw 
the  enterprise  successful.  Their  cup  of  joy  was  full 
and  overflowing.  They 

“  Had  touch’d  the  hisrhe^t  point  of  all  their  prentned^. 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  their  glory,” 

upon  a  day,  when,  if  it  w’as  God’s  pleasure,  they  could 
wish  to  die,  they  fell 

“  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  saw  them  more  !  ” 

A  sublime,  holy,  and  god-like  death  was  theirs;  and 
though  seen  no  more,  the  good  they  have  done  lives 
after  them. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  recent  eventful  celebra¬ 
tion  at  New  York  —  “the  Jubilee  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  as  it  w  as  called  —  has  told  us  of  these  fifty 
years  in  language,  which,  by  this  time,  is  familiar  to 
most  of  my  readers.  With  becoming  modesty  he  has 
omitted  all  reference  to  his  father,  prominent  as  w'ere 
that  father’s  services.  His  discourse,  however,  as  it 
is  a  record  of  a  half  century  and  more  in  our  history, 
so  is  it  in  part  a  biography  of  our  public  men.  The 
author  of  that  discourse,  w’hose  life  and  services  I  shall 
now'  more  minutely  narrate,  in  this  discourse  has  shown 
how  deeply  and  how*  heartily  he  has  studied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  form  of  gfivernment  which  it  w'as  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  ambition  to  establish,  and  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  defend  in  its  original  purity.  Together  the  Ad¬ 
amses  have  been  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  busy  actors  upon  the  public  stage,  and  nearly  one 
half  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  years  that  have 
passed  aw'ay  since  the  elder  Adams  was  born,  the 
younger  Adams  has  been  a  prominent  man  among  our 
scholars,  our  civilians,  legislators,  and  statesmen ;  am/ 
the  events  so  recently  and  eloquently  narrated  by  the 
latter,  w'ere  but  events  in  many  of  which  he  participa- 
teu.  With  iKneas  he  could  have  said  to  his  silent  and 
attentive  hearers : 

“  —  qua»que  ipse  mtserrima  vidi, 

Kt  quorum  magna  purs  fui.” 

He  W'as  born  before  the  Declaration,  and  had  seen 
more  than  a  score  of  years  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  He  grew'  up  w'ith  the  Declaration,  and  liv¬ 
ed  amidst  the  battle  cry  of  Independence.  The  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayer  he  listened  to  W'as  for  Liberty. 
Independence  was  preached  from  the  pulpits  and  pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  house-tops.  It  w'as  the  common  cry, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  lived  in  this  atmosphere  un¬ 
til  the  Declaration  was  three  years  old,  w'hen  he  left 
the  country  with  his  father.  In  youth  he  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Sidney  and  Hampden,  w'hen  Massachu¬ 
setts  W'as  “  the  nursing  mother  ”  of  these  men.  The 
struggle,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  said,  w'as  for  the  North 
American  Union  —  for  chartered  rights  — for  English 


liberties  —  for  trial  by  jury  — the  habeas  corpus  and 
Magna  Charta.  As  Mr.  Adams  grew  in  years,  all 
these  great  principles  were  establisheti,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
became  a  part  of  his  history  as  they  wen*  a  part  of  the 
history  ot  the  countr}'.  The  CeU'stial  Armor  of  which 
he  so  beautifully  speaks  in  his  Jubilee  Discourse,  was 
“a  helmet,  consisting  of  the  principles  of  piety,  of 
justice,  of  honor,  of  benevolence,  w  ith  w'hich  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  had  hitherto  w'alked 
through  life  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  — a 
spear,  studded  w  ith  the  self-evident  tniths  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  —  a  sword,  the  same  with 
W'hich  he  had  led  the  armies  of  his  country  through  Uie 
w’ar  of  freedom,  to  the  summit  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Independence — a  corslet  and  cuishes  of  long  experience 
and  habitual  intercourse,  in  peace  and  war,  w  ith  the 
w'orld  of  mankind,  his  coteinporaries  of  the  human 
race,  in  all  their  stages  of  civilization  —  and  last  of  all, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  shield,  em¬ 
bossed  by  heavenly  hands  w'ith  the  future  history  of 
the  country.”  I  can  but  be  rtmiinded  as  1  writ**  of  one 
who  I  may  say  w'as  one  of  the  “heavenly  smiths” 
who  w  rought  this  armor.  I  mean  again  the  father  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  w'ho,  fourteen  years  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  moved  in  Congress  that 
George  Washington  should  be  the  ami  or- bearer  of  the 
nation  —  “  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  rais¬ 
ed  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  American  Liber¬ 
ty and  accompanying  this  motion,  at  this  early  day, 
w  ith  the  memorable  prayer,  “  that  his  right  hand  might 
forget  its  cunning  and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,  if  he  hesitated  or  wavered  in  the  support 
which  he  gave  the  father  of  his  country.”  It  w  as  the 
elder  Adams  who  himself  buckled  on,  or  aided  in  the 
pleasant  task  of  girding  on  the  celestial  armor  which 
Washington  wore,  and  upon  the  shield  of  which,  to 
use  the  opening  figure  in  the  Jubilee  Discourse,  was 
wrought,  not  “  the  anticipated  history  of  Roman  glo¬ 
ry,”  but  the  anticipated  history'  of  American  renown, 
far  exceeding  all  the  renowrned  exploits  in  Roman  sto¬ 
ry,  “  from  the  days  of  A'Jneas  to  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar.”  That  armor  which  Washington  w  ore,  which 
the  elder  Adams  put  on,  has  been  kept  bright  and 
without  dishonor  by  the  younger  Adams. 

Hut  it  is  not  necesssary  that  1  should  continue  the 
recitation  of  events  in  our  past  history,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  outline  of  the  character  of  the  living  Ad¬ 
ams.  Mr.  Adams  the  elder  undoubte<lly  occupied  a 
higher  position  than  his  son  Iras  or  can  occupy.  Hut 
why  1  Because,  in  all  probability,  our  country  never 
again  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  man  —  no  mat¬ 
ter  w'hat  his  moral  or  intellectual  worth  —  how  brave 
or  how  exalted — to  occupy  a  similar  place  in  our  his¬ 
tory —  never  such  as  was  maintained  by  our  fathers 
in  the  Council  C’hamber  of  the  Country  and  on  her 
battle-fields.  As  the  Pilgrims  were  a  peculiar  people, 
so  were  their  immediate  successors.  'I'he  Pioneers  of 
the  country,  who  fought  their  w’ay  to  Independence, 
were  almost  a  distinct  race  of  men  —  living  in  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ages  of  the  world.  They  were 
men  of  themselves  —  born  in  an  eventful  period  ol 


limr,  and  cliararU*riHcd  by  thwe  ppnuliar  habits  ot'  life,  I  men  of  his  own  time  would  not  be  able  to  raise  it  from 
which  belonged  to  their  time.  Kvery  incident  in  our  i  the  jrround.  In  his  second  qualification  of  heroism, 
early  history,  from  the  landinjT  of  Columbus  to  the  set- I  that  which  probably  belonors  to  cultivation  of  the 
tlements  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  and  throu£rh  the  i  mind  and  the  formation  of  fjovernment,  have  we  not 
Old  Indian  and  French  w'ars,  onward  to  the  solemnly  '  too  much  reason  to  inquire  whether  the  parallel  of  di- 
avowed  determination  to  resist  Fncrland  in  her  attempts  !  minished  power  is  not  applicable  to  the  progress  of  our 
to  enforce  colonial  vassalage,  and  thence  through  the  |  own  history  ?  If  it  be  so,  we  have  at  least  the  conso- 
nieetings  of  the  first  (Congress,  to  the  time  when  the  ;  lation  that  we  diminish  only  in  one  of  the  scales  of  he- 
vole  was  taken  that  the  (colonies  were,  and  of  right  i  roism;  for  when  I  rellect  upon  the  achievements  of  our 
ought  to  he,  free  and  independent — and  from  this  in- '  most  recent  conllict  with  the  British  Lion,  I  am  sure 


Unresting  perirKi  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  (*on- 
stitution  —  every  incident,  from  the  discover)'  of  the 


every  heart  will  respond  to  the  declaration  which  rises 
from  the  lu'art  to  the  lips.  No!  in  the  prowess  of 


continent  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  form  of  govern-  '  the  arm,  and  the  valor  of  the  soul,  we  have  not  degen- 
inent  was  wonderful.  The  men  who  lived  in  such  times  j  crated  from  the  energy  of  our  forefathers.” 
were  of  necessity  remarkable  men.  Sutfering,  sacri-  j  No!  I  may  say  again;  and  should  the  occasion  of¬ 
fice,  distresses  had  made  them  so,  an<l  as  we  cannot  an-  for  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  prove  as  bold  and  as  brave, 
ticipate  the  repetition  of  such  scenes,  neither  can  we  |  as  firm  and  as  devoted,  as  the  bravest  of  our  forefath- 
again  expect  such  a  display  of  human  excellence.  Mr.  '  ers,  Mr.  Adams  would  now  be  what  his  father  was, 
Adams  has  recently  called  it  “  the  heroic  age  of  Amer  *  i  wJien  Massachusetts  ;md  the  Colonies  united  called  for 
ican  history,”  and  (»od  forbid  there  should  be  another  his  services.  I  cannot  admit,  even  in  these  days  when 
heroic  age,  even  if  a  rejietition  of  such  sacrifices  are  to  j  the  arrows  of  prejudice  are  hurled  at  the  venerated 
make  even  such  heroes.  “  Our  days  of  enjoyment  are  man  now  living,  and  doing  active  service,  that  he  is 
better  than  were  those  of  our  forefathers,”  Mr.  Ad- !  less  of  a  great  and  good  man  than  his  father  was — 
ams  has  saiil,  and  he  has  added,  too,  what  none  of  that  he  would  render  a  less  hearty  or  less  cheerful 


us  should  forget,  “  that  our  days  of  enjoyment  are  the 
fmits  of  their  toils,  of  danger,  of  sulTering,  of  their  lof¬ 
ty  and  generous  exertion.”  “  We  must  confess,”  he 
says,  “that  if  these  are  better  days  for  enjoyment, 
those  were  the  better  days  for  illustrious  action.”  It 


support  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Youth, 
manhood,  and  age,  have  been  passed  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  even  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  the  more  than 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  his  existence.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  (piestion  his  integrity,  his  ability,  or  his 


may  be  true,  loo,  of  us,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  declared  of  faithfulness  to  the  Union  and  the  principles  of  a  good 
the  common  opinion  of  the  ancient  (ireeks  of  the  later  government. 

limes,  and  of  the  two  classes  of  events  and  of  actors  John  Quincy  Adams  was  born  at  Braintree,  Massa- 
recorded  in  the  ancient  history  of  (ireece:  “'riie  first  chusetts,  now  Quincy,  and  as  1  helieve  upon  the  ohl 
of  these  periods,”  he  says,  “  was  in  later  limes  usual- 1  homestead  where  his  father  lived  and  passed  the  rem- 
ly  denominated  the  heroic  age,  and  it  acquired  thatap-  '  nant  of  his  days,  during  his  n'tirement  to  private  life, 
pellation  hy  the  supposed  superiority  of  the  men  who,  I  after  the  contest  between  him  and  JelTerson  for  the 
during  that  stage  of  human  civilization,  made  them- |  Presidency  in  1801.  'I'lie  history  of  that  ancient  town 
selves  conspicuous  among  their  cotemporaries  by  qnal- '  of  Quincy  could  not  be  written  without  recording  upon 
ities  or  achievements  superior  to  those  possessed  perhaps  every  other  page  some  interesting  event  be- 
or  acconiplisbeil  by  the  rest.  Those  qualities  and  i  longing  to  the  history  of  the  Adamses.  The  last 
achievements  were  themselves  of  two  very  dilTcrent  |  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  John  Adams  spent  there, 
kinds,  one  characterised  by  the  exercise  of  physical  I  and  nearly  the  first  twenty-five  years ;  and  inde4^d  all 
force  upon  external  nature  and  upon  men  —  the  other  I  the  years  of  his  life  from  1735  to  1820,  excepting  only 
by  the  developenient  of  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  I  the  brief  period  he  was  in  Boston  and  Worcester,  and 
'riie  renown  of  the  hero  was  sometimes  acquired  by  j  when  engaged  in  the  public  service  at  Washington 
the  extermination  of  monsters,  such  as  the  Nemean  |  and  abroad.  The  son  has  lived  there  from  1767  to 
lion,  or  the  Miriataur,  and  the  destruction  of  tyrants  and  ,  18.3!),  excepting  only  the  time  when  private  and  pub- 
other  wild  beasts  in  human  form,  and  sometimes  by  lie  duties  have  called  him  to  Washington,  and  the 
alluring  mankind  to  congn'gate  together  in  civil  asso-  |  time  he  passed  in  Kiirope.  Quincy  is  his  home,  and 
ciations,  and  hy  founding  institutions  of  government  to  ;  the  Adamses  have  given  an  interest  to  the  town  which, 
last  through  long  successions  of  time.  The  fame  of  without  their  connection  with  it,  would  never  have 
heroism  was  very  rarely  atUiined  by  the  same  person  |  been  felt.  A  few  years  hence,  like  Mount  Vernon  and 
for  successful  energy  in  both  of  these  courses  of  ac- :  Monticello,  it  will  be  visited  as  the  place  where  lies 
lion ;  yet  was  it  not  entirely  without  example,  and  deposited  the  remains  of  one,  perhaps  of  two  of  the 
Plutarch  has  recordtHl,  in  the  life  of 'riieseus,  one  per-  greatest  and  best  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  in 
sonage  equally  celebrateil  for  both  kinds  of  heroism,  by  American  history.  Mr.  Adams  I  have  said  was  born 
ridding  the  earth  of  nionsmrs,  and  by  laying  the  foun-  in  1707,  and  an  eventful  year  it  was  and  full  of  inter- 
dutions  of  the  political  constitution  of  Athens.  One  est  to  the  Colonies;  for  even  then  the  seeds  of  Ameri- 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,”  continued  Mr.  Adams,  “  is  i  can  Independence  were  ripening  for  the  harvest.  Mr. 
represented,  in  that  pomn,  while  engaged  in  morUil  j  Adams  the  elder,  twelve  years  before,  had  had  what 
combat  with  his  enemy,  as  lifting  and  hurling  at  him  '  he  called  his  “reverie,”  that  anon  the  (Colonies  would 
a  rock  of  such  weight,  that  the  poet  declares  twelve :  be  so  strong  in  themselves  that  all  Kurope  could  not 
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subdue  them.  From  1700  to  ’07,  the  Hrutiises,  and 
Antonys,  and  Caesars,  were  abroad,  and  America  was 
becoming  as  mutinous  as  rehelUous  liomo.  The  royal 
dogma  which  proclaimed  that  the  warrant  by  whicli 
the  King  and  Parliament  governed  the  land  was  the 
will  of  God,  was  not  the  creed  of  the  sons  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  They  rejected  it  with  disgust,  ami  disdained 
to  admit  that  King  (leorge  or  the  Parliament  was  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  grace  of  (iod.  From  170.’l  and  ’Ot  to  ’07, 
all  was  hustle  and  excitement.  i,The  blood  suckers  of 
the  nation  were  gorging  themselves  for  the  destined 
death.  The  prayer  of  the  Colonists  in  the  \ew’  World 
was  answ'ered  with  a  repetition  of  the  insult  in  the  Old. 
'I’he  storm  begun  to  gather  in  the  northern  sky,  and 
the  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  was 
spreading  gradually  hut  steadily,  until  the  heavens 
looked  red  and  lowering.  Kiigland,  even  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  w'as  horn,  begun  to  snutT  rebellion  in 
the  breeze,  and  soon  after  the  whole  air  w^as  tainted 
w  ith  it.  Mr.  Adams  w  as  horn  almost  in  the  thickness 
of  the  darkness,  and  at  the  time  when  his  father  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  grand  scheme  w  hich  in  the  end  was  to 
blow  “his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty’s  power  sky- 
high.”  It  was,  surely,  something  of  an  event,  to 
he  born  in  a  day  like  this,  and  w  e  may  do  no  wrong, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  revere  those  still  living  among  us,  w  ho 
were  born  before  the  American  Magna  Charta,  if  so 
1  may  call  our  Declaration  of  Kights,  had  its  exis¬ 
tence. 

I  shall  enter  now  more  minutely  upon  a  statement 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Adams,  quoting 
from  a  chronological  index  which  has  never  met  the 
[Public  eye,  and  which  therefore  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  reader  interested  in  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams.  The  brief  page  or  two  which  follows  is  from  an 
unpublished  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  a  friend,  and  the 
facts  were  given  by  him  in  the  form  they  ap¬ 
pear,  with  no  expectation  and  with  no  w  ish  that  they 
should  meet  the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  from  the  month  of  February  1778, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  substantially  in  the  public 
service.  At  this  early  period  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
he  embarked  w  ith  his  father  in  the  Poston  frigate  for 
France.  His  father  went  out  to  the  Court  of  France 
as  joint  Commissioner  with  Penjamin  Franklin  and 
Arthur  Lee.  IMr.  Adams  received  no  pay  or  emolu¬ 
ment  on  this  voyage.  John  Quincy  was  a  boy  in  the 
process  of  education,  and  in  the  year  1778  and  1779, 
learnt  from  his  school  teacher  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
in  the  French  language  as  familiarly  and  with  the 
same  facility  as  in  his  own.  “  In  these  same  years,” 
he  has  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  “  I  twice  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  battle  array,  in  the  midst  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1781,  being  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  1  went  w  ith  Francis  Dana,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Congress  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  to  St.  Pe- 
tershurgh,  and  there  resided  w  ith  him  fifteen  months, 
serving  him  as  Secretary,  Translator,  and  Interpreter. 
Mr.  Dana  w’as  not  formally  received  by  the  Empress 
Catlierine,  wdio  had  not  recognized  the  Independence 
of  the  United  Slates,  hut  had  some  informal  negotia¬ 


tions  w  ith  her  (lovernmenl  through  the  French  Minis¬ 
ter  at  her  Court,  the  Marquis  do  Verac.  Mr.  Dana 
was  unacquainted  with  the  French,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Verac  w  ith  the  English  language.  In  their  conferen¬ 
ces  Mr.  Adams  w  as  the  only  Interpreter  between  them. 
In  their  correspondence,  he  translated  Mr.  Dana’s  let¬ 
ters  into  French  for  the  Marquis,  and  the  Manjuis’s  an¬ 
swers  into  English  for  Mr.  Dana,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  copied  Mr.  Dana’s  letters  and  despatches,  took  les¬ 
sons  in  (German,  and  studied  (’icero’s  Orations  and  tho 
life  of  (’ornelius  N'epos.  Mr.  Dana  paid  his  expenses, 
and  received  from  Congress  compensation  for  Mr. 
Adams’  services  as  his  Secretary. 

From  August,  17H.*1,  to  May,  178r>,  Mr.  Adams  has 
informed  his  friend  that  he  was  w  ith  his  lather  in  llol- 
larul,  England,  and  France,  and  served  as  his  Secr«*ta- 
ly  during  that  time;  hut  for  that  service  neither  he  nor 
his  father  ever  received  any  compensation  from  the 
public. 

In  178.7,  he  left  Ids  fatln  r  and  family  in  France, 
w  here  he  had  been  after  the  Peace  of  178.1,  joint  (’om- 
missioner  w  ith  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jt  iTi  rson  for  ne- 
gociating  commercial  treaties  with  all  Europe.  His 
father  was  now  appointed  Minister  to  (Jreat  Pritain, 
and  was  about  proceeding  to  Eondon.  Instead  of  go¬ 
ing  w  ith  him,  young  Adams  came  home  to  finish  his 
education  at  Harvard  University  and  in  the  office  of 
Theophilus  Parsons  at  \ewhur}'port. 

From  I78.7  to  ITD  I,  he  was  in  private  life,  although 
in  1 79-,  he  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poston  a 
Clerk  of  the  Market  and  served  them  in  that  capacity 
one  year,  and,  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  by  their 
Selectmen  to  deliver  the  tow  ii  Oration  upon  that  year, 
which  service  he  likewise  performed.  In  1 79,1  and 
1791  he  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  the  n  (’ourt  of 
Sessions  for  the  (’ounty  of  SufTolk,  the  (’ouiity  At¬ 
torney.  That  (b)urt  has  since  been  abolished,  the 
Municipal  Court  being  substituted  in  its  place. 

In  May,  1791,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams  was  appointed  by  President  Washington,  Minis¬ 
ter  Resident  to  the  United  Netherlands  —  and  from 
that  lime  to  the  present,  w  ith  the  intervals  of  one  year 
on  his  return  from  Prussia  in  1801,  of  one  year  after 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stams 
in  1808,  and  of  tw  o  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  President  of  the  United  Slates  from  18*J9  to 
1831,  he  has  been  constantly  in  the  public  service. 
Mr.  Adams  considers  indeed  his  public  life  as  having 
commenci'd  in  February,  1778.  From  that  time  he 
w  as  bred  to  it,  and  from  that  time  he  has  said  he  has 
never  be«n  good  for  any  thing  else. 

Among  the  public  offices  I  have  not  counted  that  of 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  Mr.  A<lams  held  from  1800  to  1809,  w  hile 
hr  was,  two  of  the  same  years,  in  the  Senate  of  tho 
United  States.  He  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  which  has  been  published. 

The  following,  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  many  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  public  life  held  by  Mr.  Adams, 
j  will  be  read  w  ith  interest.  W  hat  man  is  there 
I  among  us  who  has  been  so  much  or  more  deservedly 
!  honored  ? 
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IjrriOfXTS  I?l  THE  LIFE  OF  JOH?f  QCIXCY  ADAMS. 

1767.  July  11.  He  mat  born  at  Braintrre,  now  Quincy, 
MasMchusetts. 

1778.  Keb.  11.  Kmbarki'd  with  faifi  father  in  the  Boston 

frigate,  Capt.  Tucker,  for  France. 

Apiil  1.  Arrived  at  Bordeaux,  and  went  to  Paris. 

1779.  June  17.  Sailed  from  L’Orient,  in  die  French  frigate 

l.ii  Sensible,  for  America. 

Aug.  0.  Landed  at  Mt.  Wollaston  Beach,  Bruin* 
tree. 

Nov.  9.  Kmbarked  again  in  La  Sensible  for  France. 
Dec.  o.  I  jnnde«l  from  La  Sensible  at  F'ewal,  S[>nin. 

1780.  Jan.  7.  Arrivt^l  at  Paris,  after  travelling  by  land 

from  Fewal. 

luly.  Went  with  his  father  from  Paris  to  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Dec.  F.iitered  as  n  Student  at  the  University  of 
I^yden. 

1781.  July  5.  Left  Amsterdam —•  Private  Secretary  to 

Francis  Dana,  Minister  to  Russia. 

Aug. ‘JO.  Arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Secretary,  In- 
teq>reter,  and  Translator  to  F.  Dana. 

1782.  Oct.  31.  Left  F.  Dana  at  St.  Petersburgh  —  travel- 

U*d  through  Sweiien  and  Denmark. 

1783.  April.  Arrived  at  the  Hague. 

August.  \Vent  with  his  father  from  the  Hague  to 
Paris. 

*83-3.  Au.  to  Ma.  Private  Secretary  to  his  father. 

1783.  October.  Went  with  his  father  from  Paris  to  London. 

1784.  Januar)'.  From  London  to  the  Hague. 

May.  Alone  from  the  Hague  to  London. 

June.  From  London  to  the  Hague. 

July.  From  the  Hague  to  Lomlon. 

August.  From  London,  he  went  with  his  father, 
mothi  r,  and  sister  to  Paris. 

1785.  May.  Left  his  father  —  embarked  at  L’Orient  for 

New  York. 

July.  Arrived  at  New  Y'ork  —  thence  proceeded 
to  Boston,  Braintree,  and  Haverhill. 

1786.  April.  Kntered  a  Junior  Sophister  at  Harvard 

University. 

1787.  July  17.  (iraduated  as  A.  B.  at  Harvard  University. 
Sept.  Kntered  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  New- 

buryport,  student  at  Lew. 

1790.  July.  Admitunl  to  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  Boston. 

1792.  March.  Clerk  of  the  Market,  Boston. 

1793.  July  4.  Dellveretl  the  Town  Oration. 

County  Attorney,  Court  of  Session,  Suffolk 
County. 

1794.  May.  Minister  Resident  to  the  United  Nether¬ 

lands. 

1795.  Special  Mission  to  F.ngland. 

1796.  Minister  Pleni)>otcntiary  to  Portugal. 

1797-1801.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Prussia. 

Commission  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  with 
S\^edeo. 

1802.  Member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 

1803-1808.  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
1809-1815.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia. 

1813.  Commission,  with  Ciallatin  and  James  .V.  ! 

Bayard,  Russian  Mediation.  | 


1817-1825.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
1825-1829.  President  of  the  United  States. 

1831-1839.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representative! 
of  the  United  States. 

From  this  chronological  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  reached,  as  far  as  rank  and  place  could 
make  it  so,  the  highest  point  of  greatness ;  but  unlike 
the  ambitious  and  purely  selfish,  he  has  continued  his 
services  to  the  country  beyond  the  goal  of  the  highest  em¬ 
inence  of  station  merely.  In  the  spirit  of  our  noble  institu¬ 
tions,  he  has  been  content  to  serve  the  people  in  humbler 
life  than  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States.  The 
Kxecutivc  soon  became  a  Representative ;  and,  in  truth, 
as  the  more  immediate  Representative  of  the  people  he 
has  done  better  service  perhaps  to  the  country  than  as 
the  President  of  the  Nation.  The  propriety  of  this 
gradation  or  retrogradation  has  been  doubted,  even  by 
some  of  Mr.  Adams’  friends,  who  would  rather  have 
seen  him  forever  in  retirement  than  what  he  is  —  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But 
whyl  Why  should  the  experienced  statesman  —  the 
pure  patriot  —  the  profound  scholar — ever  cease  to  be 
useful  “I  Is  there  so  much  sanctity  belonging  to  the 
Presidential  robel  Is  the  Executive  so  high  above 
those  w'ho  made  him  the  Executive,  that  he  must  for¬ 
ever  fold  his  arms,  after  descending  the  Presidential 
platform  to  mix  again  with  the  People,  always  greater 
than  the  Executive!  Is  this  the  hour  to  extinguish 
the  light  of  experience  —  the  time  to  bury  the  ten  tal¬ 
ents  hitherto  devoted  to  the  public  service!  Is  this 
republicanism!  Nay,  is  it  good  morals,  and  did  our 
Creator  design  that  men — high  minded  men — should 
be  useful  only  when  they  could  be  so  by  exaltation! 
The  Representative  branch  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment —  the  House  of  Representatives  —  it  seems  to  me 
is  the  great  Citadel  of  Liberty;  and  he  who  serves 
there,  serves  w  here  the  service  of  the  statesman  con¬ 
fers  the  greatest  benefit.  “  Do  ^ood  and  be  useful,^' 
we  may.  consider  as  God’s  great  command,  and  Mr. 
Adams  I  am  sure  has  done  great  good  and  been  emi¬ 
nently  useful  in  the  station  he  occupies. 

For  six  or  seven  sessions  past,  at  W’ashington,  I 
have  watched  his  movements  as  the  Representative  of 
as  intelligent  a  body  of  constituents  as  any  in  the 
country.  I  have  seen  his  severely  arduous  labors  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  unusual  excitement  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country.  His  labors  have  been  Hercu¬ 
lean —  no  one  knows  how  many  or  how  hard  but  those 
intimately  acquainted  w  ith  the  man.  Old  as  he  is,  he 
is  always  at  his  post — instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season — almost  the  first  man  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  almost  the  last  man  to  leave  it, 
although  residing  almost  the  furthest  off  from  the 
scene  of  his  labors.  As  he  is  punctually  at  his  post, 
so  is  he  prompt  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties. 
If  in  manner  he  is  excessive  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  his 
love  of  order  which  you  sec  in  every  thing  that  be- 


1814.  Joint  Commisnioner  Plcnipoicniiary  for  i  longs  to  him.  To  this  first  law  of  Heaven  more  per- 

IVace,  at  Ghent.  |  haps  than  to  any  thing  else  he  owes  his  ability  to  per- 

1815-1817.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plcni- '  form  the  giant  tasks  he  accomplishes:  order  has  been 
innentiary  to  Great  Britain.  |  hobby  through  life  and  disorder  hi.s  abominalicn. 
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The  beginning  of  the  year,  of  the  month,  of  the  week, 
of  the  hour  almost,  knows  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
expir^^ton  of  the  time  hnds  every  thing  well  done.  He 
rises  betimes  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  day,  and 
as  soon  as  the  bird  warbles  the  earliest  note,  you  hnd 
him  breathing  the  morning  air,  and  taking  his  morn¬ 
ing  exercise.  Nor  is  he  an  early  riser  only  at  the 
seasons  of  the  year  w'hen  all  nature  is  fair  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Always,  in  winter  as  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  “morning  opes  her  golden  gaU‘3.”  and  often 
when  “dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light,” 
you  find  him  far  from  home  perhaps,  performing  tlie 
usual  walk,  which  always  precedes  the  labors  of  the 
day.  In  his  family  the  same  regularity  exists,  and 
the  cheerfulness  which  always  accompanies  proper 
exercise,  and  “makes  good  digestion  wait  on  appe* 
tite,”  is  seen  in  the  countenances  of  the  inmates  of  his 
dwelling.  At  home,  friends  have  told  me  that  “  he 
makes  a  July’s  day  short  as  December.”  There  he 
shows  himself  a  fond  father,  a  devoted  husband,  an 
excellent  friend  ;  and  bating  an  occasional  coldness  of 
manner,  which  is  rather  the  result  of  age  and  absence 
of  mind  than  a  w  ish  to  be  distant,  he  always  makes 
his  house,  even  to  the  stranger  visiter,  truly  welcome. 
Thus  much  for  Mr.  Adams  in  private  life. 

In  public  life  he  Is  a  no  less  interesting  student  for 
(  the  young  American  to  study.  He  has  served  his 
country  well  in  every  department,  from  the  humble 
Secretary  of  a  Foreign  Legation  to  the  highest  offices 
known  under  our  form  of  government.  His  long  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  and  his  disposition  to  study  every  thing 
connected,  morally,  intellectually,  or  politically,  with 
the  Governments  of  Europe  has  made  him  familiar 
,  with  all  the  peculiarities  and  nearly  all  the  locations 
of  the  Old  World.  His  know  ledge  of  diplomacy  is 
w  onderful,  and  never  ceases  to  surprise  even  the  most 
intelligent  listener.  To  hear  him  recite  historical 
events  you  wouM  suppose  he  had  prepared  himself 
immediately  for  the  task ;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
necessary  or  the  fact,  I  have  heard  him,  when  called 
uport  merely  to  explain  some  matter  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing  of  some  question  of  fact,  speak  for  an  hour  nearly 
in  explaining  matters  of  fact  idenlifiedwrith  the  history 
of  his'  ow’n  and  one  of  the  Governments  of  Europe. 
Fluently  as  he  spoke  the  French  language  abroad  in 
boyhood,  he  reads,  writes,  and  speaks  it  as  well  now, 
I  believe,  as  ever.  A  familiarity  w'ith  the  Court  lan¬ 
guage  of  Europe  through  a  long  life  has  doubtless  en* 
abled  him  to  become  better  acquaiiited  with  foreigners 
and  foreign  peculiarities  than  otherwise  he  w’ould  have 
done.  His  memory,  too,  has  done  wonders  towards 
making  him  a  book  of  travels,  as  in  truth  he  is.  He  is 
an  Almanac  of  dates  —  a  record  of  events ;  and  what  is 
j  not  usual  he  combines,  witl^all  these  statistical  mat- 
^  I  ters,  at  times  a  brilliant  and  powerful  imagination, 
i  Nothing  could  be  more  glowing  or  better  exhibit  a 

i  strong  and  matured  intellect  than  many  of  the  passa¬ 
ges  in  his  discourse  upon  the  “  Jubilee  of  the  Consti- 
-  tution.” 

In  W'ashington,  notwithstanding  all  you  may  have 
I  heard  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Adams  shares  the  confidence 
I  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  both  parties.  In  all 
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matters  referring  to  foreign  diplomacy  he  is  now 
the  ref  tret  between  disputants,  as  he  was  during  the 
twelve  years  he  was  Secretary  of  State  and  President 
of  the  United  States.  So  in  all  matUua  belonging  to 
the  Government  proper  he  is  well  conversant,  and  his 
opinion  is  asked  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  most 
frequently  his  advice  is  received  and  acted  upon  in  the 
greatest  confidence.  Nor  is  his  infiuence  confined  to 
politics,  or  to  questions  connected  witli  party.  As  a 
great  observer,  reading  much  and  “  looking  quite 
through  the  deeds  of  men,”  he  is  no  less  a  good  scho¬ 
lar  than  a  good  politician.  More  than  all,  he  is  a  de¬ 
voted  student  of  the  liible,  and  his  brief  letter,  written 
some  time  since  in  answer  to  a  society  of  young  men 
in  lialtimore,  soliciting  his  advice  in  regard  to  what 
books  were  to  be  read  with  the  most  profit,  contains 
more  good  advice  than  all  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the 
world  of  fashionable  philosophers  ever  wrote.  The 
Word  of  (iod  Mr.  Adams  recommended  to  his  young 
friends  as  the  Book  of  Hooks,  to  be  studied  above  all 
others,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  any  w  ork  calculated 
to  improve  the  heart,  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  to 
give  vigor  to  the  imagination. 

Thus  having  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  prominent 
events  in  the  lives  of  tlie  two  Adamses,  but  little  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  concluding  the  third  number 
of  my  sketches.  You  have  seen  many  points  sf  re¬ 
semblance  betw  een  the  father  and  the  son.  Like  the 
younger  Adams,  the  elder  rendered  some  service  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  after  throwing  off  the  Presi¬ 
dential  robes  of  office,  and  leaving  the  duties  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  Executive  to  be  performed  by  men  not 
more  worthy,  yet,  with  Jeflferson  as  with  Jackson, 
much  more  the  favorites  of  the  people.  The  el¬ 
der  Adams  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  85,  was  an  elector 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
—  offices  the  one  of  which  he  had  held  more  than  thirty- 
six  years  before,  and  the  other  of  which  he  had  filled 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  W’ashington.  The 
same  year,  1820,  Massachusetts  called  him  to  serve 
the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  revise  the 
Constitution  w’hich  more  than  forty  years  before  he 
had  done  his  share  in  forming.  At  the  age  of  72,  the 
younger  Adams  is  an  active  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  and  after  half  a  hundred  years 
has  rolled  round  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
he  has  spoken  of  the  events  which  he  has  seen  and 
w’hich  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States — and  in  the  city,  too,  where  the 
inauguration  took  place,  and  in  sight  of  the  City  Hall, 
“from  the  balcony  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,”  as  he  says,  “administered  to 
George  Washington  the  solemn  oath  faithfully  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  preserve,  protect,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

The  living  Adams,  like  his  father,  has  lived  long 
enough  to  have  his  enemies  —  bitter  ones  too,  and  God 
bless  the  man  who  is  without  them,  —  for  such  an  one 
must  need  the  special  guardianship  of  the  angels  and 
the  Deity.  “  After  the  straitest  sect,”  a  rtepublican, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  called  a  Federalist.  Appointed  to 
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office  by  OcDeral  Washinj^on  and  continued  in  office 
by  those  sterling^  Republicans,  Madison  and  Munroe, 
always  in  public  life  and  always  doing  good  service  to 
the  country  as  a  public  man,  it  matters  but  little  w  hat 
he  is  called,  whether  a  Republican  or  a  Federalist. 

1  confess  1  cannot  understand  these  party  terms  as  now 
used  by  the  politicians  of  the  day.  In  the  language  of 
Jefferson,  1  am  ready  to  believe  “that  we  are  all  Fed¬ 
eralists  and  all  Republicans,*’  or  that,  as  the  truth  is,  I 
believe,  time  has  abolished  these  distinctions  and  that  no 
such  parties  are  in  existence  among  us.  As  Whitfield 
imagined  the  important  inquiry  in  Heaven  would  be,  not 
who  are  Methodists,  who  Baptists,  who  Congregation- 
alists,  and  who  Unitarians,  but  who  are  Christians,  so 
may  1  suppose  the  important  inquiry  in  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  servants  should  be,  not  who  are  Federalists  or  who 
Republicans,  who  Whigs,  or  who  Democrats,  but  who 
are  Patriots*  Mr.  Adams  may  be  called  by  any  or  all 
of  these  party  names.  If,  how  ever,  to  have  full  faith 
in  our  free  institutions — in  the  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  land— ^ if  to  discard  the 
doctrine  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  to  aban¬ 
don  the  one  man  power  and  all  the  forms  of  royalty  — 
if  to  do  this  necessarily  makes  a  man  a  Federalist  or 
a  Republican,  Mr.  Adams  unquestionably  belongs  to 
the  party  practicing  such  a  creed.  He  may  not  have 
that  faiUi  in  the  wisdom  of  the  people  that  Jefferson 
had,  who,  nothing  doubting,  believed  fully  that  the  mul¬ 
titude  was  incapable  of  doing  a  wrong ;  nor  do  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  advocate  so  strong  a  government 
now  as  Hamilton  would  have  made';  although  in  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  time,  if  he  had  not  occupied  a  middle  ground 
as  the  safest,  he  would  probably  have  been  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  party.  There  are  many  men  among  us  now,  ster¬ 
ling  Democrats,  who  were  once*  Federalists,  as  there 
are  men  once  Federalists  who  now  call  themselves 
Republicans.  It  w  as  no  offence  to  believe  of  old  that 
the  success  of  the  Federal  party,  so  called  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Government,  was  beneficial  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  Union.  Many  then  believed  it  a  good 
platform  to  build  upon  as  many  have  since,  w  ho  ne¬ 
vertheless  rejoiced  when  the  Federal  party  w  as  defeat¬ 
ed,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeffcison.  The  most  im¬ 
partial  observer  who  has  ever  written  a  Hook  upon 
our  institutions,*  and  a  man  who  certainly  as  w  ell  un¬ 
derstands  them  as  the  majority  of  our  own  statesmen,* 
has  said  much  in  reference  to  both  the  (juestions  1  have 
alluded  to.  First,  of  the  fact  of  the  extinction  of  the 
old  Federal  party  he  days,  when  speaking  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  'Fhomas  JeTerson,  that  “  the  means  by  which 
the  Federalists  maintained  their  position  w'cre  artifi¬ 
cial  and  their  resources  were  temporary.  An  immense 
majority  declared  itself  against  the  retiring  party — the 
Adams  party  —  and  the  F<*deralists  found  themselves 
4a  so  small  a  minority,  that  they  at  once  despaired  of 
future  success.  The  Federalists,  perceiving  that  they 
Werv  vanquished,  without  resource,  and  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  nation,  fell  into  tico  dhtnons^  of  trhieh 
one  /ef  fifi  the  metoriotu  Refmblieant^  and  the  other  aban- 
doned  it$  raJiying  poinii  and  its  name.  Many  yeatt 
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have  already  elapud  siftu  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party, 

Of  the  second  point  I  have  referred  to,— that  it  was 
well  for  the  Government  that  the  Federal  parly  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Republican  party  in  power,  the  same  author 
says  that,  —  “  the  accession  of  Federalists  to  power  was^  in 
my  opinion^  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  which  ac~ 
companied  the  formaiion  of  the  great  American  Union: 
they  resisted  the  inevitable  propensities  of  their  age 
and  of  the  country.  Their  government  gave  the  new 
Republic  time  to  acquire  a  certain  stability,  and  after- 
w*ards  to  support  the  rapid  growth  of  the  very  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  had  combatted.  A  considerable 
number  of  their  principles  w  ere  in  point  of  fact  embo¬ 
died  in  the  political  creed  of  their  opponents ;  and  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  subsists  at  the  present 
day  is  a  lasting  monument  of  their  patriotism  and  their 
w’isdom.”  Of  this  same  Constitution  Mr.  Adams  has 
said  in  his  recent  address,  when  speaking  of  the  time 
of  its  adoption  and  the  parties  of  those  days,'  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  is  entitled  to  be  called  almost  jointly  with  Mad¬ 
ison  its  author.”  “  Both,”  he  says,  “  spurred  to  the 
row’els  by  rival  and  antagonist  ambition,  were  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  leading  champions  of  two  widely  differ¬ 
ent  theories  of  government.  ”  Jefferson,  he  says, 
“bred  from  childhood  to  the  search  and  contemplation 
of  abstract  rights,  dw  elling  w  ilh  a  sort  of  parental  parti¬ 
ality  upon  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  treated  by  recent  communion  w  ith 
the  popular  leaders  and  doctrines  of  Revolutionary 
France  in  the  struggles  to  demolish  her  monarchy, 
had  disapproved  the  Constitution  for  its  supposed  ten¬ 
dency  to  monarchy,  and  for  its  ornission  of  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights,  and  finally  acquiesced  in  its  adoption 
upon  a  proniise  of  amendments.”  “  Hamilton,  in  con¬ 
trast,”  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  “  prompted  by  a  natural 
temper  aspiring  to  military  renown  —  nurtured  to  a 
spirit  of  subordination  by  distinguished  military  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  disgusted 
with  the  dishonest  imbecility  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Sovereign  States,  of  which  he  had  suffered  the  morti¬ 
fying  experience,  had  inclined  to  a  government  higher- 
toned  than  that  of  the  Constitution,  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  cheerfully  acceded,  and  which  he  had 
most  ably  advocated  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
“Federalist,”  and  in  the  Slate  Convention  of  New* 
York.”  Hamilton  has  somewhere  said,  that  he  was 
for  guarding  society  not  only  against  the  oppression  of 
its  rulers,  “  but  one  part  of  society  against  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  other  part.”  Jefferson  cared  but  little  for 
legislative  protection,  and  perhaps  because  he  thought 
it  sufficiently  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  1789,  he 
said  “  the  tyranny  of  the  Legislature  w’as  really  the 
danger  most  to  be  feared,  and  would  continue  so  for 
many  years.”  With  the  single  expression  of  the 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Adams  would  have  and  does 
have  less  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  multitude  than 
Mr.  Jefferson  had,  and  more  faith  in  the  virtue  and 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  well  than  Hamilton 
had  —  in  a  word,  that  he  would  have  adopted  the  safe 

middle  ground  between  tw’o  extremes, _ I  shall 

leave  my  readers  to  decide  w  hether  or  not  Mr.  Adanrs 
was  and  is  a  Federalist,  a  Republican,  a  Whig,  or  a 
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Democrat.  He  told  us  his  opinion  of  the  Constitution 
long  since,  which  opinion  was  and  is,  that  it  is  an 
obligatoiy  law  because  it  is  an  act  of  the  people.  He 
has  told  us,  too,  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  binding 
and  to  be  enforced,  because  they  are  expressions  of  the  | 
will  of  the  community.  This  doctrine  I  am  sure  is 
popular  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  true 
friends  of  the  people,  and  stern  enough,  on  the  other, 
for  those  w  ho  w  ould  enforce  the  laws  and  abide  by  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  at  all  hazards.  As  you 
will  never  find  Mr.  Adams  the  slave  of  a  party,  so, 
truly  consistent,  you  do  not  find  him  asking  any  one 
“  to  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,”  in  support 
of  his  peculiar  opinions.  While  he  is  independent  to 
stubbornness,  and  like  an  old  oak,  not  to  be  mind- sha¬ 
ken  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  community,  he  is  no 
bigot.  “  Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  w'ould 
well.  ”  His  great  fault  I  have  thought  at  times  is  a 
desire  to  keep  too  much  aloof  from  the  mass  of  man- 
kind.  For  example,  he  refuses,  if  1  mistake  not,  and 
I  believe  I  am  not  in  error,  to  connect  himself  with  any 
of  the  societies  of  the  day,  basing  his  action,  however, 
in  this  particular,  as  I  remember  once  to  have  heard 
him  say,  upon  the  sound  advice  of  Washington  in  re¬ 
gard  to  political  clubs  and  societies.  Alwrays  ready  to  | 
serve  the  whole  community,  he  wishes  not  to  be  tram¬ 
melled  by  laws  and  by-laws,  constitutions  and  regula¬ 
tions,  which  would  necessarily  limit  and  in  a  measure 
destroy  that  influence.  I  remember  to  have  read  some 
time  since  an  anecdote  of  old  John  Adams,  which 
illustrates  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  son  in 
regard  to  a  connection  with  the  societies  of  the  day. 
On  December,  in  1814,  a  society  was  formed  in 
Massachusetts  to  discourage  war,  and  the  opinions  of 
Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams  were  solicited  by  the 
members  of  the  society.  Mr.  Adams’s  answer  was 
altogether  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  such  an  one 
as  w’ould  be  given  by  the  son  were  his  opinion  solicit¬ 
ed.  “I  have  read,”  said  he,  “almost  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  the  solemn  reasonings  and  pathetic  declamar 
tions  of  Erasmus,  of  Fenelon,  of  St.  Pierre,  and  many 
others,  against  war  and  in  favor  of  peace.  A  longer 
and  more  extensive  practice  has  convinced  me  that 
wars  are  as  necessary  and  as  inevitable  in  our  system 
es  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  flnstead  of 
discouraging  a  martial  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  excited. 
We  have  not  enough  of  it  to  defend  us  by  sea  or  land. 
Universal  and  perpetual  peace  appears  to  me  no  less 


than  everlasting  passive  obedience  and  non-resist¬ 
ance.  The  human  flock  would  soon  he  fleeced  or 
butchered  by  one  or  a  fewr.”  In  conclusion,  said  tlie 
writer  in  plain,  blunt  but  honest  terms, — “  /  cannot  be 
a  member  of  your  society,  I  do  most  humbly  supplicate 
the  theolof^ans^  the  philosophers^  ond  the  politicians,  to 
let  me  die  in  peace,  I  seek  only  repose.”  For  the 
same  and  other  reasons  the  living  Adams  does  not  con¬ 
nect  himself  wjih  the  societies.  Either  he  cannot 
consistently,  and  will  not,  because  it  w’ill  place  him 
in  a  position  neither  useful  or  agreeable. 

I  had  intended,  before  concluding  this  sketch,  to 
have  said  something  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  prominent 
principles  he  has  advocated  in  Congress;  but  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  that  1  should  do  so,  for  his  peculiar  notions 
are  the  common  topics  of  discussion  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  “  He  is  of  age,”  and  not  only  can,  but  recent¬ 
ly  has,  spoken  for  himself  upon  one  of  the  most  exci¬ 
ting  public  questions  which  has  been  debated  in  the 
United  States,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  last,  best,  and,  all  in  all,  perhaps  the  ablest 
public  paper  from  the  pen  of  one  who  almost  from  the 
cradle  wras  educated  in  the  public  service.  Whenever 
the  prejudices  created  from  sectional  divisions  of  terri¬ 
tory  shall  die  away,  and  the  North  shall  cease  to  be 
unjust  to  the  South,  and  the  South  be  ashamed  of  her 
jealousies  of  the  North ;  w’henever  our  countrymen 
shall  feel  what  this  Union  cost  our  fathers — the  blood 
that  was  shed  —  the  treasure  that  was  lavished — the 
time  that  was  expended,  in  rearing  this  glorious  fabric ; 
whenever  memory  shall  do  its  perfect  work,  and  the 
consciences  of  men  be  alive  to  duty,  to  honor,  to  prin¬ 
ciple, —  then  will  the  noblest  among  us  be  ashamed  of 
the  slanders  which  we  have  heard  or  spoken  against 
one  of  the  purest  men  of  the  age.  Then  will  John 
Quincy  Adams,  like  his  venetated  parent,  be  renown¬ 
ed-celebrated  in  our  history  —  eminent  among  the 
statesmen  and  patriots  of  the  age  in  w’hich  he  lived  — 
the  Polar  Star,  to  be  followed  by  the  young  American 
patriot —  the  statesman’s  exemplar — the  scholar’s  stu¬ 
dy ; — alike  learned,  firm,  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  country — '  asking  nothing  of  his  countrymen, 
and  giving  to  his  country  his  youth,  his  age,  his  tal¬ 
ents,  his  experience,  his  counsel, — all  that  he  has  and 
all  that  he  is.  And  as  in  public,  so,  in  private  life, 

- 7  “  The  detirest  friend,  the  kindest  man, 

The  best  condition'd  and  unweon'd  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies.” 
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Mknendki  sailed  with  his  squadron,  and  passing 
throufifh  one  of  the  Bahama  channels,  made  the  eastern 
coast  of  Florida,  on  the  day  of  St.  Au^stine,  the  28th 
day  of  Auf^pist.  But  not  knowing  w  hether  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  had  established  their  fort  to  the  north  or  sooth 
from  where  he  was,  he  continued  for  some  days  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  coast;  sailing  in  the  day  time  and 
casting  anchor  at  night.  On  the  fifth  day  after  dis- 
corering  the  coast  some  Indians  were  seen  on  the 
beach,  and  a  boat,  with  twenty  armed  men,  was  des¬ 
patched  under  the  command  of  the  Camp-Major,  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdez.  On  their  approach  the  Indians 
placed  themseWes  in  a  hostile  attitude,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  but  retired  as  the  Spaniards  ad¬ 
vanced.  Valdez  being  unwilling  to  return  witliout 
speaking  to  them,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  fearful  that  on  an  0}>en  and  unknown  coast 
the  vessels  might  be  exposed  to  storm,  took  one  of  his 
soldiers  who  w’as  under  sentence  of  death,  and  pro¬ 
mising  a  full  pardon  in  case  of  success,  sent  him 
alone,  unarmed,  towards  the  Indians.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  Indians  in  their  turn  approached 
him,  and  being  informed  by  signs  that  the  Spaniards 
were  friendly  to  them,  laid  dow’n  their  arms  and  ap¬ 
proached  halfway  to  tne  party  of  Valdez,  who  follow¬ 
ed  their  example  and  met  them.  He  now  learned,  that 
the  Lutherans  were  c^stablished  about  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  to  the  North.  In  order  to  ingratiate  thein- 
fielvea  with  these  thOdren  of  nn/urr,  sw'eetmeais  were 
given  them  to  eat,  and  such  pn'sents  w  ere  made  them 
as  were  thought  to  be  arcppuble.* 

The  next  day,  Menc'ndez  himself  went  on  shore, ! 
with  fifty  matchlock  men,  and  was  met  by  the  Indians,  | 
dancing  and  singing  w  ith  great  joy.  lie  nveived  the  | 
same  information  that  was  given  to  Valdez;  aAer 
making  them  some  additional  pn'sents,  he  returned  on 
board,  and  contiiuiiHl  his  course  to  the  North.  In 
about  eight  leagues  he  discovered  a  good  harbor,  and 
a  handtotne  beach,  which  place  he  nameti  St.  Augus- 


*  I  wonder  llist,  ftnionjrct  other  ihtngr,  our  ftenmilrt  liave  i 
not  iritHl  tlwefitv't  of  a  little  si'G4U  on  the  8<Mnim>lr»!  i 


tine.  After  this,  he  continued  his  course,  without 
discovering  any  sign  of  the  Lutherans  until  towards 
evening  of  the  next  day,  when  large  vessels  were  ob¬ 
served  lying  at  anchor.  These,  the  Adelantado  im¬ 
mediately  concluded  to  be  the  reinforcement  of  Ri- 
baut,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  had  arrived. 
It  has  been  seen  that  his  plan  had  been  to  attack  the 
French  settlement  before  the  arrival  of  Hibaut,  and  on 
that  account  had  hastened  his  departure  from  Hispag- 
nula,  with  so  small  a  part  of  his  force.  He  was  now 
compelled  to  adopt  his  measures  to  this  unexpected 
turn  of  fortune. 

A  council  of  his  principal  officers  and  captains  was 
called.  They  all  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  being 
now’  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy  they  should  return 
immediately  to  Hispagnola  with  their  five  vessels, 
and  there  w  ait  the  junction  with  those  which  had  been 
separatc'd  from  them  by  the  tempest;  and  with  the 
squadron,  that  was  probably  by  this  time  arrived 
from  Biscay  and  Asturies,  then  proceed  to  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  men,  horses, 
and  munitions  of  war;  so  that  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  following  year,  they  would  bp  enabled  to  return 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  expel  the  French 
without  difficulty.  This  decision  did  pot  suit  the  ar¬ 
dent  and  impetuous  temperament  of  the  Adelantado. 
He  expressed  himself  in  these  terms — “  My  friends, 
it  will  never  do  for  us  to  retire  now,  since  the  enemy 
has  evidently  discovered  us;  four  of  our  vessels  have 
suflered  in  their  rigging,  and  can  be  easily  overtaken 
by  the  French  ships  if  they  should  give  us  chase. 
But,  it  is  evident  from  their  being  at  anchor  outside 
of  the  bar,  tliat  they  have  debarked  their  cargoes  and 
the  people  brought  in  them.  Our  safest  course,  then, 
is  to  attack  them  instantly,  before  they  can  he  manned 
again;  we  shall  find  them  an  easy  capture; — we  can 
then  return  to  St.  Augustine,  fortify  ourselves,  send 
one  of  our  vessels  to  Hispagnola,  and  in  the  spring 
proceed  over  land  against  their  fort  with  our  whole 
strength.'*  The  officers  were  at  once  struck  with  the 
view  8  cf  Meiiendez,  and  declared  that  the  boldest,  was 
plainly  on  this  occasion,  the  safest  course.  He  then 
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gave  them  their  orders,  and  communicated  his  plan  of 
attack.  They  were  to  wait  until  after  dark,  approach 
the  French  without  returning  their  fire,  and  cast  an¬ 
chor  in  the  best  position  for  boarding.  He  thought, 
that  they  might  be  at  first  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
to  consider  him  a  friend  or  foe,  as  they  could  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Spanish  squadron  had  yet  left  the  West 
Indies. 

About  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  he  approached  the 
French  ships,  which  immediately  opened  a  fire  upon 
him,  but  without  doing  any  material  injury :  he  cast 
anchor  as  near  them  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
sounded  his  trumpets  and  fired  a  salute,  which  was 
gladly  returned  by  the  French,  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  friends.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  the 
Adelantado  took  the  speaking  trumpet,  and  hailed  in 
a  very  courteous  manner,  with  the  usual  questions, 
as  to  “  who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  what 
they  were  doing.”  The  French  civilly  replied,  that 
they  “had  arrived  with  reinforcements  for  the  French 
under  the  government  of  Monsieur  de  Laudonier,  and 
that  their  Admiral  Ribaut  had  gone  up  the  river  with  the 
cargoes  and  supplies.”  In  turn,  they  made  the  same 
enquiries  of  the  new  comers.  The  Adelantado  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  was  “  Pedro  de  Menendez,  despatched 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty  Philip  the  Second,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  seize  the  Lutherans  established  in  Florida, 
and  to  cut  their  throats^  which  order  he  was  determined 
to  execute  to  the  letter,  as  well  from  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign  as  from  respect  and  veneration  to  the  holy 
catholic  religion,  as  they  would  find  to  be  true  at 
the  break  of  day;”  he  enquired  at  the  same  time, 
“whether  there  were  Catholics  on  board,  as  none  of 
them  should  be  hurt — but  every  heretic  must  expect  to 
die.”  The  Spanish  historians  relate,  that  this  was  no 
sooner  announced,  than  the  French,  forgetting  that 
politeness  so  characteristic  of  their  nation,  broke  out 
into  the  most  vulgar  and  abusive  language,  instead  of 
appreciating,  as  they  ought,  the  piety  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  ;  and,  moreover,  defied  him  to  execute  his  threats 
on  the  instant.  The  Adelantado,  (whose  object  was 
probably  to  frighten,  and  make  them  quit  their  vessels 
in  their  boats,)  indignant  at  their  insolence,  immediate¬ 
ly  gave  orders  to  board.  The  French  did  not  wait  the 
assault — they  preferred  cutting  their  cables  to  having 
their  throats  cut,  and  put  out  to  sea.  Menendez  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  and  continued  the  chase  until 
ten  o’clock,  without  success,  as  they  easily  outsailed 
him.  He  took  a  launch,  however,  which  they  had 
along  side,  and  in  their  haste  cut  adrift  with  sixteen 
men  on  board.  These  prisoners  proved  to  be  Luthe¬ 
rans,  and  with  one  exception  were  piously  reserved  by 
Menendez,  as  a  present  to  the  holy  office  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  probably  in  due  time  contributed  to  heighten 
the  glory  of  an  auto  da  fe.  The  Adelantado  returned 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  remained  but  a 
short  time,  seeing  the  French  in  motion  and  consider- 
ing  it  hopeless  to  attack  them  at  present.  He  directed 
his  course  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  first  of  September,  with  a  determination  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  intended  colony. 

Two  of  the  Captains,  Don  Andres  Lopez  Putino 


and  the  Italian  Juan  de  San  Vicente,  with  thirty  luon, 
were  sent  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful 
examination,  and  choosing  the  most  suitable  site  for  a 
fortification.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  Ade¬ 
lantado  himself  proceeded  to  the  place,  where  he  found 
a  great  number  of  Indians  waiting  his  arrival,  and  who 
had  been  rendered  friendly  by  the  accounts  given 
through  those  of  their  countrymen  who  had  been  seen 
on  the  former  visit.  Formal  possession  was  taken  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty — the  oath  of  fealty 
was  administered  to  the  officers— other  ceremonies 
were  performed,  and  a  solemn  mass  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  celebrated.  The  Indians  were  feasted, 
presents  distributed ;  after  which,  the  Adelantado  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  the  situation  chosen  by  the  Cap¬ 
tains,  and  being  satisfied,  returned  on  board  his  ship. 
Fearing  that  as  soon  as  the  French  vessels  should  re¬ 
turn,  the  enemy  would  embark  a  considerable  force  and 
come  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  set  to  work  to  unlade  his 
ships  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  directions  to  hasten  the  fortification,  so  that,  if 
they  should  come,  he  would  be  able  to  stand  a  siege. 
The  anchorage  being  a  league  and  a  half  from  tho 
landing-place,  they  were  several  days,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  utmost  diligence,  in  getting  on  shore  their 
people,  artillery,  munitions,  and  provisions.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  capture  of  the  galleon  San  Palayo,  he  des¬ 
patched  her,  together  with  the  other  large  vessel,  with 
the  fifteen  Lutherans  on  board,  to  Hwpagnola.  He 
retained  one  of  the  Lutherans  who  had  been  for  some 
time  at  the  Huguenot  Fort. 

It  now  becoming  necessary  to  establish  the  strictest 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  provisions ;  Menendez  made 
some  changes  in  the  rations,  with  which  all  were  sat¬ 
isfied,  excepting  Vicente  and  his  lieutenant,  who 
openly  complained.  From  this  time  these  officers 
were  looked  upon  with  distrust,  although  they  had  on 
several  occasions  shown  themselves  disaffected.  A 
small  vessel,  as  a  look-out,  with  about  a  hundred  men 
on  board,  was  stationed  on  the  bar. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  ships  having  returned 
to  Fort  Charles,  (or  Charlesfort,)  Ribaut,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Mons.  Laudonier,  and  other  officers,  re¬ 
solved  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  embarked 
all  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  the  four  largo 
vessels,  leaving  behind  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
men.  On  the  fifth  day  after  cruising  along  the  coast, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  new  Spanish  establishment, 
but  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor,  to  wait  for  the  change 
of  the  tide.  'Fhe  situation  of  the  Adelantado  was  crit¬ 
ical  in  the  -extreme,  for  the  French  being  more  than 
double  his  number,  if  they  could  succeed  in  effecting 
a  landing,  he  must  inevitably  be  overpowered.  In 
this  juncture,  he  put  up  his  prayers  to  God,  and  tho 
most  holy  Virgin,  had  a  solemn  mass  celebrated; 
and  the  Spanish  historians  would  seem  to  hint,  that 
these  acts  of  devotion  were  rewarded  by  a  special  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  divine  will  in  his  favor.  The  sun 
was  then  shining  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sea  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  when  all  at  once  a  north-wester 
burst  forth  with  tremendous  and  increasing  fury, 
threatening  instant  destruction  to  the  French  squad- 
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ron,  ivhich  waa  driyen  to  sea,  in  all  probability  to  be  , 
ioundere<i. 

As  the  tempest  appeared  to  have  set  in  for  some 
days,  and  the  reflections  of  Mcnendez  satisfied  him 
that  Rihaut  had  embarked  nearly  all  the  French 
troops,  he  resolved  upon  one  of  those  bold  and  adven¬ 
turous  undertakinppi  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
which  proves  that  as  a  general  he  possessed  talents  of 
the  highest  order,  he  formed  the  resolution  jn  his  mind 
to  march  over  land  and  attack  Fort  Charles  in  its 
present  weakened  state.  11  ut,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  his  offleers  and  men,  to  a 
step  which  seemed  as  rash  as  that  of  Ribaut  itself, 
and  to  overcome  their  unwillingness  to  set  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  to  march  through  an  unknown  coun¬ 
try,  he  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  plans.  But  first,  according  to  his 
invariable  practice  of  seeking  the  sanction  of  Heaven, 
on  all  his  great  undertakings,  he  ordered  mass  to  be  said, 
and  prayers  put  up  to  the  celestial  throne,  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  about  to  deliberate  in  the 
first  Spanish  council  ever  held  in  Florida.  Whether 
the  practice  of  such  consultations  was  more  common  in 
ancient,  than  in  modern  times,  or  that  the  Spanish  his¬ 
torians,  especially,  were  in  the  habit  of  enlivening  and 
ornamenting  their  narratives  by  the  dramatic  effect  of 
the  speeches  and  sallies  supposed  to  be  used  on  such 
occasions,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mo¬ 
dels,  or  of  the  Epic  poets,  certain  it  is  that  they  are  of 
yery  frequent  occurrence  in  their  best  historical  works. 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Solis,  abounds  with  ad¬ 
mirable  speeches,  replies,  and  rejoinders  ;  some  of 
them  as  terse  and  as  cogent  as  those  w'hich  occur  in 
Thucydides.  The  historians  of  Menendez  are  partic¬ 
ularly  minute  in  their  accounts  of  the  various  councils 
called  by  him,  and  with  a  uniformity  that  looks  ^  little 
suspicious ;  the  hero  is  always  made  to  give  the  wisest 
advice,  casting  a  clear  light  on  the  subject,  while  the 
rest  have  left  it  as  dark  as  they  found  it.  On  the 
present  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  had  no  easy 
task  to  perform  in  prevailing  on  his  people,  already 
panic  struck,  to  engage  in  one  of  the  boldest  enter¬ 
prises  tliat  can  be  well  imagined.  Aware  of  this,  the 
council  was  held  in  secret,  and  the  officers  were  en¬ 
joined  not  to  make  known  the  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  until  preparations  should  be  made  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  The  Adelantado  is  said  to  have  spoken  to 
this  effect: 

“  My  friends  and  companions,  an  opportunity  is 
now  presented  us,  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  execute  at  a  single  blow,  the  holy  commis¬ 
sion  on  which  we  have  been  sent.  We  must  recollect 
that  it  is  not  only  our  own  interests  and  safety  that  are 
at  stake,  w  ith  the  interests  of  our  sovereign,  but  also 
the  cause  of  our  holy  religion,  which  we  have  been 
sent  here  to  establish;  and  if  we  fail  in  this  last,  we 
cannot  but  shudder  at  the  cons€H]uences  to  the  poor 
benighted  savages  who  may  be  exposed  to  the  certain 
damnation  of  the  heresies  of  Luther !  The  success  of 
our  enterprise  is  beyond  a  doubt;  it  is  certain  that 
Ribaut  has  taken  the  best  and  most  efficient  part  of 
his  troops  w  ith  him,  leaving  but  few  l>ehind,  and  it  is 


now  evident,  that  if  he  has  not  perished  in  the  storm, 
it  will  be  many  days  before  he  can  return  to  his  fort. 
From  the  most  satisfactory  accounts,  derived  from  one 
of  our  prisoners,  W'ho  will  serve  as  a  guide,  and  who 
has  been  more  than  a  year  at  the  place,  the  distance 
is  not  more  than  four  day’s  march,  chiefly  through 
a  pine  forest,  and  where  there  is  no  open  way  our  axes 
will  make  one.  On  approaching  the  fort,  w’e  w  ill  as¬ 
certain  w  hether  it  is  not  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
storm,  and  it  w  ill  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  it,  even 
at  the  expense  of  fifty  lives ;  but  if  (contrary  to  my 
confident  belief)  it  prove  impregnable  to  us,  after  care¬ 
fully  reconnoitering,  we  can  then  make  a  formidable 
display  of  all  our  troops,  pretending  at  the  same  time 
that  our  main  army  is  concealed  in  the  woods,  demand 
a  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  king,  offering  them  ships 
and  provisions  to  return  to  France — -  but  threatening 
death,  if  forced  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  If  this  ruse 
should  fail,  we  can  return  to  St.  Augustine,  leaving 
the  Huguenots  under  the  impression  that  w’e  are  too 
formidable  to  be  attacked  by  them,  in  case  of  the  safe 
return  of  Ribaut ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  remain  un¬ 
molested  until  the  arrival  of  our  reinforcements,  w  hen 
we  shall  be  able  to  march  to  Charlesfort  in  the  spring, 
and  lay  seige  to  it  by  sea  and  land ;  while  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  fortifying  ourselves  at 
the  place  where  w’e  are  now  encamped.  Let  us  then 
provide  ourselves  with  eight  days  provisions,  and 
leaving  a  handful  of  men  to  take  care  of  our  effects, 
set  out  w  hile  the  storm  still  rages,  and  reach  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Fort,  without  a  moment’s  delay.” 

The  speech  gave  rise  to  warm  and  animated  discus¬ 
sions,  but  the  Adelantado  was  sustained  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  The  council  had  scarcely  ended  when  its 
deliberations  were  divulged,  and  the  most  violent 
murmurs  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  threatening  an 
open  revolt.  After  so  many  sufferings  and  anxious 
fears,  they  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
pose,  and  when  thus  unexpectedly  roused  from  it  to 
undergo  still  greater  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  more 
imminent  perils,  in  a  march  through  an  unknowm  wil¬ 
derness,  they  were  put  as  much  out  of  humor  as  the 
unfortunate  wight  wrho  is  awakened  up  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  into  w:hich  he  had  just  fallen,  after  a  protracted 
period  of  watchfulness  and  fatigue.  Open  rebellion 
seemed  to  be  stalking  abroad,  in  part  secretly  instiga¬ 
ted  by  the  Italian  adventurer  Vicente,  and  his  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  Instead  of  attempting  to  stay  the  torrent  by 
diiect  and  angry  efforts,  which  would  probably  be  in 
vain,  Menendez  announced  for  the  following  day  a 
grand  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  their  taking 
possession  of  the  country,  and  in  the  splendor  of  the 
preparations  diverted  the  general  attention  from  th? 
subject  which  had  raised  such  a  commotion.  No  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  pomp  and  parade  that  could  be  thought 
of  w’as  omitted ;  and  nothing  was  spared  from  their 
stores,  w  hile  whatever  the  country  could  afford  was 
procured,  to  please  the  imagination  and  gratify  the 
sense.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  when  the 
multitude,  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicing,  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  the  clamor  w  hich  they  had  so  recently 
made,  the  Adelantado  addressed  them  in  a  set  speech. 
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He  began  by  compilainin  J  that  some  one  of  his  officers 
had  divulged  the  deliberations  of  their  secret  council, 
but  that  he  knew  the  indivMual  and  had  marked  him, 
so  that  those  who  were  innocent  had  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy.  He  then  declared  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  the  general  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  such  he  con¬ 
sidered  every  man  who  was  engaged  in  this  sacred 
enterprise,  while  nothing  was  further  from  his  dispo¬ 
sition  than  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  force  them  against 
their  will,  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  of  a  desperate 
and  ruinous  nature.  After  this,  he  repeated  his  rea¬ 
sons  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him,  adding 
others,  but  concluded  by  saying  that  he  w'ould  do 
nothing  in  w’hich  he  w’as  not  cheerfully  supported  by 
his  people.  A  sudden  revolution  was  now  effected  in 
their  minds,  and  some  of  the  most  clamorous  against 
the  undertaking,  became  most  impatient  to  begin  the 
march.  Accordingly,  the  day  following  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  purpose. 

The  Adelantado  set  out  w  ith  all  the  men  that  could  he 
spared  from  the  camp,  w’hich  was  left  under  the  charge 
of  his  brother,  Bartolemeo  Menendez.  His  soldiers 
were  well  provided  with  powder,  matches,  and  lead  to 
make  bullets  and  slugs  ;  cartridges  were  probably  not 
in  use  at  that  day,  and  gun-locks,  now  almost  super- 
ceded,  are  comparatively  a  modern  invention.  Vicente 
was  the  only  captain  who  remained  behind,  pretend¬ 
ing  sickness,  but  in  reality  disaffected  with  the  service 
and  conscious  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  distrust. 
Before  commencing  their  march,  a  mass  was  celebrated, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  Virgin  for  their 
success.  Twenty  Biscayans  and  Asturians,  under 
Captain  Msurian  de  Ochoa,  preceded  the  army  as  pio¬ 
neers,  taking  with  them  the  French  prisoner  as  a  guide. 
The  Adelantado,  quitting  the  rear  guard,  joined  the 
pioneers  in  order  to  choose  the  most  suitable  places 
for  halting  in  the  course  of  (he  day  and  encamping  at 
night.  In  four  days  he  was  within  half  a  league  of 
the  fort,  having  marched  during  incessant  rains,  and 
wading  through  swamps  often  waist  deep.  He  was 
compelled  to  fix  on  a  place  little  better  than  a  pond  for 
the  last  encampment,  after  which  he  w’ent  back  to 
bring  up  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  They  did  not 
arrive  until  ten  at  night,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  in  a  still 
worse  state  of  mind,  after  experiencing  all  those  in¬ 
conveniences  on  their  march  through  lagoons  and 
swampy  thickets,  for  which  Florida  is,  at  the  present 
day,  so  famous.  It  rained  in  torrents  upon  them  during 
the  whole  night,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  their  powder 
and  biscuit,  th(;  men  were  almost  in  k  state  of  despair. 
Their  murmurs  were  open  and  loud,  but  Menendez 
bore  with  them  in  silence,  not  thinking  it  prudent  e^en 
to  call  a  council  of  his  officers.  Unshaken  in  his  res¬ 
olution,  he  called  the  camp-major  and  the  captains  tw  o 
hours  before  day,  told  them  that  during  the  whole 
night  he  had  not  ceased  to  put  up  prayers  to  God  and 
to  his  Holy  Mother,  to  direct  him  in  what  was  best 
for  him  to  do  for  their  holy  service,  and  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  had  done  the  same ;  but  now  that 
they  were  all  broken  down,  without  provisions,  ammu¬ 
nition,  without  hope  of  immediate  supply,  “  what,” 
said  he,  “  are  w'e  to  do  1”  He  besought  them  to  give 
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their  opinions  candidly.  Some  of  them  promptly  re¬ 
plied,  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to 
return  the  way  they  came,  eating  palmettos  for  want 
of  other  food,  for  the  longer  they  delayed,  the  worse  it 
w’ould  be  for  them.  Menendez  assured  them  that  it 
was  but  just  that  he  should  now  follow'  their  advice, 
as  they  had  hitherto  followed  his ;  but  he  requested 
them  to  hear  him  first  for  a  few’  moments,  and  then  he 
w'ould  leave  it  to  them  to  determine  as  they  thought 
proper.  He  told  them,  that  as  they  were  so  near  the 
fort,  there  w’ould  be  but  a  few  hours  delay  in  at  least 
trying  their  fortune,  and  if  they  should  succeed,  their 
difficulties  would  at  once  be  at  an  end,— if  not,  it 
W’ould  be  the  most  proper  mode  of  effTecting  their  re¬ 
treat  ;  “  for  on  seeing  us,”  said  he,  “  in  considerable 
force,  with  standards  displayed,  and  demanding  a  for¬ 
mal  surrender  of  their  fort,  we  may  retreat  (o  the 
wood,  as  they  will  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  join¬ 
ing  our  main  body,  in  order  to  commence  a  regular 
seige.  Irt  this  manner,  instead  of  venturing  out  of 
the  garrison,  they  w’ill  shut  themselves  up  in  it  niofe 
closely,  and  enable  us  to  he  out  of  their  reach  before 
our  retreat  W’ill  be  discovered  ;  blit  if  we  retreat  p're- 
cipitately  at  present,  it  w  ill  not  be  long  before  they 
will  hear  of  us,  through  Indians^  or  from  some  of  their 
own  people,  pursue,  and  in  our  exhausted  state,  per¬ 
haps  destroy  us.  At  least  our  reputation  will  sufffer, 
and  even  the  Indians  will  hereafter  look  upon  us  with 
contempt.  If  we  advance  boldly,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  gain  in  point  of  honor,  whether  we  succeed  in 
taking  the  fort  or  not ;  while  by  retreating  in  a  cow¬ 
ardly  manner,  w’e  shall  lose  both,  yielding  up  the 
country  to  these  vile  heretics,  who  w  ill  turn  us  into 
ridicule.”  The  camp-major  and  several  other  officers, 
without  waiting  for  him  to  conclude,  at  once  declared 
their  perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  reasoning, 
and  w’ithout  further  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  submit 
implicitly  to  his  direction.  On  this  he  gave  orders 
that  all  present  should  fall  on  their  knees,  and  offer  up 
a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  to  deliver  them  out  of  their 
difficulties,  and  from  the  dangers  encountered  by  them 
for  his  honor  and  glory. 

He  immediateljr  gave  orders  to  march.  The  French¬ 
man,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  w  ent  biifore 
the  advanced  party ;  but  owing  to  the  darkness,  they 
became  entangled  in  the  w’ood,  and  fearing  still  greater 
confusion,  orders  were  given  for  the  different  corps  to 
stand  still  w’here  they  happened  to  be,  and  w’ait  for 
daylight.  The  greater  part  w’erc  up  to  their  knees  in 
water,  and  the  rain  still  continued  to  poiir  down. on 
their  heads.  The  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  the 
march  was  resumed,  and  the  advanced  party  soon  is¬ 
sued  into  the  open  space  or  esplanade  which  had  been 
cleared  for  half  a  mile  round  the  fort.  Here  the  guide 
pointed  out  a  small  hill  or  rising  ground,  beyond 
w'hich,  he  informed  them,  the  fort  w’as  situated,  n^ar 
the  margin  of  the  river.  The  Adelantado  proposed  to 
go  forward  and  view  the  place,  but  w'as  prevented  by 
the  camp-major  and  Ochoa,  who  declared  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  this  risk  upon  themselves.  They 
accordingly  ascended  the  hill,  and  saw  some  houses 
forming  the  commencement  of  a  village,  but  not  being 
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able  to  (Ket  a  sif^ht  of  the  fortification,  they  diverged 
from  the  counte  they  were  pursuing  and  came  suddenly 
upon  a  sentinel,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered  the 
object  of  their  search.  They  were  immediately  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  soldier  until 
they  came  up  to  him,  when  he,  discovering  them  to 
be  Spaniards,  gave  a  loud  shout  and  presented  his 
matchlock,  while  the  camp-major  rushed  upon  him, 
and  in  an  instant  after  he  was  cut  down  by  Ochoa. 
The  alarm  was  raised  in  the  village,  men  were  seen 
running  about  in  their  shirts,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gate  of  the  fort  was  opened  by  some  one  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  two 
Spanish  officers  rushed  upon  him,  slew  him, and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  entrance.  At  the  first  shout 
that  was  heard,  Menendez  gave  orders  to  those  about 
him  to  hasten  forward  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  leav¬ 
ing  Castanedo  to  form  and  bring  up  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  as  they  should  arrive.  The  unfortunate 
garrison  was  thus  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  man ; 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  commenced,  but  was  some¬ 
what  checked  by  Menendez.  who  proclaimed,  that  on 
pain  of  death,  every  woman,  child,  or  youth  under  fifteen 
years,  should  be  spared,  by  which  mearis  about  seventy 
lives  were  saved.  The  rest,  with  the  exception  of. 


about  thirty,  who  leaped  over  the  walls,  were  put  to 
death  without  mercy.  Monsieur  Laudonier  gained  a 
small  vessel  in  the  river,  set  sail,  and  after  a  variety 
of  adventures,  reached  his  native  country.  A  few  es¬ 
caped  to  a  hill  in  sight  of  the  fort,  where  they  witness¬ 
ed  the  sacking  of  the  place;  among  these,  Peter 
Chains,  who,  according  to  the  sneering  insinuation  of 
the  Spanish  historian,  had  become  a  bad  preacher,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  an  indifferent  carpenter ! 
Ten  escaped  to  the  Indians,  from  whom  they  were 
afterwards  obtained,  and  sent  by  the  Adelantado  to 
France;  ^It  may  w  ell  be  supposed  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  was  found  in  the  public  stores,  and  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  were  obtained  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
midst  of  these  scenes  of  blood  and  massacre.  Thus 
far,  the  conduct  of  th6  Adelantado  does  not  appear 
worse  than  that  of  the  military  commandeis  of  his 
time,  or  even  of  the  present  day,  where  a  garrison  has 
been  taken  by  storm ;  but  in  the  subsequent  affair,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Ribaut  and  his  shipwrecked 
countrymen  fell  into  his  power,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  sufficiently 
atrocioQs  to  sully  a  fame  ten  times  more  bright  than 
that  of  Pedro  de  Menendez. 


SONNETS, 

ox  READING  LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MADAME  DE  STAEL.*’ 

Thino  never  wns  a  woman’s  dower 
Of  tenderness  and  loVo ; 

Thou  couldst  lame  down  iho  eagle’s  power, 

But  could  not  chain  the  dove ; 

Oh !  love  is  not  for  such  as  thee— 

The  gentle  and  the  mild, 

The  beautiful;  thus  blest  may  be ; 

But  never  Fame’s  bright  child!” 


1. 

Can  it  indeed  be  so  f  Doth  Beauty  claim 

This  heart-subduing  empire  f  Doth  the  charm 
That  wakes  the  coldest  bosom  into  flame 
Exist  alone  in  lovely  face  and  form  7 
Then  might  a  statue  win  a  love  as  warm, 

(Anil  far  more  constant,)  as  the  brightest  maid, 

Since,  like  the  flower  that  sinks  before  the  storm, 
’Neath  Time’s  stem  hand  lier  charms  at  least  must  fade. 
While  the  **  world’s  wonder”  still  remains  divine. 

It  is  not  always  thus ;  though  some  have  laid 
Their  offerings  on  the  threshold  of  the  shrine  j 
The  true  heart-worship  only  can  be  paid 
To  the  bright  spirit  of  the  inner  fane  ; 

Without  her  influence  all  is  cold  and  vain. 


What  is  that  spirit?  Doth  it  dwell  alone, 

Within  a  perfect  temple  7  Rather  far 
Loves  it  to  choose  on  earth  an  humble  throne. 

And  be  itself  the  bright  presiding  star ; 

Irradiating  what  had  else  been  dim, 

With  that  most  matchless  glory,  all  its  own— 

The  light  of  soul,  the  veiled  gift  of  Him 

Who  thus  doth  make  his  high  perfections  known. 
Shall  it  then  lose  its  power,  when  woman’s  tone 
Breathes  forth  the  eloquence  of  mind  7  Or  when 
Her  spirit  grasps  the  wonders  round  her  thrown 
And  struggles  for  equality  with  men  7 
Can  love  bo  dauded  by  the  blaze  of  Fame  7 
Then  let  such  earthly  tie  check  not  the  eagle  aim. 
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“  ThiERE  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days”  — 
thus  in  the  very  language  of  scripture  one  is  led  to  ex¬ 
claim,  when  contemplating  Egypt,  the  mother  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  one  kingdom  stand¬ 
ing  alone  among  the  ancient  things  of  the  earth — the 
ancient  among  all  that  is  old.  While  its  origin  is  lost 
amidst  a  dark  and  obscure  mythology,  Egypt  has  lived 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  own  ruins  to  witness  king¬ 
doms  and  dynasties  rise,  flourish,  and  disappear  under 
the  unfailing  progress  of  time,  and  nations,  once  the 
glory  and  terror  of  the  earth,  fade  away,  till  their 
memory  is  to  be  sought  in  the  remains  of  their  genius, 
their  works  of  taste,  or  the  splendor  of  their  ruins. 

Egypt  remains,  shorn  of  her  beams  it  is  true,  yet 
does  she  live  with  a  name  as  enduring  as  the  materials 
of  which  her  stupendous  and  giant-like  monuments 
are  constructed.  Carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Tiber  with  its  vines  and  olives  glided  in  sol¬ 
itary  beauty  between  its  verdant  banks,  and  the  seven 
hills,  crowned  with  vegetation  to  their  very  summits, 
resounded  only  to  the  melody  of  the  wild  bird  or  the 
tread  of  ferocious  beasts,  ere  Romulus  had  laid  the 
foundations  even  of  the  “Eternal  City,”  and  what 
was  Egypt  then  1  She  had  become  ruinous  with  age ; 
her  surplns  population  had  centuries  before  carried  the 
arts  to  other  lands,  and  had  peopled  kingdoms  that 
were  then  the  glory  of  the  earth.  Greece,  retaining 
the  elements  of  Egyptian  greatness,  had  remodelled 
every  thing  with  a  lighter  and  more  exuberant  taste ; 
the  superb  grandeur  of  the  original  country  had  yielded 
to  the  elegant  fancy  of  a  refined  and  chastened  judg¬ 
ment,  and  arts  and  literature,  freed  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  gloomy  priesthood,  started  at  once  to  life,  like  the 
fabled  goddess,  armed  and  full-grown. 

Surely,  “there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days,”  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  when  beholding  the 
stupendous  works  of  human  labor  that  date  their 
origin  at  a  period  anterior  to  any  certain  records.  The 
mountain  of  solid  granite  has  been  excavated  into  an 
idolatrous  temple,  and  the  chisel  of  the  artist  has 
wrought  upon  its  surface  immense  figures  of  men,  who 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago  figured  upon  the 
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arena  of  life,  and  performed  the  exploits  there  recorded. 
There  are  the  mementoes  of  their  greatness,  though 
their  names  have  long  since  passed  away  and  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Yet,  there  stand  those  colossal  men,  the 
champions  of  ancient  Egypt,  living  in  imperishable 
granite,  looking  from  the  sepulchres  of  centuries  upon 
the  generations  that  stare  in  wonderment  upon  them, 
not  one  of  whom  can  lift  the  veil  which  time  has 
thiown  over  their  name  and  deeds.  The  history  of 
the  whole  wrorld,  so  far  as  it  is  now  knowrn  to  man, 
might  have  been  w  ritten  as  it  transpired,  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Pyramids,  and  yet  the  shadows  of  unknown 
times  would  rest  upon  their  summits. 

Were  these  immense  statues,  these  stupendous 
works  of  human  labor,  of  w'hich  nothing  certain  can  be 
known,  constructed  by  a  race  like  our  owml  If  so, 
the  mechanic  arts  must  have  arrived  at  the  greatest 
possible  perfection,  and  the  population  must  have  been 
numerous  beyond  conception,  or  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  their  construction  would  have  been  too 
great  for  the  endurance  of  human  patience,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  princely  revenues  that  must  have  been  re¬ 
quired,  even  supposing,  as  was  most  likely  the  case, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  mere  serfs  of  the  soil,  the 
passive  slaves  of  despots.  Of  what  grandeur  of  con¬ 
ception,  what  vastness  and  magnificence  of  design, 
must  that  people  have  been  capable,  who  reared  those 
wonders  of  the  world!  Shall  we  account  for  these 
things  in  this  way,  or  shall  we  adopt  the  fabulous  be¬ 
lief  of  Titans  and  giants,  and  pronounce  the  wars  wa^ 
ged  against  the  celestial  powers  no  more  than  the  mys¬ 
tical  and  figurative  language  of  the  ancients,  by  which 
they  would  indicate  the  altitude  of  these  gigantic 
structures  1  The  heaping  of  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  nothing 
more  than  the  immense  granite  blocks  tom  from  the 
mountain  side  to  rear  the  Pyramids  1 

Was  it  so!  Upon  this  supposition  these  works  of 
art  *are  no  longer  of  preposterous  dimensions.  No 
grandeur  of  conception,  no  lofty  imagination  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  they  had  only  to  chisel  figures  after  their  own 
models,  and  of  the  very  material  they  chose,  and  they 
would  stand  for  the  amazement  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
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They  had  only  to  exert  their  own  pro<ii^ious  slrenffth, 
and  the  paatime  of  the  {riantn  would  nuiiain  the  won¬ 
der  of  tlie  w'orld.  The  Pymmida  may  liave  h(‘en  their 
ohserratories ;  very  probably,  under  any  theory,  tliey 
were  the  obaervaUirien  of  the  strange  |)eoplc  who  con- 
strucUtd  them. 

We  pass  into  Syria,  into  ancient  (ireece,  into  India, 
and  more  w'onderfiil  still,  into  the  new'  hemisphere, 
and  wo  find  analogous  structures,  all  of  w  hich  must  be 
refemsl  to  the  same  cyclop<‘an  builders.  Who  w'cre 
thf^y  1  what  were  they  ?  Who  shall  answ'cr? 

Hut  it  is  of  KgJ'pt  we  would  speak.  We  must  go 
back  to  a  period  long  prior  to  'any  certain  chronology, 
if  we  would  even  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  tho» 
refinement  and  resources  of  this  w’onderful  people. — 
We  must  violaU^  the  gloomy  sanctuary  of  the  mauso¬ 
leum  and  catacomb,  be  able  to  interpret  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  their  dec'aying  temples,  and  wandering 
amidst  their  tiine-honore<l  Pyramids,  be  gifUtd  with  a 
mental  vision  that  pemTraU  s  the  dim  twilight  of  ages, 
if  w'o  would  solve  the  mystery  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

Egypt,  amidst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  reminds  us, 
if  we  may  “compare  great  things  with  small,”  of  the 
old  oak  that  has  braved  the  storms  and  the  changes  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  beheld  sapling  after  sapling  rise  in 
its  shadow',  grow  to  iiraturity  and  de  cay,  while  its  own 
form  became  but  the  more  venerable  w  ith  the  moss  cf 
ages.  The  Parthenon,  the  Colliscum,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Alhambra,  have  each  been  the  pride  and  glory 
of  their  respective  nations,  and  are  now  venerahle  in 
ruins.  Hut  neither  the  elegant  Cireek,  the  stern  Ho¬ 
man,  nor  the  haughty  Moor,  could,  more  than  our¬ 
selves,  penetrate  the  obscurity  that  veils  the  builders 
of  Uiese  vast  edifices,  which  vie  in  durability  w  ith  the 
“  everlasting  bills.” 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egypt  must  have  been 
great  and  powerful,  and  the  caravan  on  its  way  to 
Memphis  might  have  reposed  under  the  shallow  of  the 
Pyramids,  even  as  do  the  travellers  of  our  ow  n  times. 
For  what  purpose  were  these  built  1  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  connected  in  some  way  with  the  dark  and 
mystical  religion  of  tlm  builders;  and  as  the  priest¬ 
hood  monopolized  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  age, 
they  might  have  made  'advances  in  astronomy,  w  hich 
were  conctraled  from  the  vulgar,  that  they  might  the 
better  operate  upon  their  fears  and  superstitions.  It 
would  be  natural  for  a  corrupt  priesthood,  w  ho  by  long 
and  atUmtive  obsi'n  ation  of  the  licavenly  boilics  had 
been  able  to  calculaU^  some  of  their  phenomena,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  turn  their  know  ledge  to  such  an  account.  And 
the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  with  regard  to  the 
movements  and  appearance  of  the  planets  would  na¬ 
turally  deepen  the  awe  with  w  hich  they  would  be  re¬ 
garded  both  by  prince  ami  people. 

The  facts,  that  the  faces  of  the  Pyramids  always 
look  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  entrance  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  observation  being  u|K)n  the  same 
side,  and  Uic  descent  at  about  the  smne  angle,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  termination  of  the  descent  the  visiter 
iH'ing  able  to  behold  through  the  entrance  the  north 
suir— these  facts  would  seem  to  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt  tliat  Uiese  structures  were  connected  with  astro¬ 


nomical  observations.  It  was  here  that  heroilotus, 
Pythagoras,  Homer,  and  all  the  wise  and  gifU'd  of 
(ireece,  sat  at  the  feet  of  an  Egyptian  priesthood  and 
imbibed  those  lessons  of  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
which  they  were  to  convey  to  their  ow  n  soil,  w  here, 
touched  by  a  livelier  fancy  and  more  eh'gant  taste, 
they  were  to  produce  works  that  remain  to  this  day, 
the  wonder  and  'admiration  of  the  world. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  sailing  up  the  Nile  when 
Memphis  and  Thebes  were  in  all  their  glory,  and  the 
I^yramids,  unscathed  by  the  hand  of  the  barbarian, 
sent  hack  the  Hashes  of  the  declining  sun  from  their 
covering  of  marble.  Yonder,  w  ith  a  delicious  dreamy 
motion,  is  the  royal  yacht  glittering  with  gold  and 
bestudded  with  gems,  the  gossamer  streamers  flash¬ 
ing  like  rainbow  s  in  the  light — here,  the  gay  barge 
darts  by  to  the  measured  dip  of  the  oars,  while  innum¬ 
erable  barques,  made  of  the  classical  papyrus,  are 
filled  with  merry  groups. 

Look  away  to  the  east,  and  through  the  traiispari  nt 
atmosphere  you  b(‘hold  a  caravan  on  its  return  from 
distant  India,  bearing  gums  and  spices,  pearls  and 
gems  and  costly  purple,  in  exchange  for  the  grain  and 
linen  of  Egypt.  Another  from  the  west  has  crossed 
the  arid  desert  with  patient  camel  and  fiery  sU^ed,  the 
w  hole  consisting  of  a  motley  array  of  Egyptian  mer¬ 
chants,  Arabian  freebooters,  and  sooty  Africans, bring¬ 
ing  ivory,  gold  dust,  choice  woods,  and  slaves. 

Mark  how  the  rays  of  the  sun  rest  on  the  glitlefing 
tops  of  the  Pyramids,  -and  how  like  a  vista  their  rela¬ 
tive  distances  lessen,  as  we  leave  dheops  and  Cephre- 
nas  far  behind  us.  Upon  every  side  is  the  appearance 
of  a  dense  and  active  population.  Every  little  lake  is 
alive  with  boats,  and  the  innumerable  canals  arc  cov¬ 
ered  with  all  classes  of  inhabitants,  eager  to  enjoy  the 
refreshing  breeze,  that  springs  up  as  the  day  closes. 

The  palm,  the  plantain,  and  the  gigantic  sycamore 
wave  their  green  branches;  while  the  graceful  obelisk, 
covered  w  ith  symbolical  represemtations,  lifts  its  tapiT 
spire  to  the  skies.  The  sacred  lotus  reposes  its  pure 
chalice  upon  the  waters,  and  fills  the  air  with  fra¬ 
grance.  Tall  grain  waves  like  a  sea  of  green,  while 
the  vine  and  the  melon  arc  flinging  their  treasures  to  the 
very  river's  brink,  (iigantic  statues,  like  genii  of  the 
place,  overlook  the  river,  and  their  immense  shadows 
cre'atc  an  awe  almost  amounting  to  terror  as  they  stand 
w  ith  fixed  features  against  the  sky. 

And  now  Tliebes,  mother  of  cities,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  hundred  gates,  breaks  like  a  spell  of  en¬ 
chantment  upon  the  senses.  A  hundred  gate's —  so  say 
historians ;  but  Volney  thinks  we  should  read  temples 
instead  of  g-ates.  And  this  perhaps  is  not  an  improb¬ 
able  suggestion,  w  hen  is  is  remembered  that  upon  any 
signal  event  the  princes  of  Egypt  were  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  “gaU'w  ays”  w  hich  were  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  costly  structures  elaborately  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics,  statuary,  etc.,  diflicult  of  access,  of  im¬ 
pregnable  strength,  and  forming  the  entrance  to  tem¬ 
ples,  avenues  or  w  alks.  It  is  probable  the  monument 
to  w  hich  Cleopatra  retired  to  die  after  the  downfall  of 
Antony  may  have  been  one  of  these  gatew  ays. 

Mark  hoM  the  beautiful  acacia  gleams  in  the  midst  of 
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long  colonnades,  and  how  the  magnificent  cornice  Uiat 
snnnoiints  the  lofty  structure  imparts  to  the  whole  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  dunihility.  Heavy  gaU*ways  are  rt'- 
flccted  upon  the  river  on  either  hand,  and  the  elegant 
obelisk  gleams  every  where  through  a  wilderness  ol’; 
verdure.  'Phe  sacred  Ibis  floats  in  a  sea  of  blue,  and 
now  alights  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  musical  Mcm- 
non,  and  trims  his  long  sable  pinions. 

Yonder  amidst  an  avenue  of  Sphinxes,  that  every 
where  guard  the  temples  of  the  gods,  is  a  j)rocession 
of  the  priesthood,  slowly  and  sternly  wending  their  way 
to  some  distinguished  fane  in  celebration  of  their  mys¬ 
tic  rites.  Dark,  bloody,  and  mysterious  must  they 
have  been,  as  was  the  character  of  tlie  people.  One 
can  almost  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  human  victim  as  he 
is  bound  upon  the  altar  of  the  idol. 

And  now  fronting  the  river  on  either  hand  appear 
four  magnificent  temples,  embowered  in  palms  and 
sycamores,  and  guarded  by  enormous  sphinxes  and 
gigantic  statuary.  Pile  above  pile  rises  the  massive 
architecture  of  these  gorgeous  temples,  stretching 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Hut  who  shall  dare 
describe  Karnae  and  Luxor,  Dair  and  Medinet  Abou, 
or  presume  to  lift  the  veil  that  for  ages  has  shroudt^d 
the  mysterious  worship  within  those  walls?  As  w'e 


gaze  upon  their  superb  gateways,  vast  ant!  covereil  with 
sculpture,  the  shadows  det'i^en,  and  heavy  comice  and 
massive  pillars  commingle,  till  all  is  lost  in  gloom  and 
obscurity.  And  this  w’as  Kgypt,  ere  Homer  sang,  or 
the  IVnates  of  Ahieas  had  touiul  an  asylum. 

From  being  the  mistress  of  the  worhl,  the  promul¬ 
gator  of  laws,  and  the  distributor  of  knowledge, 
Fgypt  has  been  for  ages  sunk  in  servitude  and  debase¬ 
ment,  the  hapless  tool  of  any  despot,  who  might 
choose  to  make  the  land  a  field  for  bis  ambition.  Hut 
the  sceptre  of  the  IVrsian,  the  (ireek,  and  the  Roman 
have  long  since  yielded  to  the  iron  hand  of  the  Sara¬ 
cen,  and  Kgyj»t  appears  ready  once  more  to  assert  her 
dignity  and  regain  her  standing  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Mehemet  Ali  is,  in  every  thing  but  name, 
independent  of  the  Porte.  Under  his  stern  and  des¬ 
potic  sway  his  people  are  alrea<ly  emerging  from  the 
debasement  into  w  hich  they  have  been  for  ages  plun¬ 
ged-  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  reviving;  her 
cotton  and  rice  are  finding  their  way  to  Kuropean  ports ; 
manufactories  and  schools  are  established;  improve¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  are  encouraged;  Kuropean  tactics 
have  been  introduced  to  the  soldiery,  and  the  Pacha, 
by  an  enlighteneil  and  judicious  policy,  seems  about  to 
restore  Kgypt  to  some  degree  ot  her  fomier  splendor. 


THK  INFANT  AND  THK  ROSK. 

BV  SKRA  SMITH. 

I. 

I  saw  a  blushing,  vernal  rose 

In  all  its  now-bl<»wn  charms  arrayed, 

Anti  in  the  arms  of  soft  repose 
Uenoatb  that  (lower  an  infant  laid. 

I  ga/.ctl  on  each  in  wild  tielight. 

For  both  were  lovely  to  the  sight. 

It. 

I  looked  again,  and  Autumn’s  blast 
Had  stript  that  rose  of  all  its  charms; 

Anti  Death  with  withering  power  bad  pass’d. 
Ami  clasp’d  the  balxj  in  icy  arms — 

Now,  where  the  leafless  rose-bush  sighs, 

I.OW  in  its  grave  that  infant  lies. 

HI. 

Htiw  nature’s  cruel  law,  I  cried. 

Cuts  short  the  hour  of  beauty’s  reign; 

Hut  nature’s c heeling  voice  replietl, 

“  They  both  shall  live  ami  blimm  again. 

The  one  in  Spring  shall  grace  the  grove, 

And  one  shall  smile  in  riMirts  above.” 


THK  CRAVK. 

TKASSI.ATEn  FROM  THE  OERMAS  OF  SOMs, 

Th*  grave  nil  still  nnd  ilnrkling  lies 
Btinenth  its  hallow’d  gronml, 

Anil  dark  the  mists  to  human  eyes 
That  float  its  precincts  round. 

No  music  of  the  grove  invniles 
That  dark  and  dreary  way; 

And  fast  the  votive  flow’rct  fades 
Upon  its  heaving  clay. 

Ami  vain  the  tear  in  l»eauiy*scye— 

The  orphan’s  groan  is  vain: 

No  sound  of  clarnonius  agony 
Shall  pierce  its  gloomy  reign. 

Vet  ihottiblivion  of  the  tomb 
Shall  siifTering  man  desire, 

Anil  through  that  shatlowy  gate  of  gloom 
The  weary  wretch  retire. 

Tlie  hark  by  ceaseless  storms  oppressM 
Runs  matily  to  the  shon>; 

Ami  thus  ih^  grief-wom  heart  sha!l  rest 
There  where  it  beats  nt>  more. 
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ZTXJMBER  OK23. 


“  It  has  been  quaintly  remarked,”  says  Dr.  Gaston, 
in  one  of  his  excellent  addresses,  “  that  the  world  con¬ 
sists  of  three  descriptions  of  men.  The  fortunate,  who 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others;  the  wise,  who 
learn  from  their  own;  and  fools,  who  neither  learn  by 
their  own  experience  or  that  of  others.”  I  am  willing 
that  the  third  party  interested  in  the  above  declaration 
find  in  it  subject-matter  of  condemnation,  and  that 
the  death  warrant  be  made  out  and  executed  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  I  join  issue  with  our  author  in  so  much  of 
his  reasoning  as  represents  the  fortunate  man  borrow'- 
ing  a  sUiff  from  this  friend  and  a  wig  from  another, 
while  Wisdom  is  supposed  to  lean  upon  its  resources 
alone,  without  having  reference  to  the  blotted  pages  of 
past  or  coteniporary  experience.  There  is  as  much 
wisdom  show  n  in  examining  and  improving  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  w  ho  have  gone  before  us,  oi  who  may 
be  acting  around  us,  as  is  evinced  in  squaring  our  con¬ 
duct  by  the  rule  of  self,  blindly  lelying  on  our  judg¬ 
ment,  unaided  by  collaU'ral  data,  w  hile  the  W'ritten  and 
unw'ritten  evidences  furnished  by  the  chequered  fates 
of  countless  hosts  are  rich  in  monitory  matter,  and 
ti^em  with  counsels  that  come  direct  to  our  understand- 
ing,  yielding  products  that  we  can  safely  and,  in  most 
instances,  readily  adapt  to  our  owm  particular  case. 
The  term  furiunaie  is  a  misnomer  in  tlie  sense  made  to 
govern  it  in  the  above.  There  is  nothing  of  circum¬ 
stance,  nothing  of  chance  in  the  adaptation  of  past  ac¬ 
tions  to  present  necessity.  We  never  have  more  oc¬ 
casion  for  wisilom  than  when,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  examples  meeting  our  view  as  we  turn  to  the  past, 
w  e  seek  to  select  a  guide  for  our  safe  travel  along  the 
intricate  ntazes  of  the  uncertain  future.  The  vain  man 
says,  I  will  rely  on  myself,  and  with  Reason  and 
Judgment  for  my  counsidlors,  I  will  overcome  all  the 
difhcuUies  of  the  journey  of  life.  The  wise  man  hap¬ 
pily  refers  to  the  history  of  others,  and  learns  from 


what  they  encountered  how  to  avoid  the  perils  of  the 
mountain-pass,  the  risk  of  the  glacier,  the  hidden  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  gloomy  defile.  He  is  but  the  follower,  not 
the  pioneer,  and  the  dangers  that  the  latter  encounter¬ 
ed  obstruct  not  the  progress  of  the  former. 

Evagoras,  King  of  Salamis,  w  ho  w’as,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  philosopher,  Isocrates,  the  perfect  model  of 
a  good  king,  w'as  wont  to  say  that  the  faults  of  other 
kings  had  taught  him  how  to  govern  wisely.  Some  one 
said  to  Trajan, — “Adversity  has  prepared  you  to  make 
a  good  use  of  power.  You  have  trembled  for  yourself, 
and  know  by  experience  how  virtue  and  innocence 
have  been  treated.”  Whether  the  reign  of  the  poten¬ 
tate  thus  addressed  w’as  measured  by  this  rule 
or  by  the  dictates  of  his  excellent  mind  we  can¬ 
not  determine,  but  that  the  sway  of  Trajan  was 
productive  of  happiness  to  his  people,  the  page  of  his¬ 
tory  attests.  The  Emperor  Galba  remarked  to  Piso, 
when  he  associated  the  latter  with  him  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of- Rome, — “  Utilissimus  quidem  ac  brevissimufi 
honarum  inalarumque  rcrum  delectus^  cofrilare  quid  aut 
melueris  sub  altis  principe,  aut  voluerts,''  Experience 
is  every  thing;  without  it  Genius  is  a  mere  bird  of 
splendid  plumage  walking  the  earth  but  incapable'of  a 
proud  flight  in  the  fields  of  space.  The  dull  and  plod¬ 
ding  mind,  endowed  with  no  original  attributes,  gifted 
with  no  inventive  powers,  and  whose  only  merit  is  de¬ 
termination,  will  yet,  with  the  toil  acquired  aid  of  ex¬ 
perience,  gain  triumphs  and  perform  duties  that  talent 
w’ithout  the  same  industry  may  never  parallel.  True, 
there  are  arguments  on  the  face  of  history  militating 
against  the  position  I  have  Uiken,  hut,  in  the  main,  the 
appeal  even  to  the  features  of  the  past  would  favor  my 
view's.  What  though  Napoleon,  relying  on  his  own 
master  mind  or,  to  arrive  nearer  the  truili,  believing 
in  the  propitious  influence  of  fortune,  performed  those 
military  miracles  in  the  sight  of  astonished  Europe, 
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wbieh  even  yet  palsy  the  councils  of  her  cabinets  anti  j  twenty-five  cents  for  a  single  ticket,  or  fifty  cents  fur  a 
blanch  the  brows  of  lier  despots?  Had  the  Corsican  re- 1  family  ticket,  admitting  two  ladies  and  one  f'rnileman, 
lied  less  on  himself  and  studied  more  clearly  tlie  pa-  - 

ges  of  the  fruitful  past,  he  might  even  now  have  sat  in  Taken  in  connection  with  knowledge,  the  word 
triumph  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  seen  his  experience  becomes  application,  and  in  this  sense  I  wish 
eagles  waving  in  triumph  over  tlie  palaces  of  a  score  i  to  be  understood.  'I'lie  industry  of  the  student  is  a 
of  kingdoms.  Experience  taught  the  Ameiican  Fabi-  trait  ennobling  human  nature.  'Fhere  is  no  specuich* 
us  how  to  conquer  without  striking  a  blow,  lie  saw  so  imposing  as  to  see  Miml  bending  over  the  reconls 
that  the  enemy  must  be  vanquished  by  the  delays  ofi  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  philosophers  of  an  ear- 
war,  and  the  result  verified  his  sagacity.  lier  age,  and  kindling  the  lamp  of  its  own  future  use- 

I  place  implicit  faith  in  these  matters.  fulness  at  the  grave  of  departed  genius.  It  is  in  so 

-  storing  the  brain  with  g-athered  knowledge,  that  young 

But  experience  is  sometimes  carried  too  far.  In  ambition  deserves  and  wins  the  approbation  of  the 
fact,  I  have  seen  it  wear  an  aspect  so  absurd,  as  to  evoke  good  and  wise.  The  heart  must  be  indeed  selfish  that 
criticism  in  the  patient  Pestalozzian  pedagogue.  It  will  not  grant  a  smile  as  the  reward  of  the  application 
is  too  bad  losee — and  who  has  not  seen  as  much,  whose  of  the  student,  when,  forsaking  the  gay  world  and  its 
hard  fate  it  may  have  been  to  witness  a  celebration,  allurements,  he  muses  over  the  tomb  of  ages,  and  holds 
whether  patriotic,  or  ultra  philanthropic? — it  is  pro*  high  communion  with  their  immort;il  dead.  Rich  in 
voking,  I  repeat,  to  see  a  dow  ny-lipped  stripling  enact*  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  powerful  as  the  wiehh  r 
ing  the  part  of  a  Demosthenes,  by  delivering  before  a  of  weapons  matchless  in  the  intellectual  conflict,  what 
gaping  crow  d  what  he  and  they  called  an  oralion;  but  may  he  not  achieve  for  the  good  of  the  world's  chil- 
which,  if  there  were  a  high  court  of  judicature  in  the  dren,  themselves  too  eagerly  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 
republic  of  letters,  w'ould  be  called  balderdash  in  its  pleasure  to  think  of  the  duties,  the  responsibilities,  the 
most  disastrous  form,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  rash  strong  necessities  of  their  station.  What  discoveries 
author  either  by  hanging,  or  a  deserved  ducking  in  the  may  he  not  eke  out  for  tlie  advancement  of  knowledge, 
nearest  horse-pondr  And  then  again,  the  quack  lec-  in  all  that  tends  to  strengthen  it  in  the  aflTections  of  the 
turers  who  infest  our  provincial  districts  like  biles  on  wise  and  the  virtuous.  The  revelation  of  one  sc-ienct^ 
the  body  of  Job.  These  camp  followers  of  the  grand  leads  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  others;  the  estab- 
army  of  literature  will  pilfer  from  various  authors  rare  lishmenl  of  one  correct  principle  in  the  philosophy  of 
thoughts,  and  valuable  theories,  and  clothing  them  in  an  age  may  prove  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  edifice 
a  garb  so  hideous  as  to  destroy  all  traces  of  their  ori-  of  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur;  and  the  flood-tide 
gin,  palm  them  off  on  a  gaping  audience  as  lectures  of  well  regulated  social  government  pour  in  through 
about  phrenology,  moral  anatomy,  animal  magnetism,  the  channel  wiiich  the  Columbus  of  mental  discovery 
or  some  other  ology  or  ism.  I  have  seen  a  decent  man’s  may  have  discovered  in  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
offspring  thus  barbarously  murdered,  until  my  desire  to  renounce  all  in  despair.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  in 
for  justice  got  the  better  of  my  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  this — still  less  w  riting  for,  what  your  pedant  w  ould 
and  I  have  quarreled  with  “the  gentle  public”  for  vote,  cjfcc/.  I  find  that  Newton  strengthened  thebe¬ 
being  so  easily  gulled.  But  you  might  as  wrell  look  lief — if  the  fact  needed  confirmation  after  the  splendid 
for  a  Cato  in  the  first  wagoner  you  meet,  or  expect  the  researches  and  grand  deductions  of  his  predecessors 
sound  of  his  whip* lash  to  exceed  in  harmony  the  con-  in  the  same  path — that  the  planets  were  a  simply  ar- 
cord  of  Paganini’s  fiddle,  as  expect  the  sovereign  peo-  ranged  portion  of  that  system  that  proclaims  its  eter- 
ple  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  mind.  “Sir,”  nal  and  omnipotent  Regulator  in  all  its  processes.  The 
said  to  me  one  day,  one  of  the  Bcetian  philosophers  reason  of  Luther,  too,  backed  by  his  application  to  the 
who  haunt  our  new  settlements,  and  post  big  handbills  principles  upon  w  hich  the  Roman  creed  is  founded, 
at  the  corners;  ( I  wras  then  anxiously  awaiting  the  ar-  led  him  on  through  the  tortuous  mazes  of  age-w  rapt 
rival  of  the  stage  that  was  to  convey  me  from  a  sparse*  superstition,  and  the  venerable  delusions  of  a  learned 
ly  populated  hamlet  to  St.  Louis,  and  this  fellow  had  priesthood,  until  he  shook  the  immoral  foundations  of 
arrived  the  day  before,  and  having  hung  out  his  mani-  the  church  of  St.  Peters,  and  exhibited  to  the  wonder- 
festo,  was  boring  every  stray  traveller  w  hose  ill  luck  ing  nations  the  startling  fact,  that  a  government  with- 
it  might  be  to  sojourn  at  the  tavern  with  a  gratuitous  out  correct  morals  wras  no  more  than  a  whited  sepul- 

exhibition  of  his  conceit  and  ignorance;)  “  Sir,  I  have  chre,  a  plague-spot  on  the  face  of  the  social  system _ 

read  all  the  wrritings  of  Hoyle,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  no  matter  how  lofty  its  renown,  or  imperial  its  sway  in 
even  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I  confess  that  I  cannot  un-  the  rule  of  its  statesmen  and  progress  of  its  armies, 
derstand  what  they  are  driving  at.  They  puzzle  me.  The  framers  ot  our  own  prized  (Constitution  had  before 
sir,  they  do  indeed;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am  them  the  records,  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
not  easily  baulked  in  my  scientific  researches.”  Sci-  states  that  had  gone  before  to  the  tomb  of  empires. 
tntijic  researches!  Whip  me  this  knave,  thought  I,  as  They  had  as  their  guides  the  fierce  democracies  of  Asia 
the  vilest  ignoramus  1  ever  met.  Yet  he  was,  take  Minor,  the  savage  despotisms  of  northern  Europe,  the 
him  for  all  in  all,  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  tribe  specious  aristocracies  of  its  southern  division,  from  all 
who  hold  forth  to  wondering  rustics,  revealing  the  mys-  of  which  to  choose.  Fortunate,  indeed,  in  their  rejec- 
teries  of  every  science,  and  emptying  the  treasury  of  tion  of  all  as  presented  entire,  we  must  rejoice  that 
all  knowledge  for  the  very  trifling  compensation  of —  |  their  knowledge  of  the  past  furnished  the  material  for 
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th;it  va.st  political  Ktriiciiirc,  wiiliiii  whicli  our  IiIchs- 
injfs*  an  a  frc«;  people  arc  Klorcil,  Tlicir  wisilom — the 
fortunes  of  Newton  ami  liUtlif‘r,conHi!iUMl,  not  inreject- 
injj  the  expc'rience  of  others,  hut  in  a<laptimr  80  nnich 
of  that  experience  to  their  own  retpiisilions  as  their 
wis<lom  tauirhl  woiihl  he  of  heiiefil,  lliit  lodwell  h.n- 
jrer  on  the  inatti'r  ini^ht  hrim^  iny  readers  aliout  my 
ears  for  a  proser;  so  I  will  {^ive  it  the  slip. 

While  speakintir  of  frenius,  I  am  reminded  of  a  splen- 
«lid  defmition  of  the  properties  helon<(inij  to,  and  lln? 
rit'htfiil  f>ecnpation  of,  this  principle  r)f  Mind.  It 
is  derived  from  one  of  tin?  admirahle  essays  of  Lord 
Hrouirharn,  hut  w  ln're  its  exact  place  is  in  his  voliimi- 
nojis  writinjrs,  1  ^'annot  c^xplain.  lie  says:  “'fo  dif¬ 
fuse  useful  information,  to  farther  int(dlectual  n'fine- 
inent,  sure  forr runners  of  moral  improviunent,  to  has- 
U*n  the  coinim^  of  that  hrijrht  day,  when  the  dawn  of 
(reneral  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lin<rer- 
inp[  mists,  evc*n  from  the  base  of  the  jjrt'at  social  py¬ 
ramid  ;  this  imh'ed  is  a  lii^h  callin;r,  in  w  hich  the 
most  s|)lcndid  talents  and  eonsiimmale  virtue  may  well 
press  onw  ard,  cairer  to  hear  a  part.”  Yet  how’  seldom 
do  we  see  genius  so  employirn^  the  j^ifts  with  which 
it  has  been  endoweil  by  Provi<lence.  Instead  of  aid- 
injj  in  the  j^eat  moral  enterprise,  to  the  carrying  out 
of  which  it  is  hound  by  every  law  of  mental  cjpiity, 
we  generally  find  its  possessor  sporting  with  know¬ 
ledge  only  to  degrade  it — employeil  like  the  child  w  ho 
forms  a  bubble  with  his  breath,  and  then  rejoices  to 
sei*  it  mount  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  then  dissolve;  so 
with  most  of  those  among  us  who  possess  rich  mental 
gifts.  They  toy  w  ith  them,  and  foppishly  amuse  their 
idle  hours  with  light  literary  creations  that  dazzle  for 
a  moment  on  the  eye  of  society,  then  pass  away  to  be 
no  more  remembered,  'riiese  care  not  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  enjoyment  granted  by  conscience  to  all  w  ho  use 
aright  the  abilities  they  possess.  Selfishly  devoted  to 
the  gratification  of  their  idle  whims,  a  fancy  can  usurp 
the  throne  of  duty,  and  a  frivolous  regard  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  around  them  make  them  forget  what  they 
owe  to  the  great  family  of  man,  and  the  interests  of  an¬ 
other  generation.  They  live  for  the  present  not  for 
posterity,  and  so  that  their  names  are  in  men’s  mouths 
they  have  no  thought  for  the  inscription  that  may  point 
out  their  gravi'S.  'Phey  form  but  the  reverse  of  the 
picture:  “  Xec  sibi  sed  toto  ^enitum  sc  credcre  /;iu;u/o.” 

1  had  finished  the  above,  reader,  and  was  lounging 
lazily  in  my  arm-chair,  undecided  w  hether  I  should 
go  on,  or  pause  for  the  day,  when  my  attention  was 
draw  n  to  the  out-id'-iloor's  world  by  hearing  the  plaints 
of  a  child.  1  gazed  out  upon  him  as  he  stood  beneath 
my  window  sorrowing  over  the  loss  of  a  young  robin, 
that  a  moment  before  w’as  porcbeil  confidingly  upon  ! 
bis  finger.  A  sly  grimalkin  espied  it^s  it  wantoned 
with  its  gentle  master,  and  in  a  moment  the  toothful 
morsel  afTonled  a  dinner  for  the  wily  puss.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  possess  herself  of  it,  the  finger  of  the  bi'an- 
tiful  boy  iiad  been  severtdy  scratched;  but  he  seemed 
not  to  feel  the  wound,  while  he  pined  bitterly  at  the 
loss  of  his  pretty  pet.  The  fountain  of  his  sympathy 


was  iinlocki  d,  and  tin*  sorrow  of  the  child  w  as  great. 
Poor  fellow !  And  yet,  w  ill  he  have  no  morecause  for 
grii'f,  as  that  bright  eye  learns  U)  look  upon  scenes  ot 
suflTering  more  desolating  than  the  death  of  a  robin! 
Will  there  not  be  a  darker  cloud  rest  on  that  fair  brow! 
And  see,  the  fair,  swi'et  mother  bends  over  him;  In  r 
voice  bn  atlies  comfort,  and  her  fond  kisses  console — 
arni  now  ho  is  in  lu'r  arms,  clap|>ing  his  hands  gleeful¬ 
ly — the  cfuisoler  has  promised  to  procure  him  another 
favorite,  and  he  no  longer  mourns  the  dead  bird.  'Plie 
scene  is  banished  from  his  changing  memory,  and  the 
slayer  and  tln^  slain  are  remembered  no  more.  Happy 
childhood!  It  cannot  cenccivi*  death — it  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  heritage  of  woe  that  is  to  be  its  lot  and 
doom  from  “  laughing  infancy  to  palsied  age.”  The 
present,  with  its  rainbow'  tints,  and  summer  (lowers, 
is  to  the  child  a  world  vast  as  his  wishes  desire.  He 
enjoys  every  thing — that  is,  abstractedly  from  all  re- 
lerence  to  the  past,  all  iiupiiry  into  the  future.  He 
feels  that  ho  is  happy,  and,  satisfied  with  that  blest 
perception,  searches  not  into  the  nature,  or  probable 
duration  of  his  bliss,  'riiere  may  b(‘ — there  r/rc,  in 
after  life,  intervals  of  far  subliiiK'r  happiness;  for  if 
thought,  if  knowh'dge,  brings  a  curse  with  it,  casting, 
as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  death  over  all  that  in  this 
world  seemed  fair,  and  good,  and  perfect;  reason,  en¬ 
lightened  by  revelation  and  supported  by  faith,  has 
power  to  lil’t  that  gloomy  veil,  and  to  see  beyond  it 
“  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.”  llul 
with  the  exception  of  such  moments,  when  the  heart 
communes  w  ith  heaven — when  our  thoughts  art?,  in  a 
manner,  like  the  angels,  ascending  and  descending 
thert'on,  what  feelings  of  the  human  mind  can  he 
thought  so  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  yet  guiltless 
inhabitants  of  Kden,  as  the  sensations  of  a  young  and 
happy  child?  Death  is  to  him  a  nursery  tale  that 
he  hears  but  comprehends  not — he  weeps  over  it,  but 
the  tear  is  chased  aw’ay  by  the  glad  smile  of  infant 
hope  or  present  possession.  He  has  been  told  that 
there  is  such  a  thing.  It  has  even  been  explained  to 
him  w  ith  the  simple  illustrations  best  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  the  awful  subject  on  bis  young  mind;  and  his 
earnest  eyes  have  filled  at  h(?aring  that  some  dear 
friend,  whose  neck  he  has  ofum  embraced  so  lovingly, 
is  passed  aw.Ay  from  his  sight  and  love  for  ever.  But 
yet  he  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  this  death 
entered  into  the  world  w  ith  sin,  and  is  mixed  w  ith  all 
things  and  substances  therein.  He  sports  among  the 
(lowers,  and  gathers  the  golden  tribute,  without  obser¬ 
ving  that  they  fade  and  perish  in  the  evening,  and  that 
the  place  thereof  knoweth  them  no  more.  He  revels 
in  the  bright  summer  evening — in  the  warm  autumn 
sun,  without  anticipating  the  approach  of  winter.  He 
leaps  up  joyously  into  the  arms  of  venerable  age,  w  ith- 
out  a  glance  towards  the  almost  certainty  that  that  grey 
head  must  be  laid  in  the  dust,  ere  his  own  dark  ringlets 
cluster  with  darker  shade  over  a  manly  forehead.  There 
is  in  childhooil  a  holy  ignorances— a  beautiful  credulity 
— a  sort  of  sanctity  that  one  cannot  contemplate  w  ith- 
out  something  of  the  reverential  feeling  with  w  hich 
we  should  approach  beings  of  a  celestial  nature.  The 
impress  of  the  Divine  nature  is,  as  it  were,  fresh  on 
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the  infant  spirit — fresh  and  unsullied  by  conUict  with 
this  withcrin'jf  world.  One  trembles  lest  an  impure 
breath  should  sully  the  clearness  of  its  brifflit  mirror. 
And  how  perpetually  must  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  contemplatinir  childhood,  feel  and  repeat  to  their 
own  hearts,  “  Of  such  is  the  kinjrdom  of  heaven.’’ 
Ay,  which  of  us — of  the  wisest  amonjfst  us,  may  not 
stoop  to  receive  instruction  and  rebuke  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  sinless  child?  Which  of  us,  by  comparison 
with  its  sublime  simplicity,  has  not  reason  to  blush  for 
the  littleness — the  insincerity — the  worldliness — the 
iasijjnificance — the  degeneracy  of  his  own? 

How  often  might  the  prompt,  candid,  honorable.  jIc- 
rision  of  an  infant,  in  some  (juestion  of  right  and  wrong, 
sliame  the  hesitating,  calculating  evasiveness  of  ma¬ 
ture  reason!  'I'lic  ideal  w’orld  of  a  child’s  imagination 
is  l!ie  creation  of  a  far  holier  spell,  than  hath  been  eve? 


wrought  by  the  pri<le  of  learning,  or  the  inspiration  of 
]>oetic  fancy.  Innocence  that  thinketh  no  evil — ignor¬ 
ance  that  aj>prehendeth  noiu* — love  that  8us|>ecU'th  no 
guile — liopti  that  hath  experienced  no  blight — these  are 
its  ministering  angels!  these  w  ield  a  wand  of  power 
making  this  earth  a  l*aradise!  'I’ime,  hard,  rigid  U*ach- 
er!  Keality,  rough,  stern  reality!  World,  cold,  heart- 
h‘ss  world!  that  ever  your  sad  experienct' — your  hoiu- 
bre  truths — your  killing  powers — your  w  ithering  sneers 
— should  scare  those  gentle  spirits  from  their  pun', 
abi<ling  j>lace!  And  w  herew  ith  do  ye  n'place  them? 
What  give  ye  in  exchangt)  for  the  innocenct'  ye  take 
away — for  the  sunlit  heart  that  ye  <larken  w  ith  clouds 
— the  pure  spirit  tliat  ye  bend,  and  bruise,  and  ruin? 
Let  manhoml  answer. 

St.  Isouh^  Mit*  % 


Tin:  DLA'rii  or  'riii:  oi  I’r.vw. 
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**  Hill  untinioljr  toiiilt 

Ko  liiiiTiiin  lianilA  with  piuiis  ri'vt  mict*  ronri'd, 

lint  tiu*  eliartiml  of'ihr  niituiniial  wiiuh 

lluilt  oVr  his  niuuldcriiiti^  Immics  a  pyraiiiid 
Ol'iuouldvriiig;  h‘av(‘!i  in  the  waste  w ildvmrss.'* 

Shelleij, 


A  Nir.HT  of  storm  and  diirkno.ss!  The  strong  wind 
Shrieked  like  a  tortured  spirit,  as  it  swept 
Thnitigh  the  gnstrleil  branches  of  the  spllnteml  oaks — 
Then  died  away  in  fnint  and  fitful  gusts, 

Wailing  its  strength  departed.  The  l>ig  raiti 
Dashed  to  the  earth  in  torrents,  for  the  clouds. 

Aweary  c*f  their  burdens,  opened  wide 

Their  vapory  cisterns,  and  flung  down  their  floods, 

Deluging  earth ;  while  sullenly,  afar, 

(irowled  the  hoarse  thunder  with  its  voice  of  doom, 
And  the  faint  lightnings  shot  with  lurid  glare 
Athwart  the  blackness,  like  a  gleam  from  ln‘ll ! 

Tall  tives  and  giant-limhod,  which  hud  withstood 
The  ouipomvd  wrath  of  centuries,  and  duivd 
The  nuidiiig  fury  of  a  thouj*nnd  storms, 
t^jivered,  ns  nislies,  in  the  strong  embrace 
^  If  the  fierce  hurricane,  and,  shuttered,  foil. 

Trom  the  st'oep  precipices,  turbid  IKmxIs 
Dashotl  down  in  foam  and  thunder,  and  the  vales 
Sank  ’ncath  the  whelming  waters! 

A  rude  hut 

Scooped  partly  in  the  hillside,  and  built  up 


With  rough  stones  from  the  ijuarry,  thati  hed  w  iili  turf, 
rillar’d  in  front  with  trees,  its  only  door 
An  f;nrth(|uake  fissure  in  the  solid  nK'k, 

Stoo<l  lonely  in  the  forest’s  loneliest  <lepths, 

A  meet  home  fiir  the  outla\x .  On  the  henrth 
A  wHtiing  fire  burned  dimly,  and  its  light. 

Fitfully  flashing  through  the  low-roofed  room, 

Ueveuled  the  countenance  of  one,  whose  name 
1  lad  been  a  lcrn>r,— an«l  its  ghostly  glare 
l’lnye«l  over  features  w  ln'reoh  sufl'eruig 
And  crime  had  trai  ed  their  rccurtl,  rendering 
liis  ghastly  visage  gha-^^tlier.  Matted  locks, 

I’lack  as  the  midnight  teni|K'st,  struggled  o'er 
llis  wrinkled  forehead,  hiding  the  deep  seams 
Furrowed  by  time,  aruf  haply  soine  old  scars 
Whei'o  the  fierce  bliMxl  avenger’s  steel  had  been  f 
And  from  U'ncuth  his  shaggy  brows  fieered  out 
liis  restless,  eagle  rye,  fi“rco,  unsubtiurd 
In  its  expression,  and  uiidimmed,  ns  when 
Amid  the  hltMaly  strife,  it  glanced  along 
The  rifle’s  barrel,  with  unerring  aim. 


Crouched  at  his  feet  and  rpiivcring  witli  fear/ 
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Afriatiin^  rrnponilve  to  the  temncHi*«  moan, 

A  Rparitel  lay,  Uiukin^  with  wistful  rye 
Up  in  hif  master’s  face.  That  <log  had  been 
His  only  faithful  follower.  One  by  one, 

When  fortune’s  favors  were  withheld,  his  friemls, 
^^•lals  in  Clime  but  not  in  fortitude, 

Left  him  to  Imttlu  with  an  adverse  world— 

1  o  struri^le,  sini'le>handed,  in  his  hour 
()l  utmost  need— they  left  liiin,  and  ids  heart 
Ciuthered  its  wasted  love,  uikI  learned  to  liatu 
With  deadlier  hatred  than  it  knew  before. 

His  had  be«Mi  IxMter  days,  when  Life  was  young. 
And  Hope,  fuiv>ver  srniling  by  his  side, 

I’ointed  her  radiant  finger  to  the  Iwjwers 
\V  liiTi;  I’leosun*,  like  a  gotldess,  sat  enthroned, 

.\nd  Love  and  Joy,  her  iH'auiiful  ministers. 
Laughed  in  her  sunny  presence,  llopt*  deceived 
The  young  enthusiast’s  heart — Love  turned  away — 
.loy  was  for  gentler  natures— and  he  learned 
To  scorn  the  worship  of  his  early  faith. 

Which  had  dect'ived  and  mocked  him,  until  all 
His  household  go<ls  were  shivered.  Passions  wild. 
Unchecked,  untutored,  woke  within  his  soul— 
Unsanctiherl  Ambition  was  his  ged, 

And  with  a  fervor  which  knew  nought  of  fear, 

He  flung  the  richest  treasures  of  his  life. 

Love,  friendship,  innocence,  an  offering 
Upon  her  hlootly  altar!  Crime  l>ocamo 
Familiar  as  a  sister,  and  he  grasfied 
Her  gory  hand  in  his,  and  broke  away 
Prom  every  kindly  influence,  and  bt*camo 
A  wild,  fierce  rover,  ripe  for  <k*eds  of  hlouil, 

The  loader  of  a  hand  ol  desperate  men, 

(.'arcless  of  others’  life  as  of  his  own. 

The  law  proscribed  him — he  contemned  tlio  law  ! 
Men  hunteil  him,  in  vain — lie  scofled  at  men  ! 

A  price  was  set  upon  his  head— he  slew 
The  seekers  for  his  life,  and  laughed  at  fear! 
Those  he  had  trusted  left  him— self-sustained. 

He  stood  alone,  and  hurled  at  friend  and  foe 
His  fierce  defiance ! 

Ho  had  hiiilt  his  hut 

In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  tangled  wo(m1. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and,  sick  of  life, 

Had  come  to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  alone. 

He  felt  the  energies  of  life,  so  long 
Stretchtsl  to  their  utmost  tension,  wearing  out, 
With  the  consuming  toil,  the  watchfulness. 

And  wild  excitement  of  unhappy  years. 

He  came  to  die— despising  in  his  need 
All  human  sympathy.  As  day  by  day 
Lapsed  to  the  voiceless  oi'can  of  the  Past, 

He  asked  not,  rocked  nut  of  the  tale  it  boro, 

But  smiled  that  it  was  gone— a  portion  lopt 
From  his  existence. 


F'ierccr  raged  without 

The  turbulent  storm— the  thunder  louder  pealed — 
(tlared  the  rixl  lightning  on  the  dazzled  eye, 

A  fierce,  continuous  flame— crash  followed  crash 
In  quick  succession— and  the  splintered  boughs 
Sprang,  quivering,  from  the  Storm-God’s  fiery  touch  ! 
Yet  closer  to  his  master's  feet  the  dog 
Crouched  trembling,  whining  pneously  in  fear. 

The  outlaw’s  soul  was  quickened,  and  a  sense 


Of  its  own  power  and  daring  came  again, 

Waked  from  its  sleep  by  elemental  strife. 

A  thrill  of  joy  he  had  not  known  for  years 
Quivered  among  his  heart-strings,  and  the  pride 
Of  other  days  came  o’er  him.  From  life  couch 
Of  furs  he  sprang,  and  pushing  bock  the  door 
Of  his  rude  cabin,  gazed  with  wild  delight 
On  tlio  mad  riot  of  the  raging  storm. 

“  Ha  ! — this  is  well !  It  gives 
I  health  to  my  soul,  and  strengthens  it  again. 

To  triumph  over  terror,  and  the  pain 
That  in  the  spirit  lives — 

Tho  Powers  of  Darkness  hold  their  revel  now, 

And  the  strong  trees  confess  them  as  they  bow  ! 

The  winds  lift  up  their  voices 
In  ivildest  agony,  and  the  stooping  clouds 
Hang  o’er  the  quaking  eaith  like  giant-shrouds — 
The  Temjiesl-God  rejoices 
In  the  fierce  freedom  of  his  tameless  might. 

And  sits  exultant  on  the  throne  of  Night ! 

Gods!  what  a  crash  !  Again 
The  terrible  thunder  rolls  along  the  heaven, 

And  the  red  bolts  from  rifted  clouds  arc  driven, 

As  if  to  rive  in  twain 

The  rock-ribbed  earth!  Another  flash !— llie  sky 
Glares,  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning,  on  mine  eye ! 

And  this  for  me!— my  lifo 
Vividly  pictured  ! — for  my  days  have  been 
A  storm — a  tempest— terrible  to  men— 

A  long  protracted  Strife- 

Dark  thoughts,  fierce  passions,  spurning  all  control, 
Have  waged  perpetual  war  within  my  soul ! 

Now  I  would  die !  The  hate, 

The  vengeance  of  mankind  I  have  defied. 

And  my  strong  spirit,  panoplied  in  pride. 

Hath  triumphed  over  fate ! 

Men  could  not  tlay  me  .'—but  I  know  my  liour 
Is  come— I  feel  its  presence  and  its  powers 

Life !  all  its  ties  are  broken— 

Love !  it  is  cankered  by  the  gathered  rust 
Of  early  tears— Joy  f  trampled  in  the  dust—* 
Friendship !  it  hath  no  token 
Within  my  heart- my  heart  itself  is  sere. 

Withered  within  me !  Wherefore  am  I  here  7 

Wherefore  7  To  die!  The  storm 
Shall  shriek  my  death-song  in  the  desolate  woods. 
Mingling  its  voice  with  roar  of  mountain  floods, 

And  o’er  my  perished  form 
The  genii  of  the  air  their  watch  shall  keep. 

Jealously  guarding  its  eternal  sleep ! 

It  comes !  it  comes ! — tho  cloud 
Freighted  with  death  rolls  onward !  See !— the  glare 
Of  the  red  lightning  quivers  on  the  air! 

A  fiery,  phantom-shroud 

Floats  from  the  vapors’  blackness !  Mine !  ’tis  mine 
A/an  slew  me  not !  Storm-Spii it !  I am  thine!'* 

A  flash— a  peal—  a  splintering  of  the  rocks — 

Tho  cloud  passed  on.  A  charred  and  stiffened  corpse 
Lay  at  the  threshold  of  the  Outlaw’s  door ! 

Prairie  la  Porte,  Iowa  Territory,  1839. 
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THE  ARAB  HAIDEIV. 


BY  MRS.  P.  W.  B.  CROTHERS. 


Jerusalem  was  no  jnore.  The  holy  of  holies  had 
been  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Israel,  that  had  flowed 
until  it  extinguished  the  flames  that  consumed  the 
Temple.  Titus,  the  conqueror,  had  wept  over  his  own 
victory;  and  Ihe  “  palaces  of  marble  and  gold  ”  were 
heaps  of  glittering  ruins.  The  wail  of  mothers  had 
ceased — the  cries  of  old  men  were  hushed;  for  the  as¬ 
sassin  had  murdered— the  Roman  had  slain — and  fam¬ 
ine  had  reduced  the  queen  of  cities  to  a  desert.  Afar, 
in  a  distant  land,  the  children  of  Abraham,  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  carnage,  had  fled  for  refuge.  Refuge,  alas! 
was  not  every  man's  hand  against  the  exile,  and  his 
hand  against  every  mani 

Away,  beyond  the  desert’s  utmost  bound,  in  Ye¬ 
men’s  happy  land,  a  race  of  the  Israelites  had  formed 
a  colony,  and  lived  in  patriarchal  simplicity.  There 
they  still  owned  a  shadow  of  independence;  there  they 
still  sat  beneath  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  recog¬ 
nized  no  law  but  that  of  their  fathers.  The  burning 
desert  separated  them  from  the  Arab  of  the  north,  and 
the  Red  Sea  divided  them  on  the  south  from  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Roman,  who  was  ransacking  earth 
for  tribute  and  conquest.  The  perfumed  grove,  the 
sparkling  fountain,  the  verdant  plain  and  golden  grain- 
field,  were  the  varied  features  of  the  landscape;  and 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle,  intermixed  with  the  tall  camel  and  the  graceful 
gazelle,  reposed  in  those  luxuriant  plains,  or  gambol¬ 
ed  around  the  silvery  springs,  whose  presence  was 
marked  by  the  tall  palm-trees  that  g^w  around  them. 
Arabia  the  happy — thrice  happy  as  yet — for  blood  and 
carnage  had  not  polluted  its  spicy  atmosphere,  was 
governed  hy  a  Jew'ish  monarch,  or  sort  of  patriarch,  who 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  the  tribes  or  families 
that  composed  his  empire.  Aba  Mengadat  was  in  the 
first  prime  of  manhood,  ere  the  sere  has  come  over  the 
verdure  of  the  leaf,  or  it  has  darkened  beneath  the  sun 
of  passion.  The  features  of  the  Prince  were  those  of  his 
nation,  thin,  dark,  and  brilliant;  and  his  lithe  and  grace¬ 
ful  figure  w'as  ipoulded  with  perfect  sjrmmetry.  When 
he  mounted  his  Arab  steed,  the  dark  flash  of  his  eye 
was  as  bright  as  the  naked  blade  that  circled  above 
his  head;  when  he  smiled,  his  deep  crimson  lip  be- 
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frayed  teeth  white  as  the  pearls  that  bound  his  sandals. 
Brave  in  the  chase,  discreet  in  the  exercise  of  authori¬ 
ty;  hospitable  at  his  magnificent  board,  and  wise  in 
council.  Aba  Mengadat  was  respected  by  the  old,  and 
adored  by  the  young. 

Strange  that  in  that  luxuiious  clime,  the  monarch  so 
endowed  by  nature  had  never  yet  selected  a  partner  for 
his  throne,  or  a  sharer  in  his  youthful  pleasures.  But 
so  it  was.  The  Prince  was  yet  single;  and  dark  eyes 
glanced,  and  virgin  hosoms  swelled  beneath  his  gaze, 
and  yet  he  pursued  his  sports  as  calm  as  if  his  eye  had 
never  rested  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  To  diffuse  jus¬ 
tice  and  peace  among  his  people,  to  encourage  arts 
and  agriculture,  to  reward  learning,  seemed  the  great 
object  of  the  Prince;  and  amply  was  he  repaid  in  the 
love  of  his  people. 

Ananias  was  one  of  the  miserable  remnant  that 
fled  from  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  aAer  its  final  de¬ 
struction  by  the  Romans.  ^  His  wife  and  ail  his  chil¬ 
dren,  save  one,  had  perished  before  his  eyes  with  hun¬ 
ger;  and  when  the  mother’s  eyes  glared  wolfishly  on 
the  babe  at  her  bosom;  when  her  trembling  and  atten¬ 
uated  fingers  clutched  its  slender  neck  in  the  madness 
that  famine  engenders,  the  scarcely  less  desperate  fath¬ 
er  had  plucked  it  from  her  grasp,  and  placing  it  in  his 
bosom,  fled  to  another  quarter  of  the  city,  when  a  time¬ 
ly  accident  enabled  him  to  save  its  life.  Unbounded 
wealth  had  been  the  possession  of  the  Jew;  but  the  as¬ 
sassin  John  had  spared  his  life  only  upon  a  sunender 
of  his  whole  possessions;  and  now,  stripped  of  fami¬ 
ly,  of  wealth,  and  of  all  that  makes  life  endurable,  he 
clung  with  a  more  fervent  love  to  the  only  living  thing 
in  whose  veins  flowed  a  drop  of  his  blood.  Ananias 
sought  refuge  in  Italy.  His  heart  had  grown  callous 
during  the  siege,  that  had  been  a  scene  of  horrors  too 
revolting  to  describe;  and  now,  a  residence  among  his 
proud  captors  was  not  likely  to  soften  its  bitterness. 
Hatred  to  all  nations  but  his  own,  filled  his  whole  be¬ 
ing;  and  to  cheat,  to  dissemble,  and  prey  upon  the  dis¬ 
solute  nobles  of  Rome,  became  his  prevailing  passion. 
Years  elapsed,  and  though  his  tall  form  was  unbent— 
though  his  eagle  eye  glanced  with  dark  and  dissem¬ 
bled  fire,  yet  Ananias  began  to  tremble  when  he  look- 
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r<l  on  the  fair  and  lovely  creature  that  sans^  the  sontrs 
of  Ilia  country  at  sunar^t,  hcncath  the  lattice  that^uard* 
rd  her  from  the  peerinjr  eye  of  the  disaoluU;  Roman, 
a«  he  wandered  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city  in 
fk-areh  of  adventure;  and  he  felt  his  single  arm  would 
prove  a  p^Kir  proU*ction  af^inst  violence,  backed  by 
pow’cr.  Kiidora  was  very  lovely;  yet  it  was  a  beauty 
that  eannot  be  described — a  something  that  fills  the 
w  hole  mind,  and  satisfies  the  whole’  sense — a  beauty, 
a  fragrance,  a  harp-string  stirred  by  a  zephyr — a  some¬ 
thing  most  passing  sw'cet,  to  which  the  imagination 
could  add  nothing.  A  |M‘ri,  hovering  at  the  gale  of 
Paradise,  and  inhaling  the  oilors  of  its  atmosphere — a 
wandering  seraph,  floating  on  a  cloud,  and  fanning  w  ith 
its  bright  pinions  the  changeful  hues  of  eTcn,  can  give 
a  scarcely  less  glowing  picture  of  innocent  beauty  and 
purity,  than  breathed  around  the  Jew  ish  maiden.  Sed- 
ulmisly  had  Ananias  waUdied  over  this  gem  among 
his  jewels.  True,  he  coveted  wealth; — true,  that  for 
its  possession  he  crouched  to  those  he  would  have 
spurned  had  he  dared;  but  yet  the  exile  would  have 
braved  Cssar  hinisulf,  had  a  sacrilegious  hand  been 
laid  upon  this  lily  of  his  hidden  Eden.  None  but  a 
few  of  his  ow'ii  people  had  gazed  upori  the  young  Ku- 
dora;  and  even  thon,  the  father's  eye  darkened  with 
an  instinctive  jealousy,  lest  the  report  of  her  beauty 
might  escape  some  incautious  lip.  Tw^o  female  slaves, 
both  of  advanced  age,  and  a  trusty  eunuch,  who  had 
been  his  attendant  from  youth,  composed  the  w'hole 
household  of  the  Jew.  His  habitation  was  without 
the  gates  of  the  city;  and  whether  in  storm  or  calm 
closed  the  day,  the  eventide  found  the  Jew  kneeling 
upon  his  house-top,  with  his  daughter  by  his  sidi^ — 
ami  long  after  the  crescent  moon  had  shed  her  soft 
light  over  the  Italian  landscape,  the  mournful  songs  of 
Zion  were  pouring  from  the  lips  of  Eudora,  among  the 
groves  of  her  father's  garden.  At  such  hours  the  fatli- 
er  gazed  upon  tlie  light  form  beside  him,  and  thought 
of  her  mother  in  her  youthful  laiauty;  and  how  strange¬ 
ly  the  transforming  band  of  war,  of  rapine,  and  cf  fam¬ 
ine,  had  passed  over  his  house— and  a  flood  of  agoniz¬ 
ing  memories  rushed  over  his  soul,  ami  he  wept  aloud 
upon  the  slender  neck  of  this  sole  remnant  of  his  race. 
'Fhe  young  Eudora  then,  in  tender  accents,  soothed  the 
sorrow'  of  her  exiled  father,  and  w  ept  in  feminine  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  country  and  kindred  she  had  never  know'n, 
and  yet  deeply  bewailed;  for  though  the  sky  of  Italy 
was  glorious— though  fragrance  breathed  around  her — 
though  the  murmuring  cascade  soothed  her  slumbers, 
and  the  warblings  of  innumerable  birds  filled  the 
orange  groves,  yet,  was  it  not  all  a  solitude?  magnifi¬ 
cent,  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  solitude.  There  was  no  mu¬ 
sic  to  echo  her's;  there  w  as  no  gay  voice  to  respond  to 
hcr's;  there  w’as  no  eye  to  glance  back  joy  or  sorrow 
to  her  yooug  heart;  and,  save  the  tall,  stem  Jew,  none 
but  menials  to  share  ihe^tlioughts  that  W'ould  respire 
with  every  breatli,  had  sohm)  accordant  spirit  hovered 
near.  Ananias  marked  the  restless  air,  the  changing 
color,  and  abstracted  manner  of  Eudora,  as  she  gradu¬ 
ally  merged  from  girlhooil  to  womanly  grace,  and  he 
feared  and  tremhlod.  Dut  the  next  moment,  w'hen  a 
bird  flitted  past,  and  she  eigi'rly  chased  the  fluttering 


w  anderer,  and  caught  it  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  iu 
glossy  plumage  in  childish  playfulness,  his  fears  were 
lost  in  parental  fondness,  and  he  whispered  to  himself 
the  flatU'ring  delusion,  “Oh!  she  w'ill  never  se(‘k  to 
leave  these  ganlens;  sufTieient  to  her  will  ever  be  my 
love."  A  sort  of  jealous  idolatry  had  crept  into  the 
heart  of  the  exiled  father,  and  he  loved  his  child  w  ith 
a  depth  of  fondness  that  he  knew'  not  lived  in  his  stem 
heart. 

The  report  of  Ananias'  W’ealth  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  many  rapacious  senators — it  w'ds  even  ilis- 
euswd  at  the  Emperor's  table,  and  many  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  oppressing  and  despoiling  the  wealthy 
Jew’.  So  closely  had  he  kept  Eudora  concealed,  that 
scarcely  had  her  exisUmee  been  named  in  Rome,  and 
many  believed  the  Jew  childless. 

It  w  as  at  one  of  those  luxurious  suppers,  for  which 
the  poet  so  keenly  satirizes  the  effeminate  nobles  of 
Rome,  that  Victor,  a  young  and  dissipated  noble,  pro¬ 
posed  to  some  of  his  associates  the  plunder  of  the  Jew’s 
villa.  Excesses  of  the  most  degrading  description  had 
w'asted  Victor's  inheritance;  and  needy  and  reckless 
he  proposed,  while  the  Samian  wine  was  revelling  in 
the  veins  of  his  comrades,  what  in  their  cooler  mo¬ 
ments  they  w'ould  not  have  dared.  But  the  pillage  of 
a  Jew  was  not  considered  then,  tantamount  to  a  sHght 
offence  offered  to  a  Roman  citizen;  and  in  the  heat  of 
their  revelry,  five  young  Romans,  armed  and  masked, 
started  for  the  villa  of  Ananias.  Moonlight  w  as  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  humble  _  dome  of  the  Jew's  dwelling;  hr 
though  all  W'ithin  his  walls  w'as  oriental  luxury,  yet 
he  dared  not  invite  rapacity  by  any  exterior  appearance 
of  splendor.  No  voice  broke  the  murmur  of  the  foun¬ 
tain,  as  it  fell  in  the  grove;  no  step  pressed  the  verdant 
carpet,  on  w  hich  the  dew-drops  glittered  as  though  the 
invisible  spirits  had  dropped  bright  tears  for  her,  over 
w  hose  head  the  storm  of  violence  was  so  soon  to  burst. 
All  was  silence  as  the  masked  plunderers  clambered 
up  the  spiked  w  all,  and  gazed  into  the  shaded  g2irdens. 
The  wall  was  high,  and  on  its  top  a  row  of  sharp,  long 
spikes,  prevented  any  entrance  in  that  way.  They 
w'alked  around  the  secure  inclosures,  and  began  to  im¬ 
agine  that  they  w  ould  And  their  design  impracticable 
in  the  night;  when,  just  as  they  were  consulting  upon 
the  impracticability  of  scaling  the  walls  without  aid, 
a  light  step  was  heard  upon  the  gravelled  walk;  a  key 
w  as  thrust  into  a  door  close  to  the  place  w  here  they 
stood,  and  a  woman,  muffled  in  a  mantle,  but  w  ith  the 
high  oriental  head-dress  wreathed  above  her  olive 
brow,  came  forth.  To  rush  upon  the  woman  and 
wrench  the  low  door  from  her  grasp,  was  the  w’ork  of 
a  moment;  and  before  she  could  utter  but  one  wild, 
ringing  shriek,  Victor  had  throw'n  her  to  the  ground, 
and  gagged  her  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  any  repeti¬ 
tion  of  hci  cry.  So  deeply  were  the  household  buried 
in  repose,  that  the  wild  cry  of  terror  had  not  awakened 
one  ef  its  members;  and  while  the  unfortunate  Hester, 
the  conAdential  liousekeeper  of  Ananias,  lay  w  rithing 
on  the  turf,  the  plunderers,  after  securely  binding  her 
limbs,  proceeded  to  attack  the  dv't!ling.  Starting 
from  a  w'ild  dream,  the  Jew  dashed  the  drops  of  perspi¬ 
ration  from  his  brow*,  and  rising  from'l^  couch,  passed 
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Into  the  aHjoininjj  apartment,  and  bent  above  the  calm, 
sleeping  brow  of  the  maiden.  At  that  instant  what 
sound  appalled  the  heart  of  the  father — too  real — loo 
terrific  to  be  mistaken  for  a  dream,  came  the  clanging 
blow  and  the  fiendish  laugh  of  the  drunken  Romans; 
and  one  moment’s  reflection  told  him  the  horrible  truth, 
that  his  household  and  his  treasures  were  again  to  he 
the  subjects  of  midnight  rapine.  For  one  instant  he 
paused  irresolute;  he  gaaed  on  his  sleeping  child — his 
Kudora— he  gasped  as  he  thought  of  her  as  the  victim 
of  brutal  violence;  for  a  moment  his  fingers  clutched 
the  hilt  of  the  dagger  that  was  shrouded  beneath  his 
tunic,  but  the  thought  of  the  hour  w  hen  he  rescued  her 
from  a  dreadful  death  disarmed  him;  and  w'ith  a  pray¬ 
er  to  the  God  of  Jacob  for  her — her,  the  beloved — he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  rapidly  descending  a  nar¬ 
row  flight  of  stairs,  that  led  to  a  subterranean  vault 
below  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  the  entrance  to 
which  his  couch  concealed,  even  from  her,  placed  her 
in  total  darkness  on  a  chesU  Terrified,  but  yet  feeling 
that  it  was  her  father  who  bore  her  in  his  arms,  Kudora 
repressed  all  expression  of  alarm,  but  w’hispered — 

“  My  father,  what  has  happened]  and  w  hither  do  you 
convey  me!  ” 

“  Hear  you  not  the  plunderers]  they  already  force 
the  doors.  My  child,  rest  here  in  safety — this  vault  is 
below  my  chamber,  and  this  chest  is  filled  w  ith  jewels 
and  gold;  if  I  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  murderers  to¬ 
night,  remain  here  in  safety  till  the  morrows  Stir  not 
till  all  is  silent  above,  and  then  load  your  person  with 
as  much  wealth  as  you  can  carry,  and  groping  your 
way  by  the  w’all  against  which  you  lean,  you  will  find 
your  w'ay  outside  the  ground.  But  beware  of  one  cry. 

I  go  to  ensure  your  safety;  for  if  both  were  missed, 
they  w'ould  search  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself.” 

The  father  pressed  the  child  to  his  bosom  with  a 
frantic  embrace,  and  was  gone.  Kudora  alone,  in  total 
darkness,  sat  with  trembling  limbs  and  beating  heart, 
her  ear  strained  to  catch  every  sound,  yet  firm  and  re¬ 
solved,  that  come  what  might  she  would  obey  her  fath¬ 
er,  and  utter  no  cry  of  weakness  or  terror.  Dull  nois¬ 
es  were  above  her  head;  the  trampling  of  many  steps 
came  deadened  to  her  ear;  voices  were  loud  in  contest; 
but  nought  distinct  could  be  distinguished  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  tumult.  Kudora  sank  on  her  knees  upon  the  damp 
pavement — in  silent  prayers  to  the  God  of  her  fathers 
she  poured  out  her  bursting  heart.  For  an  hour,  with 
clasped  hands  and  lips  apart,  she  kneeled,  alternately 
listening,  and  mentally  imploring  succor  from  heaven. 
At  length  all  became  still — not  a  sound  broke  the  soli¬ 
tude,  or  pierced  the  darkness.  Cold  damps  settled 
over  Kudora’s  slightly  covered  limbs;  her  heart  began 
to  fail  within  her;  her  breath  came  short  and  thick; 
and  the  vapors  of  the  dank  dungeon  seemed  to  threaten 
her  with  suffocation.  J ust  as  her  senses  seemed  about  to 
forsake  her,  a  slight  noise  w'as  heard,  and  a  distant  light 
flickered  through  the  dense  vapors  that  surrounded  her. 
New  terror  took  possession  of  her  sinking  faculties; 
for  the  light  came  not  from  above,  but  slowly  advan¬ 
ced  from  the  direction  her  father  had  pointed  out  as  an 
avenue  of  escape  beyond  the  w’alls.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  light — Fvjdora  gasped  in  an  agony  of  appre- ! 


hension,  when  suddenly  it  began  to  pale — it  flickered, 
flashed  up,  and  expired.  “  (io<l  of  Jacob,”  escapetl 
Kudora’s  quivering  lips,  before  she  was  aw'are  of  hav¬ 
ing  uttered  a  sound;  but  her  voice  echoed  strangely  in 
that  subterranean  vault,  and  was  instantly  replied  to 
by  a  strange  foreign  accent: 

“  Maiden,  be  of  courage;  youi  father  has  stmt  me  to 
guide  you  to  him  in  safety.”  • 

“  Now  the  Lord  be  praised,”  exclaimed  Kudora; 
“  W’hither  has  he  fled  for  safety]” 

“  He  is  in  my  father’s  house,  w'ounded  and  sorely 
vexed  in  spirit;  but  all  will  yet  be  well.  I  am  Oniri, 
the  son  of  Hannani; — fear  not,  for  my  arm  is  strong, 
and  my  sw  ord  is  !)esido  me.  Spt^ak  again,  that  tliy 
voice  may  guide  me.” 

As  he  finishetl  he  seemed  almost  to  be  beside  Kudo¬ 
ra,  and  stretching  out  his  ami,  his  hand  came  in  con¬ 
tact  w'itli  the  shoulder  of  the  maiden.  For  the  first 
time  Kudora  remembered  that  nought  but  her  night 
robe  shrouded  her  limbs;  and  shrinking  instinclivcly 
from  the  touch  of  a  stranger,  and  he  perhaps  a  youth, 
she  said — 

“  Alas!  1  cannot  go  forth,  even  to  my  father;  for  the 
plunderers  came  in  the  night  time,  and  1  am  not  seem¬ 
ly  in  my  apparel.” 

“  Wait  not,  I  beseech  you,  lest  they  come  again  and 
discover  your  retreat.  Take  my  mantle  and  w'rap  it 
about  you,  and  my  father’s  maidens  will  find  you  ap¬ 
parel;”  and  so  saying,  Omri  threw  his  cloak  around 
the  shrinking  fomi  beside  him,  and  drawing  her  after 
him,  led  her  trembling  and  silent  through  the  long  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  the  crafty  Jew  had  dug  lieneatli  his 
ground. 

It  w  as  the  first  grey  mist  of  dawm  as  Kudora  emer¬ 
ged  to  the  open  air.  Her  limbs  were  chilled,  and  her 
steps  falU'red,  and  seemed  unable  to  sustain  her.  Om¬ 
ri  looked  cautiously  abroad — 

“  It  will  soon  be  daylight;  we  must  fly  ere  th?  light 
ascends  upon  the  hill-tops,  to  disperse  the  mist  that 
shrouds  our  path.  Allow'  me,  maiden,  to  carry  you— 
your  steps  falter:”  anil  so  saying,  the  tall  young  man 
raised  Kudora  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  l>een  an  infant, 
and  clasping  her  to  his  shoulder,  w  alked  rapidly  around 
the  base  of  the  hill  from  which  they  had  emerged.  A 
short  time  brought  them  to  a  low’  dwelling,  and  at  a 
signal  made  by  Omri,  the  door  cautiously  opencvl,  and 
an  old,  withered  man,  bent  with  age,  welcomed  them. 

“Tby  father,  maiden,  is  sorely  grievivl  for  thee,” 
he  said;  and  taking  the  hand  of  Kudora,  he  IchI  her  to 
an  upper  chamber,  where,  stretched  upon  a  couch,  lay 
Ananias,  pale  with  the  loss  of  blood;  but  Ihc  moment 
Kudora  entered  he  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and ’none 
may  paint  the  rapturous  joy  of  the  father  as  his  own, 
his  only  one,  lay  on  his  bosom  in  safety. 

When  Ananias  returned  from  placing  Kudora  in 
tlie  vault,  he  found  Victor  and  his  associates  already 
in  the  house,  and  searching  the  apartments.  The  night 
lamp  of  silver,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  that  burned  in 
the  chamber  of  Kudora,  had  guided  them  to  her  apart¬ 
ment,  and  there  tliey  met  Ananias.  He  had  caught 
a  sword  from  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  and  with  the 
desperate  courage  of  a  man  at  bay,  resolved  to  protect 
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hU  life,  or  fu»U  it  aA  dear  as  possible;  lie  planted  his 
back  a^inat  the  door  of  the  chamber  that  led  to  the 
vault,  and  fought  until  he  had  mortally  wounded  Vic¬ 
tor,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  other  youths,  that 
they  fled,  leavin^^  him  behind  them  for  dead.  Ana¬ 
nias  waited  until  assured  they  had  escaped,  and  then, 
feeling;  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  deep  cut  in 
his  head,  he  bandaged  it  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and 
raisini^  the  lamp,  f^xed  upon  the  bleeding  and  insen¬ 
sible  Victor.  A  low  ^oan  escaped  him;  and  with 
(pt^at  exertion  he  raised  him,  and  placed  the  expiring 
robber  on  Eudora*8  couch.  The  eldest  of  the  women 
servants  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  rushed  to 
her  master's  room,  and  to  get  clear  of  her  he  had  de¬ 
spatched  her  to  call  the  eunuch.  She  now  returned 
from  a  garden  lodge,  w'hither  she  had  taken  shelter, 
and  reported  that  neither  the  eunuch  nor  Hester  were 
to  be  found. 

“  They  have  betrayed  me— I  am  sold  for  a  price,” 
exclaimed  the  indignant  Jew';  and  feeling  no  time  w'as 
to  be  lost,  as  his  strength  every  moment  failed  more 
sensibly,  he  sent  the  old  woman  to  alarm  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  family  of  their  own  people;  and  as  soon  as  she  wras 
gone,  wrapping  his  robe  about  him,  and  grasping  his 
trusty  sword,  he  went  out  at  a  secret  portal  in  the  wall, 
and  ns  fast  as  his  failing  steps  would  convey  him, 
sought  the  house  of  Hannani,  a  Jewish  physician  of 
great  skill,  and  a  trusty  friend.  But  a  deeper  wound 
was  festering  in  his  heart  than  any  a  sword  could  in¬ 
flict:  **  My  child,  my  child!  they  will  return  and  vio¬ 
late  my  Eudora,”  escaped  the  lips  of  the  agitated  fath¬ 
er;  and  Omri,  the  brave  son  of  the  physician,  offered, 
despite  his  father's  fears,  to  conduct  the  maiden  in  safe¬ 
ty.  For  an  instant  Ananias  hesitated  to  introduce  a 
stranger  into  his  secret  treasure-house;  but  the  next  his 
paternal  fears  prevailed,  and  hastily  imparting  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  young  Israelite,  he  started  on  his  mission. 
Anxiously  the  father  waited  his  return,  and  feverishly 
he  tossed'  upon  his  couch  until  Eudora  again  blessed 
his  eyes  with  her  presence.  A  few  days  sufficed  to 
restore  Ananias  to  comparative  health.  Omri  and 
himself  removed  in  secret  and  hy  night  his  hoarded 
treasures  from  tlie  vault  of  the  villa.  V'ictor's  friends 
found  him  dead  on  Eiidora's  couch,  and  suspecting  foul 
play,  had  pillaged  the  villa  and  outlawed  its  owner. 
But  no  strict  search  was  made  for  the  Jew,  and  he  and 
his  daughter  abode  safe  beneath  the  roof  of  the  physi¬ 
cian,  until  a  vessel  could  be  found  that  w'ould  convey 
them  far  from  the  hated  shores  of  Italy. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  evenings  when  the 
golden  sunlight  yet  lingers  above  the  tall  hill-tops,  and 
sheds  departing  glory  over  the  landscape.  Soft  pur¬ 
ple  shadows  were  beginning  to  settle  over  the  valley, 
and  the  last  song  of  the  bird  w'as  w'arbled  at  faint  in¬ 
tervals  in  tlie  fragrant  grove.  Omri  and  Eudora  had 
gone  forth  into  his  father's  garden,  and  they  met  at  the 
orange  tree  beside  the  fountain.  The  smile  of  Eudora 
was  ever  ready  at  the  approach  of  Omri;  and  her  dark 
eyes,  eloquent  in  their  innocent  beauty,  ever  beamed 
on  him  with  afleciionate  regard:  but  whenever,  and 
wherever  Omri  met  the  maiden,  kia  eyes  sought  the 
ground,  and  his  dark  cheek  g^W'  pale,  and  then  crim¬ 


son  as  the  ripe  pomegranate,  while  he  felt  her  gaze 
was  upon  him.  He  had  sought  the  shade  of  the  bub¬ 
bling  fountain,  unconscious  of  her  presence;  and  when 
he  unexpectedly  found  himself  alone  with  her  in  that 
retired  spot,  all  the  symptoms  of  his  timidity  overpow¬ 
ered  him,  and  he  turned  from  Eudora  to  go  he  scarcely 
knew  whither. 

**  Omri,”  said  the  maiden— and  her  low  tones  w'ere 
like  distant  music  to  his  soul — why  do  you  fly  me? 
At  noon-day,  and  at  even-tide  1  have  sought  you,  to  re¬ 
store  to  you  something  1  found  in  my  chamber.  The 
maidens  told  me  that  you  had  occupied  it  before  my 
coming,  and  I  dared  not  give  it  into  any  hand  but  yours.” 

The  maiden  drew  from  beneath  her  jeweled  vest  a 
small  volume,  curiously  bound  and  ornamented,  and 
held  it  to  the  youth.  With  a  hand  that  trembled  so 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  retain  it  in  its  grasp,  Omri 
received  the  book,  and  sinking  on  the  turf  at  Eudora's 
feet,  while  he  averted  his  face,  he  asked: 

“  Did  Eudora  read  this  holy  book?” 

“  Surely  I  did  not;  my  father  would  hold  me  accur¬ 
sed — my  people  w’ould  cast  me  out  from  among  them. 
It  was  for  that  I  gave  it  thee  again,  that  thy  father  and 
thy  kinsmen  might  not  know'  so  unclean  a  thing  had 
been  w  ithin  their  habitation.” 

Omri  groaned  aloud,  and  his  lips  moved  convulsive¬ 
ly  for  an  instant,  then  raising  to  one  knee  he  took  the 
soft  and  passive  hand  of  Eudora  in  his: 

Oh  Eudora!  if  all  my  people  would  read  that  vol¬ 
ume  you  call  unclean— if  they  would  open  their  hearts 
to  receive  its  divine  precepts,  the  curse  would  depart 
from  Israel,  and  salvation  would  come  to  Zion.  You, 
beautiful  as  imagination  can  conceive,  are  yet  in  the 
dark  valley  of  unbelief— are  yet  drinking  the  bitter 
w'diers  of  death.  Eadora,  read  this  book — read  it — 
and  pray  to  the  God  of  Abraham  to  open  your  under¬ 
standing;  and  may  the  bletsing  of  Mary,  of  choosing 
that  better  part,  be  yours,” 

Omri  fervently  kissed  the  beautiful  hand  that  remain¬ 
ed  in  his  grasp,  and  placing  the  volume  within  it,  rose, 
and  w'alked  rapidly  away.  Eudora  trembled  at  the 
rapid  and  earnest  address  of  the  hitherto  timid  youth. 
His  dark  eyes  flashed  w'ith  a  holy  light;  his  whole 
handsome  countenance  was  illuminated  with  a  sudden 
animation,  and  his  kisses  yet  burned  upon  the  W'hite 
and  jewelled  Angers  of  the  virgin.  She  gazed  after 
his  retreating  form,  and  rarely  did  that  eastern  clime 
mature  a  Agure  of  more  perfect  grace,  combined  w  ith 
manly  strength.  Beautiful,  even  beyond  the  beauty 
of  the  race  from  which  he  sprung,  Omri  moved  w’ith 
so  commanding,  and  yet  so  modest  an  air,  that  often 
had  the  maidens  of  Rome  turned  to  gaze  upon  his  beau¬ 
ty;  and  the  young  nobles,  with  envious  glances,  mark¬ 
ed  him  as  the  handsome  Israelite.  He  turned  his  head 
as  an  angle  in  the  walk  hid  him  from  Eudora,  and  has¬ 
tily  averting  her  gaze,  she  looked  down  upon  the  vol¬ 
ume  he  had  implored  her  to  read.  W'’as  Omri  a  Chris¬ 
tian!  was  the  mental  enquiiy  that  arose.  Here,  alas! 
was  the  convincing  proof.  His  words  con  Armed  her 
W'orst  fears;  and  the  tears  sprang  into  Eudora's  eyes 
as  the  fatal  truth  came  home  to  her  heart,  that  he  w'as 
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an  apostate  to  the  law  of  her  people.  She  sank  upon  |  like  g^eros  from  the  long  silken  lashes.  In  a  moment 
the  mossy  bank,  and  though  the  night  wind  swept  the  Omri  was  beside  her. 

ebon  curls  from  her  high  brow — though  the  nighlin-  ^^Eudora,  why  those  tears  1”  His  breath  was  fan- 
gale  poured  his  clearest  melody  from  the  orange  grove  ning  the  tresses  that  swept  her  cheek,  as  she  bent  her 

_ though  the  thousand  stars  in  their  matchless  beauty  head,  unable  to  bear  the  searching  glances  that  dash- 

looked  down  upon  the  gushing  waves  that  gurgled  past  ed  forth  from  his  suddenly  illuminated  eyes.  “  Speak ! 
her  feet,  yet  Eudora  moved  not — saw  not — heard  not.  does  any  hidden  sorrow  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  1” 
Omri,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  a  martyr  at  the  stake —  Yes,**  said  she,  suddenly  turning  her  face  to  his ; 

a  gladiator  in  the  circus,  tom  by  w*ild  beasts — a  victim,  “  oh,  Omri,  thou  art  a  Christian,**  and  then  frightened 
writhing  and  crushed  beneath  the  chariot  w’heels  of  a  at  her  own  voice  gazed  round  for  an  instant,  and  clasp- 
remorseless  tyrant,  that  grew  drunk  on  Christians*  ing  her  hands  over  her  face,  seemed  to  make  an  etTort 
blood — these  were  the  appalling  images  that  rose  in  to  shut  out  from  her  senses  tlie  import  of  her  own 
rapid  succession  before  the  heated  fancy  of  Eudora.  words. 

Hour  chased  hour,  and  still  as  chiselled  marble  she  “Yes,  maiden,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  my  daily 
lay  revolving  the  horrible  truth.  Omri  a  Christian!  prayer  is  that  thou  too  mayst  become  a  Christian. 
Eudora  had  hitherto  lived  in  a  world  of  calm,  of  wave-  True,  I  have  hesitated  too  long  to  declare  myself  a 
less  sunshine;  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  had  varied  her  exist-  follower  of  Jesus,  of  the  Messiah,  who  alone  can  save, 
ence.  The  smiles  of  her  father  were  her  dearest  giier-  but  my  father’s  grey  hairs  pleaded  too  strongly.  Thou 
don — ^his  tears  for  the  past  her  only  sorrow.  But  now  knowst  1  am  his  only  child,  and  that  it  would  go  nigh 
a  new  pulse  had  throbbed  to  life  in  her  heart.  She  had  to  break  his  aged  heart,  but  1  can  no  longer  defer  iny 

looked  into  the  depths  of  dark,  loving  eyes;  and  though  task,  painful  though  it  be - yes,**  he  added  convul- 

they  were  often  averted,  and  rarely  dwelt  on  her’s  more  sively,  pressing  his  temples,  “more  painful  than  the 
than  an  instant,  still  their  “dark  charm**  had  awaken-  stake  or  the  arena,  to  pierce  his  old  fond  heart.**  Eu- 
ed  a  new  existence.  To  listen  for  his  step,  and  feel  dora  gazed  upon  his  changing  countenance;  slie  tlrew 
the  wild  rapture  of  his  coming;  to  breathe  a  distinct  near  to  lus  side;  she  felt  that  the  faith  must  be  strong 
and  separate  existence  in  his  presence;  to  count  the  that  would  tempt  such  a  son  to  blast  the  whole  hopes 
hours  of  his  absence,  and  wearily  turn  from  all  her  of  so  confiding  a  father,  and  she  felt  how  weak  was 
wonted  pursuits,  had  now  become  the  daily  employ*  her  claim  to  plead,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
ment  ot  Eudora;  and  when  night  hung  her  gorgeous  that  of  his  venerable  and  only  parent.  Yet  a  wild  ter- 
mantle  over  the  lovely  clime  that  breathed  devotion  to  ror  brooded  over  her  w  oman’s  heart,  and  as  she  drew' 
the  Paphian  Queen,  Eudora  sank  but  to  a  more  deliri-  close  to  the  side  of  the  agitated  youth,  he  turned  to- 
ous  state  of  dreamy  happiness.  Then  Omri  was  be-  wrards  her  and  clasped  her  to  his  strongly  heaving  bo- 
side  her  in  those  far  groves  of  Yeman,  whither  her  som  as  he  would  a  nestling  dove, 
father  daily  waited  to  be  wafted  by  the  first  convoy  of  “  And  thou,  too,  Eudora,”  he  said  in  the  deep,  con- 
merchant  barques  that  dared  the  Red  Sea  in  pursuit  of  centrated  tones  of  overmastering  passion,  “thou,  too, 
gold  and  fine  linen.  Then  she  drank  the  glances  of  must  I  relinquish;  thy  pure  and  gentle  Jove  that,  per- 
those  dark  eyes,  beside  the  fountains  that  flowed  over  chance,  I  might  have  won.  Is  it  not  so,  maiden  I  ** 
sparkling  sands,  and  fear  formed  no  feature  in  the  hap-  he  continued,  as  her  blushing  face  turned  instinct- 
py  dream.  Alas!  the  glittering  bubble  lay  in  ruins,  ively  from  his  passionate  gaze  to  seek  shelter  in  his 
“  Omri  is  a  Christian,”  she  repeated  in  tones  of  mental  bosom.  “  Say  but  this,  and  my  cup  will  be  filled  with 
agony;  and  the  rose-hue  of  happiness  faded  to  the  bitterness,  for  my  heart  tells  me  that  this  home,  that 
ghastly  pallor  of  despair,  as  again  and  again  the  hor-  country  and  caste,  time  and  father,  life  and  w  ealth  were 
rid  words  arose  involuntarily  to  her  parched  and  fever-  easy  to  resign  in  comparison  with  thee,  thee,  my  be- 
ish  lips.  Hours  had  gone  by  when  a  manly  voice,  loved,”  and  he  pressed  her  w  ith  a  fond  caress,  as  if  at 
softened  to  the  tenderest  accents,  pronounced  “  Eudo-  that  moment  all  his  self  imposed  restraint  had  melted 
ra,”  and  looking  up,  Omri  was  beside  her,  his  tall  form  before  the  powerful  emotion  that  shook  his  frame.  A 
reclined  against  the  stem  of  one  of  the  trees  that  over-  new  and  strange  happiness  was  thrilling  the  nerves  of 
shadowed  the  fountain,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  bo-  the  trembling  maiden,  and  she  scarcely  comprehended 
som,  and  his  head  bent  over  the  reposing  form  that  lay  the  strong  passion  that  was  struggling  in  the  mind  of 
so  still,  so  motionless  upon  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  the  Christian,  and  swelling  the  veins  upon  his  high 
Eudora  started  from  her  recumbent  position,  and  gazed  brow  until  they  resembled  a  net-w  ork  of  living  ser- 
up  into  the  face  of  Omri.  A  sweet,  sad  smile  illumed  pents  stinging  his  brain  to  agony.  “Say  but  that  thou 
his  handsome  features,  as  he  looked  down  upon  Eudo-  lovest  me,”  he  continued ;  “  it  is  very  cruel  I  know  to 
ra  as  a  mother  would  upon  her  sleeping  child.”  ask  such  a  boon  from  thee,  but,  oh,  Eudora !  let  me 

“  Maiden,  thy  father  hath  searched  the  groves  and  know  all  I  resign  for  the  faith  of  Him  who  w'as  pier- 
chambers  for  thee :  it  is  tlie  hour  of  repose  and  yet  I  ced  with  many  wounds  for  me,  who  hath  bound  me 
find  thee  here  where  1  left  thee,  and  so  still  I  deemed  with  a  love  surpassing  the  love  of  woman.” 
that  slumber  closed  thine  eyes.”  ”  There  can  be  no  love  surpassing  the  love  of  wro- 

“  No !  no !  **  said  Endora ;  “  what  thou  saidst  would  man,”  said  Eudora,  raising  her  head  and  looking  into 
drive  slumber  from  mine  eyelids  and  joy  from  my  his  face,  while  her  whole  countenance  glowed  with  the 
heart.  Oh !  Omri — **  She  said  no  more,  but  her  native  enthusiasm  of  her  character,  now  first  called 
eyes  were  raised  to  his,  and  the  tears  were  gushing  into  action.  “  No!  I  feel  there  can  be  no  love  so 
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8tron|(  as  a  woman's.  Omri,  1  would  die  for  thee,  die 
to  see  thee,  safe  and  unharmed,  restored  to  the  faith  of 
thy  fathers ;  and  if  that  cannot  be,"  she  added  more 
tenderly,  “  I  will  die  with  thee." 

“  Hold !  renegade,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  hoarse  with 
passion,  and  Ananias  stood  before  them,  his  tail  and 
stately  form  dilated  with  rajrc,  and  his  dark  eyes  flash- 
injir  fire.  “  Hold,  renegade  !  before  thou,  too,  art 
pledged  to  embrace  the  faith  of  those  Christian  dogs. 
And  thou,  treacherous  and  dissembling  boy,  I  go  hence 
to  denounce  thee  to  the  tribunal  at  Rome.  Thy  qui¬ 
vering  limbs  shall  be  torn  from  thy  trunk,  and  Eudora 
shall  look  on  and  mark  the  fate  of  those  who  deny  the 
(fod  of  Jacob,  for  a  false  srophet.  Then  we  will  bow 
these  accursed  slaves,  and  she  will  remember  tliy  ter¬ 
rible  end,  and  tremble  at  her  disobedience*" 

“  My  father,"  said  Eudora,  rising  calmly  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  clear  ton(‘9  of  deU*rmination,  “  1  have  never 
disobeyed  thee,  never.  1  followe<l  but  the  divine  com¬ 
mand  in  loving  this  youth,  and  that  he  is  a  Christian 
is  deep  sorrow  to  my  soul,  but  I  love  him  and  his  faith 
most  be  my  faitii,  his  destiny  my  destiny.  Thou 
msyst  denounce  him  to  the  tyrant  Nero,  and  wild 
beasts  may  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  but  w  hen  thou 
accusest  him,  say,  also,  thy  child,  thy  Eudora,  the  last 
of  those  thy  fondly  regretted  Rachael  bare  thee,  will 
share  his  fate,  be  that  fate  what  it  may.” 

“  Not  so,  Eudora,  oh,  most  beloved !  ”  exclaimed 
Omri ;  “  not  so.  I  die  ts  seal  my  belief  in  him  who 
died  on  Calvary,  the  Son  of  God,  the  crucified  Messi¬ 
ah.  It  were  sin  to  die  for  a  less  divine  cause,  and  not 
for  this  cause  wouldst  thou  die,  for  thou  art  not  a 
Christian." 

At  this  moment  the  aged  and  bonding  form  of  Han- 
nani,  supported  by  a  staff,  his  long  and  venerable 
heard  floating  in  his  bosom,  and  his  high  bald  forehead 
gleaming  in  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon,  advanced  to- 
W'ards  them.  His  ear  had  caught  the  last  words  utter- 
en  by  the  impassionate  Omri,  and  as  he  paused  beside 
the  fountain  he  said : 

“  For  w'hat  cause  would  any  of  us  die,  since,  thank 
the  God  of  Jacob,  none  of  us  arc  yet*  called  Chris¬ 
tians." 

**  'Fliy  son,  old  hypocrite,  and  thou  too  perchance, 
thou  knowsl  to  be  a  Christian,"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
Jew,  turning  to  the  calm  patriarch,  with  all  the  furi¬ 
ous  rage  of  the  tigress  about  to  be  stripped  of  her 
young. 

“  Hold,  Ananias !  My  father  is  old,  yet  never 
roan  of  his  own  tribe  uttered  aught  against  him  before : 
the  aged  have  blessed  him  and  the  young  have  bowed 
down  before  him.  Even  the  proud  Roman  hath  ack¬ 
nowledged  there  was  one  just  Isrealite.  Sorrow  hath 
fallen  upon  his  head  in  his  old  age,  and  shall  one  of 
his  own  people  add  insult  and  ingratitude  to  his 
burden  of  grief— even  he  whom  he  sheltered  from  his 
enemies  in  the  night  time  ?  " 

Hannani  had  gaxed  in  utter  surprise  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  party,  and  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
either  the  futy  of  the  one  or  the  enthusiasm  and  rapid 
warmth  with  which  Omri  spoke,  had  sunk  upon  the 
hank,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  son,  as  if  sudden¬ 


ly  paralysed  by  some  terrible  foreboding  of  evil,  spoke 
not  a  w’ord.  Omri  advanced  towards  him :  he  sunk 
on  one  knee,  and  his  head  was  reverently  bent  as  ho 
took  his  aged  father's  hand  in  his. 

“  Why  does  Omri  kneel  before  me,  and  wherefore 
is  my  son  angry  1 "  asked  Hannani  in  tremulous  ac¬ 
cents. 

“  Not  angry,  oh,  my  father ! "  said  the  young  man ; 
“  not  angry,  for  is  he  not  the  father  of  Eudora  that 
speaketh  evil,  even  of  his  best  friend.  Rut,  my  father, 

I  have  another  task,  and  a  more  ungratef\il  one  never 
son  performed ;  and  but  that  Uie  divine  command  is 
stronger  than  even  my  love  for  thee,  I  could  not  per- 
fonn  it.” 

**  Speak  on,"  gasped  Hannani,  his  whole  frame 
shaking  with  emotion  as  he  bent  towards  the  kneeling 
youth.  Omri’s  voice  grew  husky,  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  misery  he  was  to 
inflict  on  his  aged  and  reverend  parent  came  over  his 
nerves  with  a  subduing  foice,  but  he  faltered  only  for 
a  moment,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  hesitation,  or 
fearing  it  might  be  misjudged,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
calmly  folding  his  arms  he  stood  erect,  as  he  continu¬ 
ed  : 

**  Annanias  hath  said  it — I  am  a  Christian." 

For  a  minute  a  profound  silence  prevailed.  It  seem¬ 
ed  that  Omri’s  youthful  dignity  of  mien  had  awed  even 
the  enraged  Jew*,  and  perhaps  a  breathless  curiosity  to 
witness  the  etfect  of  his  bold  declaration  on  the  agcnl 
and  w’ise  physician,  had  its  influence.  Hannani 
bent  his  head  low  upon  his  clasped  hands,  and  the 
stair  that  rested  in  his  grasp.  At  legth  he  arose,  and 
standing  beside  the  tali  and  graceful  form  of  his  son, 
he  raised  his  trembling  hand  to  his  head. 

“  Curse  me  not,  my  father,”  exclaimed  Omri,  as  he 
felt  the  palsied  hand  resting  on  his  brow.  All  else  I 
could  bear  but  that:  curse  me  not  in  thine  anger,  for 
bitterer  than  deatli  to  my  soul  was  the  necessity  for 
giving  thee  pain.’’ 

“  Bless  thee,  my  son !  May  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  bless  thee,  and  may  the  Son  of 
God  send  the  promised  comforter  to  thy  soul !  ’’  The 
old  man  withdrew  his  hand,  he  turned  tow'^ards  the 
house,  and  slowly  his  feeble  steps  conveyed  him  from 
a  scene  which  had  so  unexpectedly  shewn  tliat  both 
father  and  son  were  secretly,  and  unsuspected  by  each 
other,  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Ananias  con¬ 
tinued  to  gaze  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  as  long  as  it  were  visible,  and  then,  suddenly 
turning,  he  confronted  the  keen  gaze  of  Omri  fastened 
on  him.  Contending  passions  shook  his  frame  as  he 
looked  on  the  young  man,  but  the  low'  sobs  of  Eudora, 
as  she  lay  extended  on  the  mossy  bank,  abandoned  to 
grief  and  pouring  forth  tears  from  her  subdued  and 
agonised  heart  caught  the  attention  of  both,  and  both 
turned  at  the  same  moment  towards  her,  but  Omri 
modestly  drew  back  as  he  saw  Ananias  raise  her  ten¬ 
derly  in  his  arms,  and  withdrawing  from  their  presence 
leR  Ananias  alone  with  his  weeping  child. 

**  Eudora,  thou  hast  ever  spoken  truth,  and  now*  I 
adjure  thee,  by  all  thou  boldest  sacred,  to  tell  me  the 
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Imlh  and  naught  but  the  truth.  How  long  hast  thou 
known  them  to  be  Christiana.” 

“  I  have  never  spoken  aught  but  truth  to  thee,  my 
father,  and  believe  me  now,  even  for  the  love  thou 
borest  me,  thine  only  child.  In  my  chamber  I  found 
a  book  curiously  wrought,  and  I  looked  in  it  unsuspi¬ 
cious  of  what  might  be  contained  in  it.  A  min¬ 
utes  convinced  me  it  was  what  the  Christians  call  the 
Testament  of  Christ.  I  would  have  given  it  to  thee, 
but  the  handmaid  of  Hannani  told  me  it  belonged  to 
Omri,  and  I  waited  to  give  it  back  into  his  hands  un¬ 
seen  of  any,  and  1  feared  to  be  seen  with  it  even  by 
thee,  lest  thou  shouldst  question  to  whom  it  belongnl . 

1  waited  long,  for  Omri  seldom  came  into  my  presence, 
and  still  more  rarely  did  1  see  him  except  in  thine  or 
his  father's  presence.  This  evening  I  met  him  alone 
beside  the  fountain:  he  turm^d  to  go,  but  1  called  to 
him  and  restored  the  book.” 

“That  thou  hadst  read  !” 

“  Not  so— I  have  never  read  it.” 

“Then  w’hence  came  thy  knowledge  of  his  being  a 
Christian  1  And  if  thy  tale  be  true,  w’hen  did  he  de¬ 
clare  his  love  to  thee  1” 

“This  night,  alone,  did  Omri  declare  to  me  his 
faith,”  said  Kudora,  sinking  her  head  upon  her  father’s 
shoulder,  as  his  arm  encircled  her  trembling  form. 

“  And  his  love  1  when,  Eudora,  did  the  love  of  a 
stranger  grow  stronger  in  thy  heart  than  thy  love  for 
him  who  rescued  thee  from  death  in  infancy,  who  bore 
thee  in  his  bosom  like  a  dove,  wbo  nurtured  thy  youth, 
and  almost  w  orshipped  thee  in  womanhood  1” 

“  Oh  !  kill  me  not,  my  father,  1  love  thee — love  thee 
as  never  child  loved  parent;  but,”  and  the  crimson 
hue  flashed  over  her  neck  and  brow,  “  but  I  love  him 
also.”  fiudora's  voice  faltered,  and  tears  again  gush¬ 
ed  forth  in  torrents.  Ah  !  happy  days  of  youth,  when 
the  founteun  of  tears  is  fresh,  and  the  seared  brain  is 
unscathed  by  the  fiery  grief  that  admits  no  relief  but 
that  the  grave  gives.  Ananias  bore  her  gently  in  his 
arms  to  her  apartment,  and  ere  slumber  had  come  to 
soothe  his  tortured  spirit  and  calm  the  tossing  limb  to 
quietude,  he  bent  above  her  couch  and  marked  the 
rose-hue  of  health  glowing  through  her  transparent 
cheek,  and  though  a  few  bright  tears  still  glittered  on 
its  polished  surface,  her  sleep  was  too  profound  to 
permit  her  to  start  when  her  adoring  father  gently 
kissed  them  away. 

A  different  scene  was  occurring  in  the  private  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  physician.  When  Omri  left  the  garden,  he 
sought  his  father.  Gently  knocking  at  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  the  father  opened  to  the  son,  and  closing  it 
carefully,  sunk  upon  the  neck  of  his  only  one— his 
first  born— and  gave  full  vent  to  the  deep  and  over¬ 
powering  emotion  that  he  had  so  painfully  suppressed 
when  in  the  presence  of  his  guests.  Few  w’ords  were 
exchanged ;  each  looked  on  the  other  as  a  voluntary 
martyr  to  the  faith  that  each  had  declared,  and  both 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  damnation  which  the 
Jew  had  threatened  as  the  seal  at  once  of  their  faith 
and  their  lives. 

“  To-morrow',  my  father,  will  see  us  arraigned  before 
the  bar  of  Nero ;  we  will  die  together.” 


“  My  son,  my  son,”  said  the  old  man,  though  w  o 
die  by  fire,  or  the  sword,  or  the  more  w’icked  devices 
of  the  heathen,  yet  w'c  can  suffer  but  a  little  while  on 
earth,  and  an  immortality  of  glory  awaits  us  in  hea¬ 
ven.  Be  joyful  then,  that  neither  w'ill  survive  to 
mourn  the  other.” 

Thus  they  endeavored  to  strengthen  each  other  for 
that  morrow  that  would  hear  them  denounced  as  Chris¬ 
tians  and  condemned  to  death,  and  in  prayers  and  tears 
they  w  ore  away  the  long  watches  of  that  night  w’hich 
had  given  birth  to  so  much  anguish  to  the  young 
Israelite. 

Morning  dawned,  cold  and  chill— tlie  grey  mists 
yet  W  ound  their  lazy  circles  round  the  hill  tops,  and 
the  vallies  w^ere  yet  buried  in  the  deep  shadows  that 
shrouded  all  objects  in  obscurity.  Omri  came  forth  ; 
his  father  had  fallen  into  a  light  slumber  that  he  hoped 
would  strengthen  his  wasted  energies,  and,  with  the 
restlessness  of  youth  and  undefined  hope,  he  sought 
the  brink  of  the  fountain  that  seemed  so  hallowed  to 
his  heart  by  Eudora's  love.  He  kneele<l  upon  the  damp 
turf,  and  earnest  prayers  went  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High  for  her,  tlic  beloved. 

The  old  man  awoke  and  came  forth ;  the  morning 
meal  was  prepared,  and  the  domestics  of  the  hous«>- 
hold  w’ent  to  and  fro  with  the  same  grave  yet  cheerful 
demeanor  that  characterised  all  beneath  the  roof  of  th« 
good  Hannani.  Tlieir  guests  were  summoned,  but  no 
answer  came ;  again  the  aged  handmaiden  knocked  aC 
Eudora’s  door.  All  was  silent — she  returned  with  a 
look  of”anxiety,  and  told  that  she  could  obtain  no  reply 
to  her  call.  Noon  came,  and  the  repast  was  again 
spread.  Hannani  himself  went  to  call  his  guests  to 
his  board,  but  they  were  not  there.  With  a  master 
key  he  unlocked  the  doors  of  their  apartments,  but 
they  W’ere  gone.  Gold  lay  counted  on  the  table  to  a 
large  amount,  and  a  slip  of  parchment  containing  » 
few  brief  words  of  farewell  to  (he  physician  and  of 
thanks  for  his  hospitality — told  that  the  gold  was  in¬ 
tended  as  its  recompense — but  left  no  clue  to  guide  any 
one  to  their  newr  place  of  refuge.  In  vain  Omri  search¬ 
ed  every  comer,  turned  over  every  article  to  find  some 
slight  memento  from  Eudora.  Many  rich  articles  of 
clothing  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  as  Coo  bulky 
for  flight,  but  nothing  met  his  eye  traced  by  her  hand, 
and  in  memory  only,  would  henceforth  live  the  bright¬ 
est,  dearest  vision  of  his  existence. 

Years  sped  ;  Aba  Mengadat  still  followed  the  chase 
upon  the  fleet  steeds  that  Arabia  so  proudly  boasts, 
even  yet,.  The  cares  of  his  government  he  had  shared 
for  some  time  with  a  wise  Rabbi,  and  peace  and  opu¬ 
lence  presided  over  the  land.  Aba’s  heart  no  longer 
beat  calmly  while  gazing  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Oh 
no  !  he  had  kneeled  before  the  daughter  of  the  Rabbi ; 
he  had  brought  to  he:  tent  rich  gifts,  and  ho  had  made 
her  father  little  less  than  sovereign  in  his  dominions ; 
but  the  maiden’s  chc^k  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of 
the  almond  flower  when  he  talked  of  lovfv— her  dark 
eyes  suffused  with  tears  when  he  pressed  her  to  share 
his  state,  and  gently,  though  firmly,  she  rejected  all 
overtures  of  marriage  from  the  enamoured  monarch.^ 
In  vain  the  stem  Rabbi  counselled  and  commanded  by 
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turnii— io  vain  the  handsome  chieftain  tried  all  modes  i 
of  wooing  that  passionate  love  suggests — the  maiden 
daily  grew  more  spiritualised  in  her  beauty, — a  w’an* 
dering  Peri  could  scarcely  be  lighter  in  proportions, 
and  though  ethereal  loveliness  brooded  on  her  brow, 
though  the  faint  tinge  of  the  cashmere  rose  glowed  on 
her  cheek,  and  the  brighter  carmine  of  the  Indian 
poppy  stained  her  lip,  yet  a  strange,  unearthly  light ' 
was  in  the  glances  of  her  full  dark  eye,  that  awed  and  ' 
silenced  even  the  Rabbi,  and  told  too  truly  that  the  ^ 
maiden  would  not  long  inhabit  earth.  The  perfumed  | 
gales  of  Yemen  came  laden  with  balm,  and  hovered  j 
around  the  lovely  form,  but  yet  her  thoughts  were  afar 
off,  and  as  she  sat  at  the  door  of  her  magnificent  tent,  I 
whose  purple  draperies  were  swaying  to  the  odorous 
breeze,  and  gazed  up  to  the  skies,  so  brilliantly  inlaid 
in  that  clear  clime  that  fancy  almost  persuades  that 
they  are  the  innumerable  eyes  of  the  angels  of  God  ^ 
flashing  afar  in  the  cerulean  depths, — as  her  gaze  wan-  ; 
de.ed  around,  she  smiled  to  feel  that  she  should  soon  | 
join  the  watching  hand  of  seraphs  and  reunite  with 
one  already  purified  from  earth.  True,  tears  would  , 
sometimes  darken  her  gaze  and  tremble  on  the  dark 
lashes  that  shaded  her  transparent  cheek,  but  then  the 
maiden  would  hastily  retire  to  the  most  private  recesses  | 
of  her  pavilion,  and,  curtained  from  all  eyes,  would 
kneel  and  pray  and  read  from  one  treasured  volume — 
one  volume  sacred  from  all  eyes  but  her  own — but 
more  precious  in  hers  than  the  jewels  of  India  or  the  | 
diadem  of  iu  monarch,  for  it  had  taught  her  that  faith 
whereby  cometh  life  eternal-  | 

The  nobles  of  Yemen  were  seated  in  council,  and 
grave  men,  with  long  white  beards,  looked  seriously 
upon  the  changing  brow  of  Abi  Mengadat  as  frowns 
flew  over  its  usually  placid  surface.  The  prime-min-  j 
inter — the  stern  Rabbi — was  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  | 
compressed  lip  and  flashing  eye  betrayed  the  strong 
mental  warfare  that  was  raging  within.  A  man,  yei 
in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  arrayed  in  the  simple 
Roman  costume,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tent,  between 
two  guards,  and  from  his  uncovered  head  flowed  long 
long  silken  tresses  of  ebon  hair  that  parted  over  a  calm, 
white  brow.  No  tinge  of  passion  marked  his  cheek  ; 
no  eyelid  quivered  beneath  tlie  fiery  glances  of  the 
Habbi — but  stem,  composed  and  tranquil,  he  awaited 
the  sentence  of  the  council.  An  aged  councillor  arose 
and  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  taken  by  order  of 
the  minister  while  teaching  strange  doctrines  in  their 
synagogues—that  he  declared  the  Messiah  had  already 
come,  and  that  the  new  doctrine  he  taught  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  subvert  the  law.  That  the  council  had  decid¬ 
ed  that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  evert  by  his  own  words, 
and  his  sentence  of  pardon  or  condemnation  rested 
solely  with  Aba  Mengadat.  The  prisoner  was  then 
conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  sternly  ques¬ 
tioned  of  his  new  faith  by  the  monarch  ;  but  undaunt¬ 
ed  and  calm  he  boldly  declared  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza¬ 
reth  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  who  was  to 
bring  salvation  to  the  world.  The  Rahbi  marked  the 
changing  cheek  of  Aba,  and  trembled  lest  the  eloquent 
firmness  of  the  missionary  should  change  the  doom 
the  monarch  had  promised  to  pronounce  against  the 


sub  verier  of  the  faith  of  Israel ;  but  when  he  had 
whispered  a  few  r^ords  into  his  ear,  his  brow  again 
darkened,  he  bit  his  lip  even  until  the  blood  sprang,  and 
fixing  his  sparkling  eyes  on  the  prisoner,  he  sternly 
asked,  And  was  it  to  propagate  this  doctrine  alone 
that  you  threaded  the  dreary  sands  of  the  desert ;  wan 
it  alone  the  motive  to  your  wearisome  journey,  to 
preach  salvation  to  the  Jews  that  prompted  you  to  seek 
our  country’,  or  did  some  more  earthly  motive  mingle 
with  your  mission  of  benevolence  1” 

Hitherto  a  high  and  dignified  tranquility  had  marked 
the  hearing  of  the  prisoner,  but  suddenly  his  eye 
quailed  beneath  the  searching  glance  of  the  monarch, 
his  pale  cheek  glowed  for  an  instant  with  earthly 
fire,  but  as  it  faded  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  throne  as 
if  in  an  act  to  speak. 

“  Away  with  him  !”  exclsumed  Aba  Mengadat,  some 
secret  spring  of  passion  seeming  to  transport  him  out 
of  his  usual  dignity  of  manner  to  a  phrenzied  haste — 
“  away  with  the  false  teacher.  Some  spy,  I  doubt  not, 
sent  from  Rome  to  spy  out  our  land.  Send  him  to 
prison,  and  on  the  third  day  let  him  die  !” 

The  prisoner  was  led  out,  the  council  dispersed,  and 
none  but  Aba  Mengadat  and  the  Rabbi  remained. 

It  was  a  bright  and  dazzling  morning,  even  for  that 
bright  clime— the  third  after  the  condemnation  of  the 
first  missiondry  to  Yemen.  Long  lines  of  guards, 
dressed  in  their  brilliant  oriental  costume,  and  with 
their  lithe  and  sinewy  limbs  glowing  in  the  sun’s  rays 
as  with  rapid  motion  they  wheeled  their  prancing 
steeds  through  all  the  evolutions  that  eastern  ceremony 
had  invented  to  honor  the  approach  of  the  sovereign, 
their  bright  blades  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  their  flow¬ 
ing  plumes  w’aving  in  the  breeze.  Through  this  long 
array  rode  Aba,  his  royal  brows  encircled  by  the  jew¬ 
elled  turban  that  marked  his  rank,  and  his  draw’n  sabre 
glittering  on  his  thigh.  At  his  side,  in  scarcely  less 
r**gal  state,  rode  the  tall  Rabbi.  His  face  was  very 
pale,  but  one  fiery  spot  glowed  above  his  brow,  and  a 
dark  fire  emanated  from  beneath  his  haughty  eyelids. 
All  w’as  prepared ;  the  monarch  took  his  place  in  front 
of  the  tent  that  contained  the  missionary,  and  his  no¬ 
bles  were  ranged  around  to  view  the  novel  spectacle. 
Countless  multitudes,  attracted  by  the  wondrous  tale, 
had  gathered  together,  and  a  sea  of  dark  faces  was 
turned  towards  the  opening  of  the  tent.  A  platform 
had  been  raised  a  few  steps,  aud  the  tall  headsman,  or 
executioner  stood  upon  it,  his  sinewy  limbs  bare,  and 
the  glittering  sabre  naked  in  his  grasp.  Two  guards 
led  forth  the  prisoner.  He  was  very  pale,  but  a  holy 
light  beamed  on  his  brow’ — a  tranquil  smile  settled  on 
his  lip,  and  he  walked  steadily  forth  and  ascenned  the 
platform.  At  that  moment  a  slight  murmur,  or  flutter, 
arose  in  the  crowd ;  a  light  form,  arrayed  in  bridal 
garments,  appeared,  and  all  fell  back  from  the  appari¬ 
tion,  for  none  deemed  of  earth  one  so  celestially  beau¬ 
tiful  as  she  who  walked  hastily  forward  through  the 
sea  of  human  beings  that  surrounded  the  platform. 
But  the  murmur  caught  the  ear  of  the  prisoner,  his 
eyes  turned  towards  it,  and  a  bright  flush  came  over 
his  pale  features,  his  arms  were  outstretched,  and  at 
the  moment  that  Aba  pronounced  the  fatal  order— 
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Strike !”  the  beautiful  maiden,  the  beloved  of  the 
monarch,  sprungr  upon  the  scaffold  and  was  folded  to 
the  heart  of  the  missionary. 

“  Said  I  not  I  would  die  with  thee,  Omri  1 — Now  I 
too  am  a  Christian  !” 

“  Strike !”  exclaimed  the  exasperated  Rabbi,  and 
the  bright  sabre  descended  on  the  bare  neck  of  the 
Christian,  and  they  both  fell  as  the  crimson  blood 


gushed  over  them  like  a  fountain.  Aba  and  the  Rabbi 
sprung  forward  at  the  same  instant  and  raised  the 
maiden,  but  the  stroke  that  severed  her  lover’s  head 
from  his  shoulders  had  cut  the  artery  in  her  neck,  and 
with  a  bright  smile  upon  her  lips,  Eudora  expired. 
Thus  died  the  first  Christian  that  sought  refuge  in 
Arabia. 


“BOB  WHITE.”  — A  PASTORAL. 


“  Bob  White  !  Bob  White !” 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  light 
That  merry  note  1  hear ; 

Sounding  over  grove  and  plain, 

Telling  of  the  golden  grain, 

Soon  in  harv’est  to  appear ; 

Thou  wilt  hail  it  with  delight, 

“  Bob  White !  Bob  White  !” 

“  Bob  White !  Bob  White !” 

Like  the  voi^e  of  fairy  sprite 
Comes  that  whistle  shrill ; 

While  thy  sportive  brother  fay, 

As  in  mockery  of  the  lay, 

Whistles  back  from  yonder  hill— 

Summons  brief  and  answer  trite, 

“Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

“  Bob  White !  Bob  White !” 

Thou  art  not  a  fairy  quite. 

Since  in  daydight  seen  ; 

Through  the  lanes,  where’er  I  stray, 

Starting  up  around  iny  way, 

Though  the  fence  may  be  between, 

I  can  mark  thy  whirring  flight, 

“  Bob  White  !  Bob  White !” 

“  Bob  White  !  Bob  White  !” 

In  what  comer  out  of  sight, 

Hast  thou  built  thy  nest  ? 

Where  the  rye  in  pride  uprears 
Countless  ranks  of  nodding  spears. 

Shading  thee  from  8chooll>oy  quest : 

Never  may  he  find  its  site, 

“  Bob  White !  Bob  White !  ” 

“  Bob  White !  Bob  White !” 

Dost  iliou  rather,  cunning  wight,  ,  I 

Choose  the  farmer's  wheat,  I 

Where  thy  score  of  Bobs  may  find  * 
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Easy  quarters,  if  inclined, 

Nought  to  do  but  pluck  and  eat? 
Thinkest  thou  that  theft  is  right  T 
“  Bob  White  !  Bob  White  !” 

Bob  White  !  Bob  White  ! 

Trust  not  to  the  clover’s  height. 
Mowing  time  is  near ; 

Pleasant  neighbors  there  for  thee, 
Grasshopper,  and  ant,  and  bee. 

But  the  pleasure  may  bo  dear, 
Man  avows  at  thee  a  spite. 

Bob  White  !  Bob  White ! 

Bob  White  !  Bob  White ! 

Though  I  know  thy  name  aright. 

This  I  love  the  best ; 

Childhood’s  memories  live  again 
With  that  quaint  and  cheerful  strain, 
In  the  hues  of  fancy  drest. 

Then  my  days,  like  thine,  were  bright. 
Bob  White !  Bob  White ! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White! 

Time  can  never  change  thy  plight. 
Thou  art  still  the  same. 

Living  through  thy  little  day. 

Basking  in  the  summer  ray, 

Caro  o’er  thee  can  hold  no  claim. 
Then  sing  on  witli  all  thy  might, 

“Bob White!  Bob  White!” 

Bob  White!  Bob  White! 

Ne’er  may  hungry  owl  or  kite 
Check  that  carol  clear, 

Still  by  man’s  sly  arts  unharmed, 

By  no  hostile  foot  alarmed, 

May’st  thou  wander  near. 
Blessings  on  thee,  and  good  night, 
“Bob  White!  Bob  While!” 
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J'rance  now  attraotH  tho  univrrsal  eye,  and  as  a 
p^eat  portion  of  her  conduct  must  be  determined  by  the 
Oharacter  of  her  chief,  tho  history  of  Louis  Phillippe 
has  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Kurope,  France  hits  seMomest 
8e<’n  the  succession  to  her  throne  disturbed  by  war, 
conspiracy,  or  the  influence  of  foreij^n  powers.  Yet, 
since  the  tenth  century  she  has  been  jroverned  by  se¬ 
ven  dynasties — tho  Capet,  the  Valois,  the  Orleans 
Valois,  tho  Angoulcme,  the  llourbon,  the  Napoleon, 
and  tho  Orleans ;  or,  on'  ah  average,  one  every  cen- 
tury. 

The  death  of  Louis  lo  Faineant,  a  profligate  youth, 
left  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been  appointe<l  his  guard¬ 
ian,  master  of  the  crown,  in  987.  Charles,  Duke  of 
Lorain,  the  late  king's  uncle,  disputed  bis  right;  but 
('apet’s  descent  from  Charlemagne,  and  his  own  intel¬ 
ligence,  inoileration,  and  virtue,  secured  the  alTection 
of  the  people.  His  dynasty  governed  France  down  to 
the  fourteenth  century/ when,  in  1328,  (diaries  IV., 
named  tlie  Handsome,  died,  leaving  no  male  issue. 

'Phe  Valois  branch  of  the  Capets  now’  succeeded; 
a  meiiiorablo  event  in  French  history,  as  t^e  origin  of 
those  dreadful  wars  with  England,  w  bich  devastated 
France  for  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  'Pbe 
fight  to  the  crown  w’as  claimed  by  Edward  III.,  in 
virtue  of  his  dt'seent  by  the  ft'inale  line.  Ilut  the 
French  pleaded  the  Salique  law  ag*ainst  him,  and  the 
nobles  chose  Philip,  the  son  of  (''barles  do  Valois,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  uncle  of  Charles  tin*  I  land- 
some.  In  (Miarles  Vlll.  the  line  failed,  in  1 198. 

The  Orleans  branch  ascended  the  throne  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  cousin  of  Louis  XL 
He  married  a  sister  of  the  English  Henry  Vlll.  In 
S{>eaking  of  those  various  branches  as  dynastiiN,  of 
Course  we  have  not  taken  the  word  in  its  general  sense, 
of  a  long  succession  in  each,  but  merely  as  the  change 
of  a  direct  lineage. 

Tho  Angouleine  branch  succcoiled  in  ir>15.  Fran- 


•  Tho  friend  who  fiimiidicd  I  In'!  rxcelTcnt  paper  iIih'si  n»»i 
inform  u«  whether  if  U  original  with'  him  or  irimply  n  transla¬ 
tion.  lt»  H»oe  would  indicate  the  former  as  the  I'orrert  hy|M>- 
tliesis,  while  Ukj  salient  atylo  and  monarchical  niifk  perva- 
«ling  the  principles  fvcasionnllv  expressed,  incline  us  to  the 
opinion  that  it  may  Iw  of  foreign  origin.  Kitlior  way  it  is  an 
admirable  atlicle.  ]'.D.  Exami.ncr. 


cis,  Duke  of  Angoulome,  the  famous  Francis  L,  the 
rival  of  f’harles  W  of  (iermany,  ascending  the  throne 
hy  the  death  of  Louis  XIL,  without  issue.  The 
death  of  Henry  III.,  formerly  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
King  of  Poland,  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  that  atrocious 
author  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  left  the 
crown  to  the  Bourbon  branch. 

In  1589,  Henry  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Henry  IW,  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  was 
allied  to  the  Capets,  as  ninth  in  descent  from  St.  Louis, 
and  w  as  at  once  a  Valois  by  blood,  and  a  Bourbon  by 
parcntiige.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVl. 
on  the  scaffold,  in  1793,  left  France  w  ithout  a  inon- 
arcb,  as  she  had  left  herself  without  a  throne. 

In  1801,  Napoleon,  the  First  Consul,  was  made 
Emperor,  and  retained  his  sovereignty  till  1811,  w  hen 
be  abdicaterl  for  the  first  time,  and  retumfng  was  final¬ 
ly  expedled  in  1815.  The  Bourbons  then  returned, 
'i’lie  fatal  ordonnances  of  tho  27th  of  June,  1830,  over¬ 
threw’  them,  and  the  Orleans  branch  w’ore  again  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  throne,  August  7tb,  by  the  general  'dccla- 
iTirtion  of  the  people,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

The  history  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father 
of  the  King,  is  one  of  w’amfng  to  the  restlessness  and 
folly  of  men  of  rank.  He  bad  fortune,  high  station, 
and  extensive  popularity;  he  had  even  personal  ae- 
cpiirements  and  no  trivial  ability.  But  he  had  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  a  giddy,  reckless,  and  cruel  desire  of  being  the 
first,  wliere  nature,  fidelity,  and  honor  would  have 
kept  him  tlie  second.  Vet  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
lost  his  grand  pri’ze,  the  throne,  hy  want  of  vice!  Per¬ 
sonally  proflig*ate,  and  publicly  ready  for  all  excesses 
of  politics  or  the  passions,  he  was  not  prepared  to  ex¬ 
hibit  tlie  due  proportion  of  ferocity.  He  had  not  made' 
up  his  mind  to  drink  blood,  and  roar  blasphemies  w  ith' 
the  true  men  of  the  revolution.  TIm;  Marats  out¬ 
ran  him  in  frcirzy, — the  Dantons  in  blasphemy, — 
and  the  Kohcspierres  in  massacre.  Thus  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  popular  race  of  the  glorious  time  of 
philosophy  and  the  scatfold,  the  unfortunate  Duke 
stoo<l  a  solitary  and  forlorn  figure  for  the  scoff  of  the 
Bepiihlic — soon  to  he  its  victim.  T'he  old  question  of 
who  or  w  hat  was  the  true  origin  of  that  tempest  of 
horror  and  carnage,  is  hroJght  to  decision  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  the  richest 
subject  in  France:  the  King  w  as  oppressed  with  finan- 
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rial  prq)lexiurs.  He  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  in¬ 
tellectual  profligates  of  France:  the  Kinjy  was  sur- 
Touuded  only  by  the  court  iinheciles,  hy  feeble  adula¬ 
tors,  keen  enough  in  their  own  interests  to  keep  him 
constantly  in  the  clouds,  whenever  the  public  interests 
were  concerned,  but  utterly  unfit  to  contend,  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  experience,  or  activity,  with  the  World  of 
France.  The  Duke  was  a  man  of  ability;  the  King 
was,  like  his  counsellors,  imbecile,  though  not,  like 
them,  dishonest;  and,  destitute  of  all  opportunities  to 
learn  the  public  mind,  though  not,  like  them,  unwil- 
lin<T.  With  all  those  advantages  on  the  side  of  Or- 
leans,  advantages,  to  a  man  of  his  unprincipled  spirit, 
galling  him  every  hour  by  the  contrast,  he  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  keener  source  of  resentment:  he  felt  that  he 
was  suspected  by  the  King,  and  hated  hy  the  Queen. 

From  the  year  1787,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  pla¬ 
ced  himself  in  the  foremost  position  as  leader  of  the 
anti-royal  party.  The  quarrels  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  with  the  Court,  had  compelled  the  King  to  do 
something  more  than  cat,  dream,  and  talk  to  his  con¬ 
fessor.  In  the  famous  sitting  of  November,  1787, 
Orleans  had  the  hardihood  to  ask  the  King  whether 
the  meeting  was  for  deliberating  on  the  state  of  tho 
country,  or  merely  for  registering  the  royal  wilD 
Whether  it  was  to  be  a  real  council,  or  simply  a  “  bed 
of  justice.”  The  question  was  hold;  tho  whole  as¬ 
sembly  of  courtiers  had  never  heard  such  a  sound  be¬ 
fore;  the  poor  King  was  all  astonishment,  and  the 
Duke  received  the  reward  of  his  intrepidity,  in  a  min¬ 
isterial  order  to  leave  Paris,  and  goto  Villers Coterets. 

But  what  duke  of  the  old  regime,  or  what  French¬ 
man,  of  any,  could  bear  exile  from  Paris?  Orleans 
solicited  his  recal,  and  even  solicited  the  Queen  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  recal. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  when  the  Estates  of  the  King¬ 
dom  met  in  the  Cathedral  at  Notre  Dame,  the  Duke 
was  observed  to  desert  the  procession  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  to  mingle  with  the  populace,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  his  manner  a  sufficient  contempt  for  the  grave 
mockery  of  the  ceremonial.  The  amalg;imation  of  the 
Deputies  into  one  body,  the  National  Assembly,  owed 
much  of  the  success  to  the  Duke,  and  his  speech  for¬ 
midably  widened  the  distance  betw'een  him  and  the 
royal  family.  A  remarkable  contrast  to  the  King,  the 
Court,  and  the  People,  was,  that  while  they  were 
growing  poor,  the  Duke  was  growing  rich.  One  of 
his  most  reprobate  companions,  Louvet,  had  suggested 
the  idea  of  throwing  the  greater  part  of  his  palace  into 
shops.  The  Palais  Royal  was  instantly  an  enormous 
revenue,  and  he  had  soon  money  enough  to  blind  one 
half  of  Paris,  and  bribe  the  other. 

The  plot  now  began  to  thicken.  “Tho  Jacobin 

(Mub,”  d - il  to  everlasting  fame,  were  the  Duke’s 

partisans,  purchased,  doubtless,  hy  the  Duke’s  gold. 
The  crow  n  W'as  visibly  slipping  off  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis.  The  Jacobins  were  ready  to  put 
it  on  the  head  of  their  master.  But  his  distinctions 
were  to  be  of  another  kind.  He  was  sent  by  the  King 
into  exile,  on  pretence  of  a  mission  to  England.  On 
his  return,  he  found  that  his  chance  was  at  an  end. 
The  Jacobins  had  made  uj>  their  minds — “'Fliere  was 
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to  be  no  king  in  France.”  The  Duke  w’as  expelled 
from  Versailles;  and  from  that  moment  ho  threw  off 
the  mask,  if  he  had  ever  worn  one. 

Titles  were  next  extinguished,  and  the  proud  name 
of  Orleans  was  sunk  in  the  popular  one  of  Ego/i7c. 
Citizen  E(juality  w  as  now  a  plebeian  like  the  rest,  the 
fellow'  of  tho  citi'zen  linker  and  the  citi'zeii  cobbler. 
His  rabble  compeers  soon  gave  him  a  lesson  in  the 
rights  of  man.  His  estates  followed  his  titles.  Some 
of  his  family  fled,  and  were  glad  to  fly.  His  son  en¬ 
tered  the  revolutionary  army,  His  own  life  was  in 
perpetual  hazard.  On  the 1st  of  January,  17D3,  Louis 
XVI.  was  murdered  on  the  scaffold.  The  Duke  of  Or-* 
leans  had  voted  for  his  death ;  and  even  in  that  band 
of  blood,  the  vote  caused  an  universal  shudder.  He 
w  as  utterly  undone  from  that  hour.  No  man’s  career 
ever  gave  a  more  striking  example  of  the  miseries  of 
guilty  ambition,  'Fhe  Nobles  hated  him,  as  the  be¬ 
trayer  of  their  order,  the  (nnirch  as  the  patron  of  their 
confiscation,  the  King’s  friends  as  his  unnatural  ene¬ 
my,  the  People  as  a  nnnnant  of  the  aristocracy  on 
w  hich  they  rejoiced  to  trample.  To  save  himself  in 
this  general  nqmlsion,  he  had  plunged  into  fatal  iiw 
trigue  with  the  Jacobins;  that  troop  of  assassins  which 
seemed  congregated  for  the  scourge  of  France,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  human  nature.  'Hiey  received  him  in 
triumph,  kept  him  ns  a  tool,  and  then  cast  him  off  as 
a  victim.  Jiohespierre,  who  mastered  all  his  rivals  by 
a  supremacy  in  bloodshed,  marked  him  for  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

The  malice  of  the  master-fiond  turned  even  his  sa¬ 
crifices  and  services  against  this  miserable  man.— 
“  He  has  two  sons  in  our  army  in  Belgium;  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  therefore  dangerous.  He  has  friends  among 
our  generals;  —  ho  must  be  watched.  He  has 
called  himself  Egalite — he  cannot  be  sincere,  he  must 
wish  to  he  a  Duke  again;  his  hypocrisy  must  be  pun¬ 
ished.  He  has  given  up  large  sums  to  forw’ard  the 
Revolution.  It  must  have  been  with  the  idea  of  as¬ 
cending  a  new  throne.  The  Republic  allowii  of  no 
throne.  He  must  he  extinguished.”  The  reasoning 
was  irresistible,  and  the  proud  Philip  of  Orleans  w  jis 
cast  into  the  dungeons  of  Marseilles.  Trial  rapidly 
followed;  he  was  found  guilty;  and  the  justice  which 
he  had  eluded  during  a  long  career,  at  length  overtook 
him  at  the  hands  of  a  tribunal  of  assassins.  He  died 
firmly,  as  became  a  man  of  high  name,  and  still  retain¬ 
ing  the  single  virtue  that  saves  the  criminal  from  utter 
contempt.  J’he  populace,  for  whose  plaudits  he  had 
sacrificed  all  things,  rewarded  him  by  scofl’s  and  hisses 
on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  “They  will  appplaud  me 
yet,”  said  he,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  the  giddiness  of 
popular  applause.  Yet  he  was  mistaken.  No  man 
has  since  applauded  him.  He  has  been  left  in  the 
neglect  due  to  his  crimes.  No  hand  has  planted  the 
laurel,  nor  even  the  cypress,  on  his  grave. 

Louis  Phillippe,  the  present  King  of  the  French, 
w'as  born  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1773,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke,  and  of  Louisa  Ma¬ 
ria  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  Pen- 
ihicvre,  Adminil  of  France.  In  infancy  his  title  was 
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Doc  de  Valois,  bat  in  17R2  he  asauroed  that  of  Due  de 
Chartres,  on  the  df^ath  of  his  {^ndfathcr,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  from  whom  he  had  been  called,  his  father’s 
name  being  Louis  Philippe  Jose  ph.  He  had  two  bro¬ 
thers,  the  Due  do  Montpensier,  and  the  (’ompte  de 
Bcaujolais,  who  both  died  of  consumption  about  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  and  one  sister,  Adelaide  Kugene  Ijouisa, 
I’rincess  of  Orleans,  born  in  1777. 

The  education  of  the  Orleans  family  was  for  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Madame  de  Genlis,  well 
known  for  her  novels,  her  tracts  on  education,  her 
scribbling  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  her  figuring  in  the 
scandalous  chronicles  of  Paris.  Her  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  founded  on  the  fanciful  absurdities  of  Ros- 
fieau,  and  the  young  Duke  was  to  be  the  Kmilius.  A 
large  part  of  this  was  foolish,  but  some  was  practical, 
and  all  was  better  than  the  w  retched  system  of  flattery, 
Indolence,  and  vice,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
French  nobles  w  ere  generally  brought  up.  De  (Jenlis 
removed  the  Orleans  children  from  the  pestilent  habits 
of  Paris  to  the  country,  and  there  gave  them  the  exer¬ 
cise,  and  in  a  consideralde  degree  the  habits  and  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  peasantry.  The  boys  w  ere  taught  to  live 
on  simple  food,  to  run,  swim,  even  to  climb  trees,  and 
walk  on  poles,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  them  to 
help  themselves  in  any  case  of  p(*rsonal  hazard.  Tlie 
results  w'ere,  health,  handsome  proportions,  and  acti¬ 
vity;  but  the  Countess  taught  them  more,  for  in  her 
ideas  of  life  she  mingled,  like  all  fools  of  both  sexes, 
the  glories  of  political  bustle,  and  she  took  the  children 
to  see  the  fall  of  the  Rastile.  Doubtless  every  man 
of  common  sense  on  earth  must  have  rejoiced  at  tlie 
fall  of  an  infernal  prison,  in  w  hich  the  caprice  of  a 
minister,  or  the  mistress  of  a  minister,  or  of  a  clerk  in 
pfilce,  or  the  mistress  of  a  clerk  in  ollice,  might  shut 
up  thp  most  innocent  man  for  life.  The  Rastile  could 
not  exist  in  any  country  without  degrading  the  very 
nature  of  man,  and  making  every  individual,  writer  oi 
not  writer,  tremble  for  every  syllable  he  uttered.  Still 
it  w’as  a  piece  of  indecorum  and  insolence  in  the  gov¬ 
erness  of  infants  to  lead  them  to  a  specUicle,  which  to 
their  minds  could  be  only  one  of  riot  and  butchery, 
and  which  was  at  the  moment  a  direct  triumph  over 
the  unfortunate  king  and  relative  of  their  father.  ’I'he 
truth  w'as,  Madame  volunteered  revolutionary  dis- 
pldut*  for  the  honor  of  her  frictuhhip  with  M.  le 
Due, 

I5pt  one  display  that  took  place  the  year  before  w  as 
exempt  from  those  charges.  In  the  French  convents, 
as  in  all  places  under  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the 
popish  priesthood,  horrible  cruelties  were  practised ; 
sometimes  on  monks  and  nuns  who  happened  natural¬ 
ly  to  get  weary  of  their  condition,  or  disgusted  with 
the  cold  cruelty  of  their  superiors;  sometimes  proU*st- 
nnts  given  over  to  the  hands  of  those  horrid  persecu¬ 
tors,  and  sometimes  on  state  prisoners — unfortunate 
beings  who  had,  for  something  or  for  nothing,  excited 
the  suspicion  of  some  tyrant  governor  of  the  province, 
or  some  scoundrel  courtier,  or  some  licentious  prince. 
The  convent  prisoners  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  monks,  saving  the  govern¬ 
ment  Uic  trouble  of  keeping  those  wretched  people  i  n 


charge,  and  securing  them  till  a  miserable  death  end¬ 
ed  their  sufferings;  for  no  prison  w*as  so  secure  or  so 
secret  as  the  vault  of  a  convent.  St.  Michael,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  w  as  one  of  those  pious  safeguards ;  and  there 
was  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  its  caverns,  a  place  of  pe¬ 
culiar  confinement  for  unfortunates  whose  crimes  were 
obnoxious  to  the  tastes  of  royalty.  Writers  W’ere  es¬ 
pecially  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  kings  and 
courtiers,  one  of  the  tenants  of  this  dungeon  w’as  the 
publisher  of  a  Dutch  gazette;  who,  owing  no  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Louis  XIW,  and  probably  feeljng  no  more  ad¬ 
miration  than  did  the  royal  libertine’s  subjects  for  him, 
had  excited  his  displeasure  by  some  remarks  in  his 
paper.  The  publisher  was  laid  hold  on,  hurried  off  to 
the  St.  Michael,  and  in  the  iron  cage  of  this  horrible 
dungeon  he  lay  for  fifteen  years !  Well  may  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  bless  the  tongues  and  swords  that  rescued 
them  from  timder  mercies  like  this!  Well  may  they 
look  with  jealousy  and  indignation  on  all  attempts  to 
bring  them  to  a  condition  like  this,  and  w'dl  may  they 
deserve  it  if  they  suffer  the  slightest  inroad  on  the 
press,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  sure  guardian  of 
tlieir  lihorty, — surer  and  safer  than  all  the  formal 
guards  of  laws,  which  may  be  abrogated  in  an  hour ; 
of  a  legislature  which  may  be  corrupted ;  or  of  a  cabi¬ 
net  which  may  dread  the  light,  for  the  old  reason,  of 
the  darkness  of  its  deeds !  The  French  ministers 
knew'  what  was  the  friend  of  freedom  and  the  foe  of 
tyranny,  and  they  fastened  all  the  fangs  and  claw’s  of 
power  upon  the  press.  Nations  have  the  example — 
let  them  he  wise  by  the  warning. 

In  the  first  efforts,  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
public  niiiid  was  turned  on  w^t  had  been  its  special 
horror  for  so  many  centuries,  and  the  secrets  of  those 
dreadful  places  were  dragged  to  light.  Among  the 
rest,  tho  Norman  peasantry  insisted  on  relieving  the 
monks  of  St.  Michael  of  the  honor  of  being  prisoners 
to  the  king;  and  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open  for 
public  inspection.  Louis  XVI.  was  a  mild  tempered 
ert^ature,  and  the  fashion  at  court  w  as  astonishment  at 
the  thickness  of  prison  walls,  the  damp  of  dungeons, 
and  the  dusty  solidity  of  bolts  and  bars.  The  prisons 
hecaine  a  sort  of  public  curiosity ;  and  among  the  rest, 
St.  Michael  was  visited  by  the  Count  D’ Artois,  who 
was  electrified  at  the  sight  of  the  iron  cage !  gave  a 
general  command  for  its  demolition,  rode  off,  and  left 
it  as  he  found  it.  Rut  it  seemed  as  if  fate  had  determi¬ 
ned  that  the  Duke,  of  Orleans  should  always  finish 
what  Charles  X.  had  left  undone.  The  young  elert 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  not  merely  commanded  its  de- 
stniction,  hut  stood  by  till  it  was  completed.  The 
narrative  of  this  transaction,  which  was  the  parent  of 
the  fall  of  the  Rastile,  is  interesting: 

“The  Prior,  followed  by  the  monks,  two  carpenters, 
and  the  grcat(*r  part  of  the  prisoners,  who,  a^  our  re¬ 
quest,  were  allowed  to  be  present,  accompanied  us  li?. 
the  spot  containing  this  horrible  cage.  In  order  to 
reach  it,  w  e  were  obliged  to  traverse  caverns  so  dark, 
that  we  had  to  use  lighted  flambeaux ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  descended  many  steps,  we  reached  the  cavern 
w  here  ttooil  this  abominable  cage,  which  was  extreme- 
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Jy  Fmally  and  placed  on  ^ot^nd  so  damp^  that  we  could 
tee  the  Wider  running  under  it ! 

“I  entered  with  a  sentiment  of  horror  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  mingled  w  ith  the  pleasant  feeling,  that,  at  least, 
thanks  to  my  pupils,  no  unfortunate  person  w’ould  in 
future  have  to  reflect  w  ith  bitterness  within  its  walls 
on  his  ow'n  calamities,  and  the  cruelty  of  men.  The 
young  Duke,  with  the  most  touching  expression,  and 
with  a  force  beyond  his  years,  gave  the  first  blow’  with 
his  axe  to  the  cage  (which  w’as  of  w’ood,  strongly 
bound  with  iron).  After  which  the  carpenters  cut 
down  the  door,  and  removed  some  of  the  wood,  I 
pever  witnessed  any  thing  so  interesting  as  the  trans¬ 
ports,  the  acclamations,  and  the  applauses  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  during  the  demolition.  The  old  Sw’iss  poru^r 
alone  show’ed  signs  of  grief,  which  the  Prior  explain¬ 
ed,  by  saying  he  regretted  the  cage,  because  he  made 
money  by  show  ing  it  to  strangers.  The  Duke  imme¬ 
diately  gave  him  ten  louis;  saying,  that  ‘  for  the  future, 
instead  of  show  ing  the  cage  to  travellers,  he  sliould 
have  to  point  out  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  that 
surely  w’ould  be  more  agreeable  to  them.’  ”  So  says 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  anecdote  does  credit  to  the 
feelings  and  the  understanding  of  her  clever  pupil. 

1'here  are  also  some  traits  of  good  feeling  told  of 
him  at  subsequent  periods.  When  the  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly  put  an  end  to  the  privileges  of  el¬ 
dership,  the  little  Due  de  Chartres  turned  round  to  his 
brother  Montpensier,  and  declared  “  his  delight  that 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  distinction  betw’een 
them.”  This  w’as  French,  and,  besides,  argued  ratlier 
too  keen  a  sense  of  his  previous  superiority.  But  the 
next  anecdote  is  of  tlie  country  of  every  honest  and 
high-minded  man.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
sent  for  to  Paris  by  his  father,  and  an  establishment 
W’as  given  to  him.  His  time  of  life  was  a  tempting 
one,  and  Paris  was  a  tempting  place,  for  such  a  time. 
But  the  boy  felt  that  he  had  still  something  to  learn, 
and  he  still  made  regular  visits,  as  a  pupil,  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  school  in  the  country.  He,  yet  more  to  his  honor, 
made  the  resolution  of  laying  by  his  pocket-money 
till  he  was  of  age,  and  appropriating  it  to  charitable 
and  public  purposes. 

The  Due  de  Cl^artres  was  now’  to  mingle  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  life  of  the  world.  The  Jacobins  were  the  chief 
partisans  of  his  father,  and  by  that  father’s  command 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  But  he 
was  happjly  called  from  the  contact  of  those  blasphe¬ 
mers  and  nturderers  to  scenes  where  his  virtues  w  ould 
not  be  so  hazardous  to  himself.  In  1790,  he  w’as  sent 
to  join  his  regiment  quartered  in  Vendome.  He  found 
the  populace  slaying  the  priests,  and  his  first  exploit 
was  to  save  one  of  those  unfortunate  men ;  his  next 
was  to  jump  into  the  river  to  rescue  a  custom-house 
officer  from  drowning.  His  activity  could  not  have 
exercised  itself  on  two  more  obnoxious  classes.  For 
the  priest  he  got  nothing,  but  the  city  of  Vendome 
gave  him  a  civic  crown  for  the  exciseman! 

In  179*2,  France  offered  the  finest  lesson  ever  given 
to  the  world  of  a  nation  trained  from  its  cradle  by  Po¬ 
pery  and  its  perpetual  associate,  despotism!  It  was  all 
in  a  blaze.  Its  only  creed  an  abolition  of  all  belief  in 


a  soul,  in  the  principles  of  truth,  honor,  or  morality,  or 
in  a  Cod ;  its  only  law’  the  will  of  a  populace  of  cut¬ 
throats  inured  to  make  confessions  once  a  quarter,  and 
receive  absolution  as  often,  let  the  iniquity  be  what  it 
might,  the  simple  condition  being  the  amount  of  the 
fee;  and  its  only  freedom  the  liberty  to  murder  every 
boily,  and  be  murdered  in  their  turn: — the  delight  of 
the  legislature  and  the  populace  alike  being  the  gen¬ 
eral  clearance  of  the  prisons,  the  streets,  and  the  hou¬ 
ses  by  the  pike,  the  grape-shot,  and  the  guillotine; 

F' ranee  declaring  herself  at  w  ar  w  ith  all  the  world,  all 
the  world  compelled  to  war  w  ith  France;  e\ery  day  a 
massacre  in  Paris,  or  in  the  provinces,  a  battle  on  the 
frontier,  or  a  new  burst  of  horrible  ri'taliatory  rage  in 
La  Vendee;  the  whole  aspect  of  that  immense  coun¬ 
try  one  cloud  of  conflagration  and  slaughter ;  Frarrce 
bleeding  'at  every  pore. 

The  Due  de  (’hartres  served  bis  first  campaign  un¬ 
der  Biron  in  179*2,  in  tlie  army  of  the  north,  where  he 
W’as  in  several  general  actions,  and  coininanded  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  cavalry,  rnder  I.uckner  and  Dumouriez  he 
fought  against  the  Prussian  invasion,  and  on  the  famous 
Gth  of  November,  1792,  the  day  of  Cernappe,  he  is 
said  to  have  decided  the  battle.  'Phe  French  had 
found  the  Austrian  army  strongly  intrenched  on  the 
heights  of  Cernappe.  But  he,  as  Dumouriez  after- 
w’ards  declared,  had  no  alternative  but  to  attack  them, 
for  he  had  no  bread ;  and  he  gave  one  of  his  columns 
to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  rushed  upon  the  lines. 
The  Austrians  repulsed  the  first  charge,  and  drove  back 
the  column  w  hich  had  led  the  centre  attack.  Dumou¬ 
riez  thought  that  all  w  as  lost,  and  w’as  galloping  across 
the  field  to  recover  the  day  if  possible,  w  hen  he  met 
an  aid-de  camp  sent  to  give  him  the  new’s  of  victory. 
The  Due  de  (’hartres  had  rallied  his  young  troops,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  and  rushing  for¬ 
ward,  burst  into  the  Austrian  lines.  All  w’as  now 
rout ;  the  charge  decided  the  battle,  and  the  battle  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Flanders, 
The  enemy  lost  upwards  of  six  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  Dumouriez  instantly  over¬ 
ran  the  w  hole  of  Belgium. 

But  Dumouriez,  that  fortunate  and  extraordinary  sol¬ 
dier,  who  first  taught  the  French  republican  how  to 
fight,  and  whose  genius  was  the  only  one  that  might 
have  anticipated  the  splendor  of  Napoleon’s  triumphs, 
W’as  soon  forced  to  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of 
military  fortune.  In  February,  1793,  at  the  battle  of 
Nerwinde,  he  w’as  utterly  defeated.  VV’ith  the  Re¬ 
public,  misfortune  w’as  alw’ays  a  crime,  and  the  gener¬ 
al  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  him¬ 
self.  This  was  notoriously  but  a  summons  to  have  his 
head  cut  off.  He  knew  the  w’orld,  and  he  contrived 
to  elude  the  command  ;  while  he  revolved  the  idea  of 
overthrowing  his  masters  in  their  turn.  He  was  said 
to  have  then  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  Due  de 
Chartres  on  the  throne.  But  he  found  that  his  army 
w’ould  not  follow’  him.  Commissioners  from  Paris 
arrived  to  seize  the  refractory  general.  By  a  last  in¬ 
stance  of  dexterity,  he  turned  the  tables  on  the  com¬ 
missioners,  cleverly  seized  them,  sent  them  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  for  himself  to  the  Austrian  camp,  and  gal- 
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lopfil  afVr  ihem  with  ihc  young  Duke  at  his  side.  Tlic 
wizuro  of  those  commissioners  was  of  service  to  more 
than  himself,  for  they  were  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  Dauphiness,  the  present  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
then  in  prison  in  Paris. 

The  duke  had  fled,  only  on  knowing  that  an  order 
for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  from  Paris.  Hut  though 
a  fugitive  by  necessity  ho  refused  to  serve  against 
France.  The  Prince  of  C’ohourg,  the  Austrian  (ien- 
eral,  oflrere<l  him  the  command  of  a  division  as  lieu- 
t4maiit-general.  This  he  declined ;  and,  proscribed 
by  his  country,  separated  from  all  means  of  income, 
and  with  nothing  but  his  education,  his  activity,  and 
his  honesty,  he  went  to  make  his  way  through  the 
world. 

Such  arc  the  vicissitudes  from  which  at  times  no 
rtink  is  exempi(‘d.  Hut  the  duke  had  more  tiian  the 
ordinary  aggravations  of  a  fall  from  splendid  fortune. 
He  was  in  Uirror  for  every  im  inber  of  his  family.  His 
father  and  two  brothers  wctc  in  the  dungt  ons  of  the 
<>ommitt4*o  of  Pulilic  Safety,  dungeons  from  which 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  liberation,  and  from 
which  his  father  was  taken  but  to  die.  His  mother 
and  sister  had  fled  front  France,  and  he  had  no  inUdli- 
gcnco  of  them,  except  that  they  were  separated  !  He 
was  personally  obnoxious  to  the  emigrants,  from  his 
republican  services,  and  the  rejtublicans  would  have 
seen  him  only  to  send  him  to  tlie  guillotine.  In  this 
emergency  ho  made  his  escape  to  Switzerland.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  come  to  England, 
where  he  w  ould  have  been  secun',  and  highly  recei¬ 
ved.  Hut  probably  ho  might  have  been  reluctant  to 
meet  the  multitude  of  emigrants  here,  and,  probably 
too,  his  proud  spirit  would  have  bc^en  unwilling,  either 
to  appear  as  a  pensioner  of  the  country,  or  to  take  the 
humble  means  w  hich  be  must  have  found  necessary 
for  indepcmdence. 

Hut  in  Switzerland  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  find¬ 
ing  his  sister,  w  horn  he  had  placed  in  the  convent  of 
Hrcmgarten.  As  soon  as  his  presence  w  as  know  n  he 
W’as  persecuted,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Alps  from  the 
pursuit  of  Robespierre.  During  four  months  w  hich  he 
passed  in  this  wild  country^  he  and  his  valet  lived  on 
thirty  sous,  or  Is.  r>d.  a  day.  At  length,  even  this 
failed;  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  valet,  and  assu¬ 
ming  the  name  of  M.  ('orby,  he  otTered  himsidf  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  college  of  the  (irisons  at 
Coire.  Here  he  subsisted  for  eight  months.  The 
death  of  Robespierre,  in  I7fl5,  made  this  retirement 
unm'cessary.  He  received  some  money  from  France, 
and  hirt'd  a  cottage  from  a  Sw  iss  villager.  He  then 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  north,  and  went  as  far  as 
l.apland. 

In  an  account  by  Tweddle,  the  (ireek  traveller,  of 
his  visit  to  the  Duke,  in  Switzerland,  he  says: 

“The  Duke  is  at  present  determined  to  proceed  to 
North  America,  to  enjoy  that  liberty  for  w  hich  he  has 
suflTert'd  so  much.  There,  in  the  midst  of  forests,  he 
will  compleU'  an  education  so  auspiciously  commen¬ 
ced  by  adversity.  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  still  dis¬ 
play  that  unaflTected  magnanimity  which  has  hitherto 


rendered  him  superior  to  gooil  and  bad  fortune,  ^flie 
same  greatness  of  soul  has  marked  him  throughout. 
A  prince,  at  sixteen,  without  the  least  touch  of  pride; 
at  seventeen,  a  general,  rallying  his  division  three 
times  under  the  fire  of  (*emappe;  a  professor  of  geo¬ 
metry  at  twenty,  as  competent  as  if  he  had  devoted  to 
it  long  years  of  study;  and  in  each  condition,  as  if  ho 
had  been  born  to  fulfil  its  duties.  To  conclude,  I  can¬ 
not  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  union  of  strength  and 
moderation  in  his  character,  than  by  a  copy  of  a  letU'r 
which  he  wrote  a  few’  days  ago  to  an  American,  w  ho 
had  olfered  him  some  w  aste  land  to  clear :  ‘  I  am  heart¬ 
ily  disposed  to  labor  for  the  acquisition  of  an  indepen¬ 
dence.  Misfortune  has  smitten,  but,  thank  Cod !  it 
has  not  prostrati'd  me.  More  than  happy  in  my  misfor¬ 
tunes,  that  youth  prevented  the  formation  of  habits  dif¬ 
ficult  to  break  through,  and  that  prosperity  was 
snatched  from  me  before  I  could  either  use  or  abuse 
it.” 

A  new  reason  was  soon  added  to  this  manly  pro¬ 
pensity  to  struggle  for  himself  in  the  w’orld.  The 
Directory  of  France,  fearing  the  return  of  so  popular 
a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  offered  to  liberate  his 
brothers  on  condition  of  his  going  to  America.  He 
distantly  embraced  the  proposal.  The  compact  was 
kept  by  the  Directory,  and  the  duke  and  his  two 
brothers,  to  whom  he  w  as  strongly  attached,  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1707.  After  a  long  tour  through  the 
lakes  and  forests,  he  passed  down  the  Mississippi, 
and  remained  at  the  Havana  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
w’aiting  the  King  of  Spain’s  permission  to  return  and 
sec  his  mother.  The  permission  never  came.  He 
now’  visited  the  Duke  of  Kent  at  Halifax,  and  by  his 
advice  sailed  for  England.  Again  he  sailed  for  Spain, 
but  W’as  not  sulTered  to  land.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  (^unt  D’Artois  to  Louis 
Will.  He  took  a  house  at  Twickenham,  where  he 
lost  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  by  a  con¬ 
sumption.  His  brother,  Heaujolais,  w  as  seized  with 
the  same  disease,  and  the  duke  took  him  to  Malta  for 
a  change  of  climate;  but  there  he,  too,  died. 

The  history  of  this  distinguished  man  almost  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  w  andering  of  romance.  In  1809,  he  went 
to  Sicily,  on  a  visit  to  the  court.  Leopold,  the  King’s 
second  son,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  being  chosen 
head  of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  the  absence  of  their 
King.  He  sailed  with  the  duke  for  Gibralter ;  but 
the  governor,  justly  conceiving  that  a  Sicilian  prince 
was  not  the  proper  head  for  a  free  insurrection,  refused 
to  suffer  the  royal  adventurer  to  land.  The  design 
perished  on  the  spot. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  found  his  sister,  and 
they  sailed  together  to  meet  their  mother,  w  ho  had 
escaped  from  Spain,  and  the  French  army  to  Port 
Mahon.  With  them  he  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  king,  Ferdinand  IV\,  in 
1809.  He  remained  four  years  in  Sicily,  in  the  midst 
of  hazard  and  insurrection.  The  Spaniards  offered 
him  a  military  command  in  Catalonia,  in  1810.  Hut 
w  hen  he  arrived  there  lie  found  that  no  command  was 
provided.  'Phe  English  general  probably  thought  that 
tluMluke's  pr<‘sence  might  be  some  impediment  to  the 
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national  objirb*.  He  was  refuseil  a«linission  nt  ('adiz, 
and  he  relumed  to  Sicily. 

Hn  llie  king’s  restoration  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was 
made  colonel-general  of  hussars.  On  Napoleoirs 
landing,  in  .Mareh  1H15,  tlicduke  went  to  Lyons  to  act 
with  the  fount  D’Artois,  hut  the  troops  revolted  and 
he  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  instantly  sent  to  coin- 
luaud  in  the  north,  but  there  too  the  troops  revolted — 
he  instantly  made  his  decision,  gave  up  the  eonimand 
to  Morier,  and  followed  the  king  in  his  way  to  llel- 
gium.  In  IHlt}  he  returned  with  his  family  from  Kng- 
land,  and  resi^leil  in  I*aris,  in  a  state  of  cool  ilistanee 
with  the  court,  hut  usefully  employing  his  vast  and 
aecumulating  revenue,  and  patronizing  public  works 
and  literature. 
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The  story  of  the  celebrated  days  of  July  is  not  now 
to  be  told.  On  the  -JDlh  the  w  hile  Hag  w  as  replaced 
on  the  I'uileries — on  the  Slst  the  king  abdicated,  and 
on  the  17th  of  August  he  arrived  in  Kngland.  On  tho 
Tth  of  August  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  declared 
by  the  ('hamber  of  Deputies,  by  the  style  of  “  I.ouis 
l*hillippe,  the  First  King  of  the  French.”  To  this 
splendid  elevation  has  reached  one  of  the  most  peril¬ 
ous,  diversified,  and  manly  courses  of  life  that  history 
riTords.  Fvery  man  w  ho  loves  personal  honour,  filial 
duty,  and  patriotic  w  isdom,  w  ill  be  in  favor  of  tliis 
elevation;  ami  all  will  indulge  the  hope  that  this  aini- 
ahlo  and  able  individual  has  conic  to  the  close  of  his 
vicissitudes^,  and  that  no  cloud  may  darken  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  now  proud  and  fortunate  day. 


DFAUTIFS  OF  ZIMMKUMAN. 


1. 

(hiiMKS. — Law's  act  after  crimes  have  been  coniinil- 
h'd  ;  prevention  goes  before  them  both. 

11. 

Industry. — If  industry  is  no  more  than  habit,  ’tis 
at  least  an  excellent  one.  “  If  you  ask'  me  which  is 
the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human  nature,  do  you  imag¬ 
ine  1  shall  answ’er  pride,  or  luxury,  or  aiiihition,  or 
egotism'?  No;  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who compiers 
indolence,  will  conquer  all  the  rest.”  Indeed  all  good 
princijilcs  must  stagnate  without  mental  activity. 

HI. 

Paupers. — When  paupers  evince  any  consciousness 
of  neglect,  they  are  instantly  spurned ;  if  they  com¬ 
plain  this  time  of  a  scanty  dole,  the  next  they^will  have 
none.  Though  our  donations  are  made  to  please  our- 
selves^  we  insist  upon  those  who  receive  our  alms  bcin<^ 
pleased  with  them, 

IV. 

The  Virtuoso. — The  virtuoso  takes  more  pains  to 
discover  the  curious  of  inanimate  than  breathing  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  meets  with  the  reward  of  his  insensibility 
in  the  contempt  of  all  men  capable  of  distinguishing 
frivolous  from  ustTul  pursuits. 

V. 

The  President- Moumer. — Immortal  be  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  French  President  Mounier !  He  declared, 
in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril,  that  Tw’as  unlawful  to 
tear  people  in  pieces  for  wearing  cockades  of  a  wrong 
color.”  Such  are  the  dispositions  calculated  to  check 
the  ferocity  of  civil  tumult,  and,  by  drawing  the  mind 
from  insignificant  distinctions  (that  have  too  often 
eaused  the  spoliation  of  human  blood,)  direct  to  its 
proper  object — reform  without  animosity. 


VI. 

A  Youth,  introduced  suddenly  into  life,  feels  as 
awkwardly  as  one  immersed  for  tho  first  time  in 
w  ater ;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  sinks  as  soon. 

VII. 

The  Patient  can  oftener  do  without  the  doctor  than 
the  iloctor  without  the  patient. 

VIII. 

(iooD  Qualities.— -Many  good  qualities  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  balance  a  single  want — the  w  ant  of  money. 

ix. 

To  HE  uisTiNouisHED  IS  EVERY  THING. — So  great  is 
the  concern  we  have  for  the  fate  of  tho  beautiful,  and 
the  well-informed,  the  hrave^  or  the  great,  that  we 
hear  of  their  vices  with  emotion  ;  whilst  those  of  the 
deformed  or  the  cowardly,  the  ignorant  or  tho  poor, 
scarcely  appear  to  exceed  what  wo  expected.  To  ho 
distinguished  is  every  thing. 

X. 

Friends. — There  are  a  sort  of  friends,  w’ho  in  your 
poverty  do  nothing  hut  torment  and  taunt  you  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  you  mi^ht  have  been,  had  you  follow¬ 
ed  their  advice:  and  this  privilege  comes  from  the 
comparative  state  of  their  finances  and  yours.' 

XI. 

The  PooK.-^’Twould  be  a  considerable  consolation 
to  the  poor  and  discontented,  could  the^  but  scje  tho 
means  whereby  the  wealth  they  covei  has  been  acquir¬ 
ed,  or  the  misery  that  it  entails. 

XII. 

Suicides  pay  the  w'orld  a  had  compliment.  Indeed, 
it  may  so  happen,  that  the  world  has  been  beforehand 
with  them  in  incivility.  (Granted.  Kven  then  the  re¬ 
taliation  is  at  their  own  expense. 
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lopod  afu^r  them  with  the  young  Duke  at  his  side.  The 
fMUZure  of  these  commissioners  was  of  service  to  more 
than  himself,  for  they  were  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  Dauphiness,  the  present  Duchess  of  Angoulemc, 
then  in  prison  in  Paris. 

The  duke  had  fled,  only  on  knowing  that  an  order 
for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  from  Paris.  But  though 
a  fugitive  by  necessity  he  refused  to  serve  against 
France.  The  Prince  of  (’obourg,  the  Austrian  Gen¬ 
eral,  oflered  him  the  command  of  a  division  as  licu- 
U*nant-general.  This  be  declined ;  and,  proscribed 
by  his  country,  separated  from  all  means  of  income, 
and  with  nothing  but  his  education,  his  activity,  and 
his  honesty,  he  went  to  make  his  way  through  the 
world. 

Such  arc  the  vicissitudes  from  which  at  times  no 
riink  is  exemptc'd.  But  the  duke  had  more  llian  the 
ordinary  aggravations  of  a  fall  from  splendid  fortune. 
He  was  in  terror  for  every  member  of  his  family.  His 
father  and  two  brothers  were  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
(>ommittim  of  Public  Safety,  dungeons  from  which 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  liberation,  and  from 
which  his  father  was  Uiken  but  to  die.  His  mother 
and  sister  liad  fled  from  France,  and  he  had  nointelll* 
gcnce  of  them,  except  that  they  were  separated  !  He 
was  personally  obnoxious  to  the  emigrants,  from  his 
republican  services,  and  the  republicans  would  have 
seen  him  only  to  simd  him  to  the  guillotine.  In  this 
emergency  he  made  his  escape  to  Switzerland.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  come  to  England, 
where  he  w  ould  have  been  secure,  and  highly  recei¬ 
ved.  But  probably  he  might  have  been  reluctant  to 
meet  the  multitude  of  emigrants  here,  and,  probably 
too,  his  proud  spirit  would  have  bt^en  unwilling,  either 
to  appear  as  a  pensioner  of  the  country,  or  to  take  the 
humble  means  w  hich  he  must  have  found  necessary 
for  independence. 

But  in  Switzerland  be  bad  the  satisfaction  of  find¬ 
ing  his  sister,  w  horn  he  had  placed  in  the  convent  of 
Brcmgarten.  As  soon  as  his  presence  was  known  he 
was  persecuted,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Alps  from  the 
pursuit  of  Robespierre.  During  four  months  which  he 
passed  in  this  wild  country,  he  and  his  valet  lived  on 
thirty  sous,  or  Is.  r>d.  a  day.  At  length,  even  this 
failed;  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  valet,  and  assu¬ 
ming  the  name  of  M.  (’orby,  he  ofTereil  himself  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  college  of  the  Grisons  at 
Coire.  Here  he  subsisted  for  eight  months.  'I'he 
death  of  Robespierre,  in  1795,  made  this  retirement 
unnecessary.  He  received  some  money  from  France, 
.and  hin'd  a  cotUige  from  a  Swiss  villager.  He  then 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  north,  and  went  as  far  as 
l.apland.  I 

In  an  account  by  Tweddle,  the  (ireek  traveller,  of 
hia  visit  to  the  Duke,  in  Switzerland,  he  says:  | 

*‘The  Duke  is  at  present  determined  to  proceed  to 
Nortli  America,  to  enjoy  that  liberty  for  which  he  has 
suffert'd  so  much.  There,  in  the  midst  of  forests,  he 
will  complete  an  etlucation  so  auspiciously  commen¬ 
ced  by  adversity.  I  doubt  not  that  he  w  ill  still  dis¬ 
play  that  unafTccted  magnanimity  w  hich  has  hitherto 


rendered  him  superior  to  good  and  bad  fortune.  Tlie 
same  greatness  of  soul  has  marked  him  throughout. 
A  prince,  at  sixteen,  without  the  least  touch  of  pride; 
at  seventeen,  a  general,  rallying  his  division  three 
times  under  the  fire  of  Gemappe ;  a  professor  of  geo¬ 
metry  at  twenty,  as  competent  as  if  he  had  devoted  to 
it  long  years  of  study ;  and  in  each  condition,  as  if  ho 
had  been  born  to  fulfil  its  duties.  To  conclude,  I  can¬ 
not  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  union  of  strength  an») 
moderation  in  his  character,  than  by  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  an  American,  w  ho 
had  olfered  him  some  w  aste  land  to  clear :  ‘  I  am  heart¬ 
ily  disposed  to  labor  for  the  acquisition  of  an  indepen¬ 
dence.  Misfortune  has  smitten,  but,  thank  God !  it 
has  not  prostrated  me.  More  than  happy  in  my  misfor¬ 
tunes,  that  youth  prevented  the  formation  of  habits  dit- 
ficult  to  break  through,  and  that  prosperity  wa»} 
snatched  from  me  before  I  could  either  use  or  abuse 
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a  change  wmu. 

The  history  of  this  distinguished  man  almost  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  w  andering  of  romance.  In  1809,  he  w  ent 
to  Sicily,  on  a  visit  to  the  court.  Leopold,  the  King’s 
second  son,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  being  chosen 
head  of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  the  absence  of  their 
King.  He  sailed  with  the  duke  for  Gibralter;  but 
the  governor,  justly  conceiving  that  a  Sicilian  prince 
was  not  the  proper  head  for  a  free  insurrection,  refused 
to  sufler  the  royal  adventurer  to  land.  The  design 
perished  on  the  spot. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  found  his  sister,  and 
they  sailed  together  to  meet  their  mother,  who  had 
escaped  from  Spain,  and  the  French  army  to  Port 
Mahon.  With  them  he  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  king,  Ferdinand  IV'.,  in 
1809.  He  remained  four  years  in  Sicily,  in  the  midst 
of  hazard  and  insurrection.  The  Spaniards  oflered 
him  a  military  command  in  Catalonia,  in  1810.  But 
w  hen  he  arrived  there  be  found  that  no  command  was 
provided.  The  English  general  probably  thought  that 
ihe  duke’s  presence  might  he  some  impediment  to  the 


And  westeun  Moxihly  REViEw. 


national  objt  cLs.  He  was  rcfusccl  a<lniission  at  ('adiz, 
and  he  retunird  to  Sicily, 

On  the  kino's  restoration  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was 
made  colonel-oencral  ot*  hussars.  On  Napoleon’s 
landino,  in  March  1H15,  the  duke  wont  to  Lyons  to  act 
with  the  fount  D’Artois,  hut  the  troops  revolted  and 
he  returned  to  Paris,  lie  was  instantly  sent  to  coiii- 
niand  in  the  north,  but  there  too  the  troops  revolted — 
he  instantly  made  his  decision,  j^ave  up  tlie  command 
to  Morier,  ami  followe<l  the  kino  in  his  way  to  Ih  l- 
oium.  In  IHId  he  returned  witli  his  family  from  Kno- 
land,  and  resi(h‘d  in  Paris,  in  a  slate  of  cool  distance 
with  the  court,  hut  usefully  employino  his  vast  and 
accumulatino  revenue,  and  patronizino  public  works 
and  literature. 
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The  story  of  the  celebrated  days  of  July  is  not  now 
to  1h*  told.  On  the  the  white  Haj;  was  replaced 
on  the  Tuileries— on  the  31st  the  kino  abdicated,  and 
on  the  17th  of  Auoust  he  arrived  in  Knoland.  On  the 
7th  of  Auoust  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  declared 
by  the  C.'hamber  of  Deputies,  by  the  style  of  “  Louis 
Phillippe,  the  First  Kino  of  the  French.”  To  this 
splendid  elevation  has  reached  one  of  the  most  peril¬ 
ous,  diversified,  and  manly  courses  of  life  that  history 
records.  Kvc'ry  man  who  loves  persr>nal  honour,  filial 
duty,  and  patriotic  w  isdom,  w  ill  be  in  favor  of  tliis 
elevation;  and  ail  will  induloo  the  hope  that  this  ami¬ 
able  and  able  individual  has  come  to  the  close  of  his 
vicissitudes*,  and  that  no  cloud  may  darken  the  brioht- 
ness  of  his  now  proud  and  fortunate  day. 
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•re  than  habit,  ’tis 
ask  mo  which  is 
ture,  do  you  imajr- 
y,  or  ambition,  or 
;e.  Who  compiers 
’  Indeed  all  good 
‘nlal  activity. 
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Paupebs. — When  pkopers  evince  any  consciousness 
of  neglect,  they  are  instantly  spurned ;  if  they  com¬ 
plain  this  time  of  a  scanty  dole,  the  next  they^w  ill  have 
none.  Though  our  duualions  are  made  to  please  our¬ 
selves^  we  insist  upon  those  who  receive  our  aims  beiu^ 
pleased  with  them, 

IV. 

The  Virtuoso. — The  virtuoso  takes  more  pains  to 
discover  the  curious  of  inanimate  than  breathing  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  meets  with  the  rew’ard  of  his  insensibility 
in  the  contempt  of  all  men  capable  of  distinguishing 
frivolous  from  useful  pursuits. 

v« 

The  President  Moumer. — Immortal  be  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  French  President  Mounier !  He  declared, 
in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril,  “  that  ’twas  unlawful  to 
tear  people  in  pieces  for  wearing  cockades  of  a  wrong 
color.”  Such  are  the  dispositions  calculated  to  check 
the  ferocity  of  civil  tumult,  and,  by  drawing  the  mind 
from  insignificant  distinctions  (that  have'  too  often 
caused  the  spoliation  of  human  blood,)  direct  to  its 
proper  object — reform  without  animosity. 


VI. 

A  Youth,  introduced  suddenly  into  life,  feels  as 
awkwanlly  as  one  immersed  for  the  first  lime  in 
w  ater ;  and  the  chances  arc  that  he  sinks  as  soon. 

VII. 

The  Patient  can  oftener  do  without  the  doctor  than 
the  doctor  without  the  patient. 

VIII. 

(iiMiD  QuALiTiKs.--Many  good  qualities  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  balance  a  single  want — the  want  of  money. 

IX. 

To  HE  DISTINGUISHED  IS  EVERY  THING. - So  great  is 

the  concern  we  have  for  the  fate  of  the  beautiful,  and 
the  well-informed,  the  braver  or  the  great,  that  we 
hear  of  their  vices  with  emotion  )  whilst  those  of  the 
deformed  or  the  cowardly,  the  ignorant  or  the  poor, 
scarcely  appear  to  exceed  what  we  expected.  To  bo 
distinguished  is  every  thing. 

X. 

Friends. — There  are  a  sort  of  friends,  who  in  your 
poverty  do  nothing  but  torment  and  taunt  you  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  you  mtg/i/  have  been,  had  you  follow¬ 
ed  their  advice:  and  this  privilege  comes  from  the 
comparalive  state  of  their  finances  and  yours. 

XI. 

The  Poo r.-^’T would  be  a  considerable  consolation 
to  the  poor  and  discontented,  could  the^  hut 'see  the 
means  whereby  the  wealth  they  covcf  has  been  acquir¬ 
ed,  or  the  misery  that  it  entails. 

XII. 

Suicides  pay  the  world  a  bad  compliment.  Indeed,  * 

it  may  so  happen,  that  the  w  orld  has  been  beforehand 
with  them  in  incivility.  Granted.  F.ven  then  the  re¬ 
taliation  is  at  their  own  expense. 
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MISCKI.L  ANKOI'N 


SONNETS. 


nv  A  QL’IKT  MAN. 


XIII. 

A  NI.^lirE. 

1Ii«  frail  bark  on  a  utormy  ocean  tossed; 

Amid  the  Mrilderness  of  waves  benighted, 

And  with  the  howl  of  the  mad  surge  aflrighted, 
His  rudder  broken  and  his  compass  lost, 

While  hard  at  hand  the  perilous  coast  uplifts 
Its  frowning  front,  how  turns  the  sailor’s  eye. 

Star  of  tho  North!  to  thee— as  through  the  rifts 
Of  the  lorn  clouds  thou  tremhlest  in  the  sky— 

A  hope— a  promise— of  deliverance  nigh! 

So,  tom  by  fears,  and  tossed  on  Doubt’s  dnik  sea, 
IVrpIex’d,  distressed,  dt'spairing,  doomed  to  die. 
Dawned  oh  my  acliing  vision,  radiantly. 

The  Star  of  Hethlehem! — and  fear,  douht,  despair. 
Fled  from  my  soul  as  beamed  that  brightness  there. 


XIV. 

1!^  iniDfllT.nYIER. 

The  hot  sun  fn»m  his  nonn*tide  altitude, 

Looks  on  the  fainting  earth  with  burning  eye, 
And  the  still  lakes  reflect  a  bra/.en  sky 
On  which  no  cloud  its  shadow  daie  intrude, 

Droops  the  fntil  herbage  in  tho  fiery  glare. 

Asking  in  vain  for  moisture — ^and  the  maize 
Rolls  Us  lithe  leaves  together,  as  the  blaze 
Of  Noon  pours  down,  heating  the  sluggish  air. 

And  hushing  the  liretl  birds  among  the  trees. 

The  leaves  forget  their  dances,  for  the  breeze 
tiath  gone  to  slet*p  within  the  caves  of  Ocean, 

And  a  most  solemn  stillness,  which  no  sound 
Hroaks,  save  the  voice  of  waters,  broods  around, 
IVhile  Nature’s  heart  hath  almost  ceased  its  motion; 


XV. 

TWIMGIIT. 

Over  one  half  of  earth  the  coming  Night 

Hath  cast  its  shadow — yet  the  glowing  West, 
('ovetous  of  the  sunbeams,  in  its  breast 
^iatliers  the  latest  lingerers,  briefly  bright. 

Faulting  in  their  glory.  Fades  the  light 
Slowly  along  the  heavens — and  see!  a  star 
Timidly  gating  fn>m  its  home  afar 
With  a  kind  look,  as  not  forsaken  quite 
Of  angel  visitants  were  this  terrene  sphere. 

Glad  voices  on  the  wind  are  borne  along,— 

And  thrills  the  dewy  air  with  tremulous  song. 
Gushing  from  harps  aerial!  Lei  thine  car 
Drink  in  the  melody— while  the  twilight  dim 
Fades  into  deeper  night— it  is  Earth's  vcs|>er-hymn. 


XVI. 

TOE  FRENCH  REVOECTION. 

If  maddened  by  oppression,  men  have  tom 
Their  shackles  off,  and  in  an  evil  time 
Spumed  all  restraint,  and  steeped  their  souls  in  crime, 
Trampling  laws,  customs,  creeds,  in  utter  scorn. 

Giving  the  rein  to  license,  and  through  blood 
^Vading  in  quest  of  unsubstantial  gootl. 

Till  earth  the  frenzy  of  her  sons  doth  mourn. 

Reproach  not  Liberty!  The  winds  long  pent. 

The  volcan’s  fires  renrest,  in  finding  vent 
Sweep  on  in  desolation!  So  are  bom 
All  monstrous  crimes  of  Tyranny — rapine,  lust. 

Murder;  convulsion,  and  on  her  alone 
Vengeance  be  heaped!  while  earth  and  heaven  shall  owo 
The  terrible  letribution  wise  and  just! 

xvii. 

CONSOLiATION. 

Life  hath  its  trials — ^yet  methinks  ’twere  well 
To  pass  unmurmuring  through  its  thorny  daze, 

And  lift  the  trembling  soul  in  frequent  praise 
I'or  streams  of  mercy,  that  forever  swell 
And  freely  flow  for  us.  We  do  not  dwell 
In  shadows  that  the  eye  can  never  pierce; 

The  foes  around  us,  subtle,  quick,  and  fierce. 

Arc  not  omnipotent— and  we  may  quell 
Their  numberless  legions  in  the  strength  of  Him 
Who  veils  his  glory  from  the  seraphim! 

This  is  our  field  of  w’arfaro — yet  even  hero 

There  are  soihe  spots  of  verdure,  shadowing  forth’ 
Faintly,  the  glories  that  are  not  of  earth— 

Then  let  us  murmur  not,  nor  faint,  nor  fear. 


XVIII. 

THE  CJkPTITlTY. 

Psalm  exxxvii. 

Burdened  with  grief,  and  sick  with  vain  desires 
And  passionate  longings,  silently  we  wept 
Beside  the  streams  of  Babylon,'  and  kept 
Our  thoughts  on  thee,  oh  Zion!  Our  hushed  hres 
Hung,  stringless,  on  the  willows.  ^*Sing,”  cried  they 
Who  spoiled  oar  homes  and  made  of  us  a  prey, 

'‘Sing  us  a  song  of  Zion!”  Vain  demand! 

Wasted  and  worn,  our  temple^urts  profaned, — 

Our  harps  are  mute,  our  cheeks  with  woeping  stained;- 
How  can  we  sing  amid  the  stranger's  land? 

If  thi>e,  Jerusalem!  my  soul  forget 

Amid  the  toil  of  bondage  ami  its  pain. 

Let  my  right  hand  its  skill  no  more  retain. 

And  silence  on  my  tongue  its  signet  set! 
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LITER AKV  REVIEW^; 


Tortesa,  the  Usurer.  A  Play  ,*  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
Author  of  “  Bianca  Visconti/’  etc.,  etc.  New 
York:  Samuel  Coleman. 

This  is  the  third  dramatic  attempt  of  Mr.  Willis, 
and  may  be  rerrarded  as  particularly  successful,  since 
it  has  received,  both  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  closet, 
no  stinted  measure  of  commendation.  This  success, 
as  well  as  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  will  justi¬ 
fy  us  in  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  play  than  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  desirable.  The  time,  too, 
appears  to  us  opportune  for  the  embodiment,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  critique^  of  some  observations  on  the  general 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  American  drama. 

The  story  runs  thus.  Tortesa,  an  usurer  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  whose  character  is  a  mingled  web  of  good 
and  evil  feeling,  gets  into  his  possession  the  palace 
and  lands  of  a  certain  Count  Falccne.  The  usurer 
would  wed  the  daughter  (Isabella)  of  Falcone — not 
through  love,  but,  in  his  own  words, 

“ - to  please  a  devil  that  inhabits  him — ” 

in  fact  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and  avenge 
himself  of  their  scorn.  lie  therefore  bargains  with 
Falcone  (a  narrow-souled  villain)  for  the  hand  of  Isa¬ 
bella.  The  deed  of  the  Falcone  property  is  restored 
to  the  Count,  upon  an  agreement  that  the  lady  shall 
marry  the  usurer — this  contract  being  invalid  should 
Falcone  change  bis  mind  in  regard  to  the  marriage,  or 
should  the  maiden  demur — but  valid  should  the  wed¬ 
ding  be  prevented  through  any  fault  of  TorU;sa’s,  or 
through  any  accident  not  springing  from  the  will  of 
the  father  or  child.  The  first  scene  makes  us  aw’are 
of  this  bargain,  and  introduces  us  to  Zippa,  a  glover’s 
daughter,  who  resolves,  with  a  view  of  befriending  Is¬ 
abella,  to  feign  a  love  for  'Fortesa,  (w  hicb  in  fact  she 
partially  feels,)  hoping  thus  to  break  olT  the  match. 

The  second  scene  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  young 
painter  (Angelo,)  poor,  but  of  liigh  tiilents  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  with  his  servant  (Tomaso,)  an  old  bottle- 
loving  rascal  with  no  very  lofty  opinion  ot  his  master’s 
abilities.  Tomaso  does  some  injury  to  a  picture,  and 
Angelo  is  about  to  run  him  through  the  body,  when  he 
is  interrupted  by  a  sudden  visit  from  the  Duke  of  F'lo- 
rence  attended  by  Falcone.  The  Duke  is  enraged  at 
the  murderous  attempt,  but  admires  the  paintings  m 
the  studio.  F’inding  that  the  rage  of  the  great  man 
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w  ill  prevent  his  patronage  if  ho  knows  the  aggressor 
as  the  artist,  Angelo  passes  off  Tomaso  as  himself, 
making  an  exchange  of  names.  This  is  a  point  of 
some  importance,  as  it  introduces  the  true  Angelo  to  a 
job  w  hich  he  had  long  coveted — the  painting  of  the 
portrait  of  Isabella,  of  whose  beauty  ho  had  become 
enamored  through  report.  The  Duke  wishes  the  por¬ 
trait  painted.  Falcone,  however,  on  account  of  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  Tortesa,  wiuild  have  objected  to  admit  to  his 
daughter’s  presence  the  handsome  Angelo — but  has  no 
scruple  in  regard  to  Tomaso.  Supposing  Tomaso  to 
be  Angelo  and  the  artist,  the  Count  writes  a  note  to 
Isabella,  requiring  her  “  to  admit  the  painter  Angelo.” 
The  real  Angelo  is  admitted.  He  and  the  lady  love 
at  first  sight — (much  in  the  manner  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet)— t*ach  ignorant  of  the  other’s  attachment. 

The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  is  occupied  wdth  a 
cenversaiion  between  Falcone  and  Tortesa,  during 
which  a  letter  arrives  from  the  Duke,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isabella,  offers  to  re¬ 
deem  the  Count's  lands  and  palace,  and  desires  him  to 
preserve  his  daughter  for  a  certain  Count  Julian.  But 
Isabella, — who,  before  seeing  Angelo,  had  been  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  father’s  sake,  and  who, 
since  seeing  him,  had  entertained  hopes  of  escaping 
the  hateful  match  through  means  of  a  plot  entered  into 
by  herself  and  Zippa, — is  now’  in  despair.  To  gain 
time,  she  at  once  feigns  a  love  for  the  usurer,  and  indig¬ 
nantly  rejects  the  proposal  of  the  Duke.  The  hour 
for  the  wedding  draw  s  near.  The  lady  has  prepared 
a  sleeping  potion  whose  elfects  resemble  those  of 
death.  (Romeo  and  .luliet.)  She  sw  allow’s  it — know’- 
ing  that  her  supposed  corpse  w’ould  lie  at  night,  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  old  custom,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral;  and  believing  that  Angelo — whose  love  for  her¬ 
self  she  has  elicited,  by  a  stratagem,  from  his  ow'n 
lips — will  w’atch  by  the  body,  in  the  strength  of  his 
devotion.  Her  ultimate  design  (we  may  suppose,  for 
it  is  not  told)  is  to  confess  all  to  her  lover,  upon  her 
revival,  and  throw  herself  upon  his  protection, — their 
marriage  being  concealed,  and  herself  regarded  as  dead 
by  the  world.  Zippa,  who  really  loves  Angelo — (her 
love  for  Tortesa,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a  very  equi¬ 
vocal  feeling,  for  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Willis  makes  her  love  both  at  the  same  time)— Zippa, 
w  ho  really  loves  Angelo— who  has  discovered  his  pas- 
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Rion  for  Inaln'Ila — arul  who,  as  vv(*ll  as  that  laily,  hr-  i 
lirvps  that  the  paintrr  w  ill  w  atch  the  corpse  in  the  j 
cathedral, — dcti'rmines,  through  jealousy,  to  prevent  | 
his  so  doing,  and,  with  this  view,  informs  Toriesa  | 
that  she  has  learned  it  to  be  Angelo’s  design  to  steal  j 
the  hody,y*or  artintirnl  short,  as  a  model 

to  he  used  in  his  studio.  The  usurer,  accordingly, 
sets  a  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  This  guard 
drH*s,  in  fact,  prevent  the  lover  from  watching  the 
corpse,  but,  it  appears,  doi’s  twt  prevent  the  lady,  up¬ 
on  her  revival,  and  disappointment  in  not  seeing  the 
one  she  sought,  from  passing  unper'ceivcjl  from  the 
church.  \Veakene<l  by  her  long  sleep,  sh<5  wanders 
aimlessly  through  the  streets,  and  at  length  finds  iirr- 
self,  when  just  sinking  from  exhaustion,  at  the  door  of 
her  father.  She  has  no  resource  hut  to  knock.  'Fhe 

Count, _ who  here,  we  must  say,  acts  very  much  like 

Thimble  of  old — him  we  mean  of  the  “  scolding  wife,” 

_ maintains  that  she  is  dead,  and  shuts  the  door  in 

hirr  face.  In  other  words,  he  supposes  it  to  he  the 
ghost  of  his  daughter  who  speaks;  and  so  the  lady  is 
left  to  perish  upon  the  steps.  Meantime  Angt  lo  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  home,  attempting  to  get  access  to  the  catln‘- 
dral;  and  his  servant,  'romaso,  takes  the  opportunity 
to  absent  himself  also,  ami  to  indulge  his  hihulous 
propensities  while  pcrandjulaling  the  town,  lie  finds 
Isabella  as  we  left  her;  and,  through  motives  which 
we  will  leave  Mr.  Willis  to  explain,  conducts  her  un¬ 
resistingly  to  Angelo’s  r(‘sidence,  and — dqumtex  her 
in  dni^elnH  bed.  'rhe  artist  now  returns — 'I’onvaso  is 
kicked  out  of  doors — and  we  are  not  told,  hut  left  to 
prehunie,  that  a  full  explanation,  and  perfect  under¬ 
standing,  are  brought  about  between  the  lady  and  her 
lover. 

We  find  them,  next  morning,  in  the  studio,  where 
stands,  leaning  against  an  easel,  the  portrait  (a  full 
lem^th)  of  Isaludla,  w  it!i  curtains  adjusted  before  it. 
The  stage  directions  mon'over  inform  us  that  “  the 
back  wall  of  the  room  is  such  as  tti  form  a  natural 
ground  for  the  pVture.”  While  Angelo  is  occupied 
in  retonching  it,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Tortesa  with  a  guard,  ami  is  accused  of  having  stolen 
the  coq)se  from  the  sanctuary — the  lady,  meanwhile, 
having  stepped  behind  the  curtains,  'i'hc  usure»*  in¬ 
sists  upon  seeing  the  painting,  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  any  new  touches  had  been  put  upon 
it  w  hich  would  argue  an  examination,  jmst  mortem^  of 
those  charms  of  neck  and  bosom  which  the  living  Isa¬ 
bella  would  m't  have  unveiled.  Resistance  is  vain — 
till)  curtain  i?<  torn  down.  Rut,  to  the  surprise  of  An¬ 
gelo,  the  lady  herself  is  discovered,  “with  her  hands 
crossed  oit  IhT  breast,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
standing  motionless  in  the  frame  which  had  contain¬ 
ed  the  pictufr.”  The  /«/>/< mi,  we  are  to  believe,  de¬ 
ceives  Tortesa,  who  steps  back  to  contemplate  w  hat  he 
supposes  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  betrothed.  In  the 
meantime  the  guanls,  having  searched  the  house,  find 
the  veil  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  imagined  corpse 
in  the  sanctuary ;  and,  upon  this  evidence,  the  artist  is 
carrietl  befoie  the  Duke.  Here  he  is  accused  not  only 
of  sai'rilege,  but  of  the  murder  of  Isabella,  and  is 
about  to  be  condemned  to  death,  when  his  mistress 


comf*s  forward  in  pf  rson — tlius  resigning  herself  to  tliu 
usurer  to  save  the  life  of  h<*r  lover.  Rut  the  nohlnr 
nature  of 'I’ortesa  now  breaks  forth;  and,  smitten  with 
admiration  ol  the  laily’s  conduct,  as  well  as  convinced 
that  her  love  for  himself  was  feigned,  he  resigns  her 
to  Angelo — although  now'  feeling,  and  aeknow  leilging 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  fervent  love  has,  in  his  own 
bosom,  assumed  the  jilace  of  that  misanthropic  ambi¬ 
tion  which  had,  hitherto,  alom*  actuated  him  in  se«  kin»T 
her  hand.  Ih',  moreov(*r,  endows  Isabella  with  tin* 
lands  of  her  lather  Falcone,  'i’he  lovers  are  thus 
made  Iiappy.  'i’lie  usurer  weds  /ippa — and  the  cur¬ 
tain  drops  upon  the  promise  of  the  Duke  to  honor  the 
double  nuptials  w  ith  his  presence. 

'Fhe  story,  as  we  have  given  it,  hangs  far  hotter  to- 
getlier  (Mr.  Willis  will  pardon  our  modesty)  and  is 
altogether  more  easily  eomprehendml,  than  in  the  words 
of  the  drama  itself.  W'e  have  leally  put  the  best  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  presented  the  whole  in  tlie  sim¬ 
plest  and  clearest  light  in  our  power.  We  mean  to 
say  that  “Tortesa” — partaking  largely,  in  this  rr'>pr{*t, 
of  the  character  of  the  drama  of  (’ervantes  and  (’able- 
ron — is  overclouded,  rendered  misty,  by  a  world  of 
unnecessary  and  impertinent  in///gi/c.  It  grieves  us 
to  see  that  this  unjustifiable  folly  is  getting  again  mucli 
into  fashion.  It  was  adopted  by  trie  Spanish  C’omedv, 
and  is  now'  imitated  by  us,  w  ith  the  idea  of  impartimr 
action,  “business,”  vivacity.  Rut  vivacity,  however 
desiralile,  can  be  attained  in  many  other  W’ays,  and  is 
ilearly  purirhased  indeed,  when  the  price  is  intelligibi¬ 
lity.  'Fhe  trutli  is  that  the  dicta  of  common  sense  are 
of  universal  application,  (’ant  is  its  sworn  enemy; 
and  cant  has  never  attained  a  more  owl-like  dignity 
than  in  the  discussion  of  dramatic  principle.  A  mod¬ 
ern  stage-censor  is  nothing  if  not  a  lofty  contemner  of 
all  tilings  sim[)le  and  direct.  He  delights  in  mvsterv 
— revels  in  mystification.  He  has  transcendental  no¬ 
tions  concerning  P.  S.  and  ().  P.,  and  talks  about 
stage-business  and  stage  cfi'ect  as  if  he  were  discuss¬ 
ing  tlie  ditferential  calculus,  or  the  question  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  .lunius,  w  ith  the  “  historical  doubts”  about  tbr 
man  in  the  mask.  For  much  of  all  this  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  somewhat  over-profound  criticisms  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Will  iam  Schlegel. 

Rut  touching  this  matter  of  intrigue.  If,  from  if 
superabundance,  wo  are  compelled,  even  in  the  quiet 
and  critical  pcrmal  of  a  play,  to  pause  frequently,  and 
reflect  long — to  re-read  passages  over  and  over  again, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  their  hearing  upon  the 
w  hole— of  maintaining  in  our  mind  a  general  connex¬ 
ion — what  can  result  hut  fatigue  from  the  exertion  ? 

I  low’  then  w  hen  w  e  come  to  the  representation — w  hen 
these  passages, — trifling  perhaps  in  themselves,  but 
important  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  plot, — 
an'  hurried  and  bb.rm d  over  in  the  double-tongued  en¬ 
unciation  of  some  inisi  rable  rantijiole,  or  omitted  alto¬ 
gether  through  the  constitutional  lapse  of  memory  so 
peculiar  to  those  lights  of  the  age  and  stacre,  bedight 
(from  being  of  no  conceivable  use)  supernumeraries? 
For  it  will  In*  borne  in  mind  that  these  bits  of  in/r/gn^’ 
(we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  Cierman  critics) 
appertain  generally,  indeed  altogether,  to  the  after- 
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iliouiflHs  ol’  llie  drami — lo  llie  untlorplots — are  met 
with,  eonse(jiieiitly,  in  the  moutlis  of  the  lac(juies  and 
kitehen-wenehes — and  are  tlins  consijrned  to  tlie  ten¬ 
der  merries  of  those  stella  minnres  of  the  theatriral  fir- 


thesnhjeet.  Such  are  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Hut  all 
this  is  very  dilTerent  from  that  irn  levaney  of  intrigue 
which  disfiirures,  and  Generally  damns,  the  prmluction 


mament,  to  whom  we  have  made  allusion.  Of  course 
we  catch  hut  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  oroing’on  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  Action  after  action  ensues  whose  mys¬ 
tery  we  cannot  unlock  without  the  little  key  which 
these  harliarians  have  thrown  away  and  lost.  Our 
weariness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  numhrr  of 
lliese  emharrassnn  Ills ;  and,  if  the  play  escapes  damna¬ 
tion  at  all,  it  escapes  inupite  of  that  inlri^ue^  to  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  author  allrilnites  his  suc¬ 
cess,  and  which  he  will  persist  in  valuin;X  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  misapplied  labor  it  has  cost. 

Hut  dramas  of  this  kind  are  said,  in  our  customar}' 
cant  parlance,  lo  “  abound  in  plut^  We  have  seldom, 
however,  met  witli  any  one  who  could  tell  us  what 
precise  ideas  he  coniKH'ted  with  the  phrase.  A  mere 
succession  of  incidents,  even  the  most  spirited,  will 
no  more  constitute  a  jilot,  tlian  a  multiplication  of 
zeros,  even  the  most  infinite,  will  result  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  unit,  This  all  will  admit — hut  few  trouble 
themselves  to  think  farther.  'Phe  usual  notion  seems 
to  he  in  favor  of  simple  complexity — (liere  no  panulox 
is  intended.)  Hut  a  plot,  properly  understood,  is  per¬ 
fect  only  inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable 
to  detach  from  it  any  single  incident  involved,  wiiiiout 
destruction  to  the  mass.  This,  we  say,  is  the  point  of 
perfection — a  point  seldom  attained,  but  not  therefore 
unattainable.  Plots  of  hi<rh  excellence,  or  what,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  can  be  considered  as  such,  may 
be  defined  in  the  catetrory  that  no  incident  shall  be 
susceptible  of  deposition  without  detriment  to  the  whole 
— with  less  than  this  no  writer  of  refined  taste  should 
content  himself,  'i’lie  jileasurc  derivable  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  unity  thus  evolved  is  far  more  in¬ 
tense  than  is  ordinarily  suppj'sed,  and,  as  we  meet 
with  no  such  combination  of  incident  in  Nature,  ap¬ 
pertains  to  a  v(‘ry  lofty  reeioii  ofV//r  ideal.  l*erfection 
of  plot  is  difficult  of  attainment;  but  its  apprei-iation 
when  attained,  absoluUdy  universal.  In  spi^akiiijr 
thus,  we  have  not  yet  said,  nor  shall  we  ever  say,  that 
plot  is  more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  drama — more  than 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  separable  source  of  pleasure. 
It  is  tiol  an  essential.  In  its  intense  artificiality,  it 
may  evtui  be  conceived  injurious,  in  a  certain  dcjjrree, 
to  that  lift^likeliness  which  is  the  soul  of  the  drama  of 
character,  (iood  dramas  have  been  written  w  ith  very 
little  plot;  ca])itul  diainas  miirhtbe  written  with  none 
at  all.  Some  plays  of  hit^h  merit,  bavin"  plot,  abound 
in  irrelevant  incident — in  incident,  we  moan,  which 
could  be  removed  or  displaced  w  ithout  effect  upon  the 
plot  itself,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  objectionable  as 
dramas;  and  for  this  reason — the  incidents  are  evident¬ 
ly  irrelevant— i  pisodical.  Of  their  dij^res- 
sive  nature  the  spectator  is  so  imrnediaUdy  aware,  that 
he  views  them,  as  they  arise,  in  the  sitnple  li"hl  of  in¬ 
terlude,  and  doe\s  not  fati"ue  his  attention  by  an  at- 


of  the  unskilful  artist.  With  him  the  "real  error  lies 
in  inconsequence.  Underplot  is  piletl  upon  underplot, 
— (the  very  w'ord  is  a  paradox) — and  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose— /o  no  end.  The  interposed  incidents  have  no 
ultimate  effect  upon  the  main  ones.  They  may  hun^ 
upon  the  mass — they  may  even  coalesce  with  it,  or,  as 
in  some  intricate  cases,  they  may  be  so  intimately 
blended  as  lo  bo  lost  amid  the  chaos  w  hich  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  hrin"inuf  about,— hut  still  they 
have  no  portion  in  the  plot,  w  hich  exists,  it  at  all,  in¬ 
dependently  of  their  influence.  \  et  the  attempt  is 
made  by  the  author  to  i^stahlish  and  dejnonstrate  a  de¬ 
pendence — an  identity  ;  and  it  is  the  ohviifusness  of  thin 
attempt  which  is  the  cause  of  weariness  in  the  spccta- 
lor,  who,  of  course,  cannot  at  once  see  that  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  challentied  to  no  purposi* — that  intrigues  so  ob¬ 
trusively  forced  upon  it,  are  to  he  foupd,  in  the  end, 
without  effect  upon  the  leading  interests  of  the  play. 

“  Tortesa”  will  afford  us  plentiful  examples  of  this 
irrelevancy  of  inlrii'ue—eA'  this  misconception  of  the 
nature  and  of  the  capacities  of  plot.  We  have  said 
that  our  digest  of  the  story  is  more  easy  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  than  the  detail  of  Mr.  Willis.  If  so,  it  is  because 
we  have  foreborne  to  give  such  portions  as  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  uj)on  the  w  hole.  'J’hcse  served  but  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  narrative  and  fatigue  the  attention.  Ilow 
much  was  irrelevant  is  ])roved  by  the  brevity  of  space 
in  which  we  have  recorded,  somewhat  at  length,  all 
the  influential  incidents  of  a  drama  of  five  acts.  There 
is  scarcely  a  scene  in  which  is  not  lo  be  found  the 
germ  of  an  underplot — a  germ,  however,  which  seldom 
progresses  beyond  the  condition  of  a  bud,  or,  if  so 
fortunate  as  to  swell  into  a  flower,  arrives,  in  no  sin¬ 
gle  instance,  at  the  dignity  of  fruit,  /^jppa,  a  lady  al¬ 
together  without  character^ — (here,  we  assure  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis,  nothing  is  insimiuU  d  against  her  virtue,) — is  tlie 
most  pertinacious  of  all  the  conc<K*U‘rs  of  plans  never 
to  be  matured — (jf  vast  ilesigns  that  tergiinate  in  noth¬ 
ing— rjf  cul-de-sac  machinations.  She  plots  in  one 
page  and  counterplots  in  the  next.  She  schemes  her 
way  from  H.  S.  to  O.  H.,  and  intrigue^  perse  ^eringly 
from  the  foot-lights  to  the  slips.  A  very  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  the  inconsequence  of  her  manivuvres  is  found 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  'Fhe  w’hole  of  the 
second  scene,  occupying  five  pages,  in  the  fifth  act,  is 
obviously  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  in¬ 
formation,  through  'romaso’s  means,  of  Angelovs  ar¬ 
rest  for  tlu  murder  of  Isabtdla.  Upon  learning  bis 
great  danger,  she  rushes  from  the  etage,  to  be  present 
at  the  trial,  exclaiming  that  her  evidence  can  save  bis 
life.  We,  the  audience,  of  course  applaud;  and  now 
look  w  ith  interest  to  her  movements  in  the  scene  of 
tiie  judgment  hall.  She,  /ippa,  we  think,  is  somebo¬ 
dy  after  all ;  she  w  ill  be  the  means  of  Angelo’s  salva¬ 
tion;  she  w  ill  thus  be  the  chief  iinraveller  of  the  plot. 
All  eyes  are  bent  upon  Zippa — but,  upon  the  point  at 
issue,  she  does  not  so  much  as  open  her  mouth.  It  is 


tempt  to  establish  for  them  a  conncAion,  or  more  tlian  ^  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  not  a  single  action  of 
an  illustrative  connexion,  witli  the  great  interests  oft  this  imperliiient  little  Inisy-body  has  any  real  influ- 
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fnce  upon  the  play.  V  et  she  appear*  upon  every  oc- 
t'anion — appearing  only  to  perplex. 

Similar  tliinj^  abound — we  should  not  have  space 
even  to  allude  to  them  all.  The  whole  conclusion  is 
utterly  supereroprator)"  in  its  character.  The  im¬ 
mensity  of  pure  fim%  w  ith  which  it  is  overloaded  forces 
us  to  the  reflection  that  all  of  it  mio^hi  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  by  a  w’ord  of  explanation  to  the  Duke— an  amiable 
man  who  admires  the  talents  of  Ang'elo,  and  who, 
/opreveni  habtlla  marryirxfr  ai'aimt  her  will^  had  f/re~ 
riously  offered  to  free  F'alcone  of  his  bonds  to  the  usu¬ 
rer.  That  he  w’ould  free  him  and  thus  set  all 
matters  straig^ht,  the  spectator  cannot  and  will  not 
doubt  for  an  instant;  and  he  can  conceive  no  better 
reason  why  explanations  are  not  made,  tlian  that  Mr. 
Willis  do<*s  not  think  proper  they  should  be.  A  Ger¬ 
man  critic  w'ould  say  that  the  whole  drama  ot  “Tor- 
tesa”  w’as  exceedingly  ill  mntivirt. 

We  have  already  mentioned  an  inadvertence,  in  the 
fourth  act,  where  Isabella  is  made  to  escape  from  the 
sanctuary  tliroupfli  the  midst  of  pruards  who  pievented 
liie  int^ress  of  Anpelo.  Anotlu  r  ticcurs  where  Tal- 
cone’s  conscience  is  made  to  reprove  him,  upon  the 
appearance  of  his  daughter’s  supposed  ghost,  for  hav¬ 
ing  occasione*!  her  death  by  forcing  her  to  marry 
against  her  will.  The  author  had  forgotten  that  Fal¬ 
cone  submitted  to  the  wedding,  after  th^  Duke’s  in¬ 
terposition,  only  upon  Isabella’s  assurance  that  nhe  re¬ 
ally  loved  the  usurer  '.  In  the  third  scene,  too,  of  the 
first  act,  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is,  no  doubt, 
a  little  taxed',  when  w'e  find  Angelo,  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  introduction  to  the  palace  of  Isabella,  com¬ 
mencing  her  portrait  by  laying  on  color  afti*r  color,  be¬ 
fore  he  has  made  any  attempt  at  an  outline.  In  the 
last  act,  moreover,  ^^)rtesa  gives  to  Isabella  a  deed 

**Of  th«*  rnlfone  puliircit  nnd  lands, 

And  all  the  inonryj  forfeit  hv  rulconc/’ 

This  is  a  ti*rrihlc  blunder,  and  the  inoic  important,  as 
upon  this  act  of  the  usurer  depends  the  developement, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  his  new-horn  sentiments  of  honor 
and  virtue — depends,  in  fact,  the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  play.  Tortesa,  we  say,  gives  to  Isabella  the 
lands  forfeited  by  Falcone.  Hut  Tortesa  was  surely 
not  very  generous  in  giving  wliat  clearly,  was  not  his 
A>w'n  to  give!  Falcone  had  not  forfeited  the  deed  wliich 
had  be#‘n  reston  d  to  him  by  the  usurer,  and  which  w  as 
ihnu  in  his  (Falcone’s)  possession.  Hear  dVrtesa: 

..  — —  **  lie  pur  it  in  the  bond, 

That  if.  hy  any  humor  of  wy  otrn. 

Or  ncci.lrnt  that  pj»rHnp  ru*l  from  liininclf 
Orfnmi  hi*  dnuilitn*’*  will,  tht‘  inairh  wore  murrM, 

Hit  tennre  stood  intact.'* 

\ow  Falcone  is  still  resolute  for  the  match;  hut  this 
new  generous  huK'or'*  of  'I'ortesa’s,  induces  him 
('Portesa)  to  tlecline  it.  Falcone’s  tenure  is  then  intact 
— he  retains  the  deed,  ’riic  usurer  is  giving  away 
property  not  his  own.  Such  palpable  oversights  as 
ihesc  betray  a  reprehensible  haste.  Huffbn  and  Ho- 
^•“arlh  have  both  asserted,  (and  their  names  are  of 
weight,)  that  gv''nius  is  littls  else  than  labor  and  dili- 
geuee^  The  same  opinion  (one  not  by  any  means 


founded  on  a  shadow)  is  tiinted  at  in  one  of  tlie  colla. 
teral  meanings  of  the  Latin  “ Incredibili 
industrin — industria  mirabili^  &c.,  are  phrases  very 
generally  applied  by  the  Romans  in  their  comments 
upon  works  whose  origin  we  moderns  would  unhesita¬ 
tingly  have  ascribed  to  the  unalloyed  inspiration  of 
genius.  Most  certain  it  is  that,  in  America  especially, 
we  are  sadly  given  to  undervalue  the  effect  of  paiieru 
thought  and  careful  elaboration. 

As  a  drama  of  character,  “Tortesa”  is  not  open  to 
so  many  objections,  as  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of 
its  plot — but  it  is  still  faulty.  Tlie  merits  are  so  ex¬ 
cessively  negative  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing 
about  them.  'I’he  Duke  is — nobody;  Falcone — noth¬ 
ing;  Zippa — less  than  nothing.  Angelo  may  be  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  the  medium  through  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis  conveys  to  the  reader  his  ow  n  glowing  feelings — 
his  own  refined  and  delicate  fancy  (delicate,  yet  bold) 
— his  own  rich  voluptuousness  of  sentiment — a  volup¬ 
tuousness  which  would  olfend  in  almost  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  than  that  in  w  hich  it  is  so  skilfully  appareled. 
Isabella  is — the  heroine  of  the  Hunchback.  The  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  character  of  Tortesa — or  rather  the  final 
triumph  of  his  innate  virtue — is  a  dramatic  point  far 
older  than  the  hills.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that, 
although  the  representation  of  no  human  character 
should  be  quarrelled  with  for  its  simple  inconsistency, 
yet  it  is  required  that  the  inconsistencies  shall  not  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other — it  is  demanded  that  they  have  no 
positive  repulsion — they  must  not  be  oils  and  waters 
— they  cannot  be  alkalies  and  acids.  When,  in  the 
course  of  the  denouement,  the  usurer  bursts  forth  into 
an  eloquence  virtue-inspired,  we  cannot  sympathise 
very  heartily  with  his  fine  speeches,  since  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  self-same  ass  who,  urged 
by  a  disgusting  vanity,  uttered  so  many  ridiculous  sot- 
licisms  (about  his  line  legs,  &:c.)  in  the  earlier  passa¬ 
ges  of  the  play,  'romaso  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
personage.  We  recognize  some  originality  in  his  con¬ 
ception — and  conception  was  never  more  capitally 
carried  out.  'Fhe  slight  exaggeration,  here,  in  the  en¬ 
tire  design,  evinces  a  profound  artistical  feeling. 

One  or  tw  o  random  observations  and  we  have  done. 
In  the  third  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  Tomaso,  the  buffoon, 
is  made  to  assume  paternal  authority  over  Isabella  (as 
usual  without  sufficient  purpose)  by  virtue  of  a  law 
which  'I’ortesa  thus  expounds — 

“  My  prarimi*  lioffo,  there  i*  n  law  in  Florcnro 
That,  if  a  father,  for  no  puilt  orslinrno. 

Disown  and  shut  hi:*  door  upon  his  daughter, 

She  i*  the  child  of  him  who  succors  her, 

^Vho,  ny  the  shelter  of  a  sinple  nipht, 
lieconics  endowed  u  iih  the  authority 
Lost  hy  ihe  other.” 

No  one,  of  course,  will  be  forced  to  believe  that  any 
such  stujiid  law  as  this  ever  existed  either  in  Florence 
or  in  Timhuctoo — but,  on  the  ground  que  le  vrai  n'rst 
pis  toujours  le  vraisemhlable,  we  say  it  would  be  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  Mr.  Willis  that  it  did  really  exist.  It  has 
an  air  of  the  far-fetched — of  the  desperate — that  a  fine 
taste  will  avoid  as  a  pestilence.  Very  much  of  the 
same  nature  is  the  attempt  of  Tortesa  to  extort  a  second 
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bond  fron»  Falcone.  'I'lie  evidence  which  convicts  An- 
jrelo  of  murder  is  ridiculously  frail.  'Fhe  idea  ol  Isa¬ 
bella’s  assuminpr  the  place  of  the  portrait,  and  so  de¬ 
ceiving  the  usurer,  is  not  only  outrageously  improba¬ 
ble,  but  stolen  from  the  W  inter’s  'I’ale.’’  Hut,  in 
this  latter  play,  the  deception  is  possible  at  least — lor 
the  human  figure  but  imitates  a  statue.  What  can  he 
more  absurd  than  Mr.  VV.’s  stage  directions  about  the 
“  back  wall  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  natural 
ground  for  the  picture?”  Of  course  the  very  slightest 
movement  of  Tortesa  (and  he  makes  many)  by  disar¬ 
ranging  the  perspective,  would  have  annihilated  the  il¬ 
lusion.  The  “asides”  are  preposterously  frecpient. 
The  prevalence  of  this  folly  (of  speaking  aside)  de¬ 
tracts  more  from  the  acting  merit  of  our  drama  gener¬ 
ally,  than  any  other  single  cause.  It  utterly  destroys 
verisimilitude.  People  are  not  in  the  habit  ol  solilo¬ 
quising  aloud — at  least  not  to  any  positive  extent.  And 
why  should  an  author  have  to  be  told  what  the  slight¬ 
est  reflection  should  teach  him — that  an  audience,  by 
dint  of  no  imagination,  can  or  will  conceive  that  what 
is  sonorous  in  their  own  ears  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet 
from  the  speaker,  cannot  be  heard  by  an  actor  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two? 

Having  spoken  thus  of  “'Portesa” — in  terms  of 
nearly  unmitigated  censure — our  readers  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  us  say  that  we  think  highly  of  the  dra¬ 
ma  as  a  whole — that  we  prefer  it  undoubtedly  to  any  1 
American  play,  and  have  but  little  hesitation  in  ranking 
it  before  any  of  the  productions  of  Sheridan  Knowles. 
Its  faults — its  leading  faults  wc  mean — an*  those  of 
the  modern  drama  generally — they  are  not  peculiar  to 
itself — while  its  great  merits  are.  W’ere  this  not  the 
case,  we  should  long  ago  have  brought  our  notice  to  a 
close.  If,  in  support  of  our  opinion,  \ve  do  not  cite 
points  of  commendation,  it  is  because  these  form  the 
mass  of  the  work.  And  were  we  to  speak  of  fine  pas¬ 
sages  we  should  speak  of  the  entire  book.  Nor  by 
“fine  passages”  do  we  mean  passages  of  merely  fine 
language,  embodying  fine  sentiment,  but  such  as  are 
rife  with  truthfulness^  and  teem  with  all  the  loftier 
qualities  of  the  dramatic  art.  /W/1/5,  capital  points 
abound — and  these  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  a  play  than  a  too  speculative  criti¬ 
cism  will  admit.  Fpon  the  whole  we  are  proud  of 
“Tortesa” — and  here  again  record  our  high  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  W  illis. 


Franpia’s  Heion  of  Terror  :  licing  a  Setjucl  to  Letters 
on  Lara  gnat/.  Hy  .1.  P.  &  W*.  P.  Hobertson. 
Philadelphia:  K.  K.  Carey  A:  A.  Hart. 

It  is  well,  in  the  midst  of  patriotic  rejoicing  and 
fond  belief  in  the  onward  progress  of  civilized  institu¬ 
tions,  that  we  pause  over  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
humanizing  influences  of  such  progress  are  experienced 
alike  by  all  who  may  have  started  cotemporaneously 
with  us  in  the  same  race  for  the  attainment  of  rational 
liberty.  W^hile  sending  up,  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  the  glad  song  of  thanksgiving  for  blessings 
enjoyed  and  to  be  enlarged  in  their  operation  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  dilVusion  of  their  original  elements  through  the 


'  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  right  that  we  examine  whetlier 
there  be  not  evidences  of  human  degradation,  in  its 
antagonist  forms  of  bondsman  and  oppressor,  casting, 
as  it  were,  their  baleful  shadow  over  the  fair  temple 
;  of  our  own  moral  and  political  enjoyment.  Such  a 
j  pause — such  an  examination,  is  a  iluty,  inasmuch  as  a 
j  regard  for  the  happiness  of  others,  less  favorably  silu- 
I  ated,  ought  to  interest  the  intelligent  patriot  and  claim 
a  share  of  his  attention.  It  is  for  him,  no  less  than 

♦ 

for  the  object,  to  scan  the  causes  operating  to  enslave 
the  human  mind  and  control  the  human  will,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  by  his  more  enlarged  comprehension 
I  of  those  causes  to  avert,  if  not  altogether  remove,  their 
disastrous  ('fleets,  and  impart  to  the  individual  orcom- 
I  munity  interested  the  result  of  his  labors,  either  in  the 
*  guise  of  a  philosophy  to  endure  his  or  its  wrongs,  or 
I  the  bobh'r  measure  of  seeking  disenthralment  from 
j  the  obligations  under  which  he  or  it  is  oppressed, 
j  Hound  as  wc  are  to  each  other  by  th«‘  links  of  a  com¬ 
mon  nature,  however  diflt  ring  in  our  appreciation  of  its 
properties,  the  political  welfare  of  (uir  fellows  ought  to 
occupy  our  attention  and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  en¬ 
list  our  aid.  No  narrow  and  selfish  considerations  of 
country  and  kindred  should  bind  us,  but  a  philanthropy 
compassing  the  earth,  and  taking  in  the  entire  human 
family,  should  attest  the  moral  beauty  of  civilization, 
and  prove  that  the  boast  of  the  Homan  was  not  the 
feeling  of  one  man,  but  of  a  race, — that  as  men,  we  feel 
a  true  interest  in  all  that  concerns  mankind.  The  gift 
of  intelligence  is  a  debt  rather  than  a  boon;  and  its 
jiossessor,  in  receiving  it,  assumes  an  obligation  that 
has  for  its  object,  not  alone  the  accumulation  of  addi¬ 
tional  enjoyment  growing  out  of  a  studious  and  correct 
use  of  the  advantagi's  he  possesses,  but  the  extension 
of  that  same  bright  agent  to  the  condition  of  others, 
until  the  spirit  of  benevolent  knowledge  sheds  its 
influence  r»ver  the  dark  places  of  earth,  and  its  smile 
dispels  the  mists  of  ignorance,  while  the  chain  and 
♦  he  spell  rust  and  depart  from  the  limbs  and  the  heart 
ot  the  oppressed.  As  religirtn  sends  forth  its  mission¬ 
aries  to  gladden  the  wretched  and  make  the  child  of 
the  desert  to  grow  wise  in  a  knowledge  of  his  divine 
inheritance,  so  should  the  political  crusader  war 
against  tyranny  in  its  every  aspect,  nor  consider  that 
his  mission  is  finished  until  he  has  taught  to  all  men, 
by  precept  and  example,  the  intolerance  of  oppression, 

I  and  the  blessings  of  rational  freedom. 

!  We  shall  not  pause  here  to  enquire  how  far  this 
principle  ought  to  extend.  ”’he  train  of  reasoning  that 
would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  (juestion,  could  not  be 
disposed  of  so  briefly  as  the  other  matters  under  con¬ 
sideration  make  indispensable,  and  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  pass  it,  promising  to  make  it  the  ground w'ork  for 
extended  cemment  in  some  future  No.  of  the  Faam- 

IXER. 

While  in  the  premises,  however,  it  may  not  prove 
!  amiss  to  suggest,  that  aside  from  the  abstract  claim  of 
duty,  a  careful  review’  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
I  times  will  furnish  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  citi¬ 
zen.  However  he  may  be  pained  with  the  revelation 
,  that  national  ruin  seems  to  dog  the  progress  of  national 
I  rise,  and  that  anarchy  and  dissention  sometimes  grow 
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out  of  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  Htill,  in  ma¬ 
king  the  (JiHcovery  lie  will  find  niurh  also  of  a  more 
pleHsin{^  cliararU'r  that  will  teach  him  how  to  estimate 
aright  the  hlcHsintrs  he  enjoys,  and  to  plant  around 
them  safeguards  for  their  prourlion  against  innovation 
in  the  future,  lie  will  discover  that  the  wilhering 
influence  of  despotic  sway  are  generally  the  results  of 
a  lax  system  of  republicanism,  or  of  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  a  people  to  resent  such  encroachiuent  on 
their  national  rights,  arising  from  their  ignorance  and 
sloth,  rather  than  from  the  ex<  rcisc  of  a  superior  jiower 
merged  in  the  person  of  the  oppressor.  'I’lie  imjuisi- 
tive  mind  may  find  food  for  contemplation  in  the  fact 
that  from  the  very  womb  of  freedom  not  untVeipiently 
springs  the  des|)otisms  even  now  to  be  observed  as  the 
nations  p;iss  in  review  before  it.  Some  of  these  blem¬ 
ishes  upon  the  age  in  which  we  live  are  so  hideous  in 
their  proportions,  so  utterly  without  chance  of  justifi¬ 
cation  that  we  can  find  for  tliem  no  parallel  in  the  mfsl- 
ern,  and  scarce  an  e(|ual  in  the  ferocious  usurjiations  of 
tlie  ancient  world.  'Phe  patriot,  tremlilingly  alive  to 
the  lihertie.s  of  his  country  and  jealous  of  every  tiling 
that  may  alfect  its  safety,  may  read  in  them  a  lesson 
to  warn  him  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  in  truth  eternal 
vigilance,  and  that  a  false  step,  scarce  considered  at 
tin?  moment,  may  in  the  luture  prove  most  disastrous, 
wrecking  the  laws,  the  honor  and  the  liberties  of  a 
nation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  researches  of  this  kind — 
and  the  pages  of  jiast  and  present  history  teem  w  ith 
material  to  reward  the  investigator — do  not  enlist 
more  of  the  attention  of  our  scholars,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  portion  of  the  puri  ly  imaginative  Jiterature  w  ith 
w  hich  we  are  Hooded.  'rr;u*king  the  steps  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  analysing  his  ilala,  draw  ing  thence  conelu- 
sions,  deriving  facts  for  exhortation,  truths  for  the 
inexperienced,  warnings  for  the  rash,  and  safeguards 
against  corruption,  would  bo  more  ennobling  to  the 
mind  so  employed  than  to  engage  in  pandering  to  de¬ 
praved  tastes  by  w  riting  outre'  romances,  or  departing 
from  the  paths  of  the  orthodox  seimicrs  into  the  hy  ways 
of  strange  ami  chimerical  tlieorics  only  amusing  hecause 
absurd,  but  positively  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  usurp 
that  attention  that  eoubl  he  more  beneficially  employed 
in  elucidations  of  matters  such  as  w»*  have  allud»*d  to 
in  the  running  preamble  from  w  hich  we  now  take  our  de¬ 
parture. 

'riiese  reflections  have  grown  out  of  the  perusal  of 
the  woik  w  hich  forms  the  caption  <»f  this  review.  It 
gives  a  hiief  view  of  some  few  trails  in  the  characliT 
<d*  the  most  remarkable  p«Tsonage  of  tlie  present  cen¬ 
tury.  The  merits  of  the  two  volumes  forming  the 
narrative  arc  hut  ordinary.  'Phe  authors  were  writing 
at  cross  purjmsi’s,  and  seem  desirous  to  give  facts 
merely  as  they  apjwared,  w  ithout  lifting  the  curtain  so 
as  to  explain  causes  to  the  reader,  or  at  least  sufl'er  him 
lo  draw  conclusions  for  himself.  'Phe  prominent  error 
is  an  incapacity  to  stamp  something  definite  on  tlie 
filatures  of  each  branch  of  the  subject  as  it  isdespatch- 
«‘d  to  make  room  for  something  else.  'Phere  is  no  gen- 
t  ralixution  about  the  business,  and  it  is  packer,  to  mai- 
ket  in  an  unserviceable  condition,  because,  although  the  , 


material  was  abundant,  the  reviewers  found  that  vi  rv 
abundance  the  chief  cause  of  their  ill-success,  tin  y 
being  unable  to  systematize  the  various  portions  with 
a  view  to  the  perfect  arrangement  of  the  whole.  So 
circumstanced,  we  have  the  unadorned  facts  resultimr 
from  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  subject  ol  ihiir 
memoirs,  but  Messrs.  Robertson  confess  t!iemselv»u 
unable  to  explain  the  anterior  grounds,  the  rigbtfuj 
examination  of  which  can  alone  aflord  us  that  light 
necessary  for  understanding  the  cliaracter  of  tiic  'Py  ram 
of  Paraguay.  In  looking  iiji  these  causes  we  have 
found  imicli  to  excite  speculation,  fur  tin*  history  of 
Paraguay  from  the  moment  wlicn  the  lieign  of  Terror 
bad  its  origin  in  the  supineness  of  the  people  up  to 
the  period  of  which  the  Messrs.  Robertson  discourse, 
goes  to  strengthen  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  opening 
of  tliis  paper,  that  the  liberties  of  a  nation  can  only  be 
preserved  from  despotic  innovation  by  a  wary  vigilance 
of  the  acts  of  those  who,  in  a  representative  capacity, 
are  dangerous  if  ambitions,  and  hurtful  if  inert.  'Pin: 
former  may  make  of  the  latter  l!ie  tools  of  their  de¬ 
signs,  and  rise  to  supreme  rule  before  the  veil  is  tom 
from  their  actions,  or  at  least  so  well  conceal  tlieiii 
that  it  is  not  until  the  opportunities  for  remedy  are  de¬ 
stroyed  that  they  cast  aside  disguise  and  stand  before 
tlieir  wondering  dupes  in  all  the  plenitude  of  seerolly 
aeijuired  power — w  illing  to  jeopard  every  principle  of 
right  for  its  security,  and  able  to  inaiutaia  llieiuselves 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  it  by  physical  strength.  Althougli 
every  period  of  national  story  has  furnished  proofs  of  the 
^.ruth  of  this  declaration,  yet  none  of  them  yield  such  di¬ 
rect  evidence  as  is  alVonled  iu  the  career  of  Dr.  rrancia. 
Passing  aside  from  the  volumes  of  the  Messrs.  Rob- 
ertsoii  for  a  moment,  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  bf  that  power,  through  the  tyrannical  use  of 
which  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay  has  reduced  a  once 
free  and  flourishing  Stale  lo  a  condition  of  degradation 
and  despair. 

'Phe  history  of  Paraguay  has  beerA  fully  laid  before 
tlie  world  hy  several  eminent  writers,  and  many  of 
them  have  made  its  geographical  and  political  condi¬ 
tion  the  subject  fur  liigli  encomium.  'I'licse  authors 
brought  down  the  history  of  the  country  to  the  close 
of  the  idgiMeenlh  century,  It  is  not  essential  to  the 
progress  of  our  review  that  we  dwell  particularly  on 
the  country  iu  (juesiiou  prior  to  the  period  w  hen  it  lost 
its  republican  aspect;  (for  a  republic  in  the  cornet 
srns<*  it  never  was,)  and  became  a  despotism.  VVe  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  glance  at  its 
position  as  a  country  of  South  America,  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  causes  that  led  to  its  secession  from 
the  rule  of  Spain. 

Our  earliest  data  is  derived  from  the  voyage  of  Juan 
Dias  de  Solis,  w  ho  in  1515,  discovered,  and  in,  the 
name  of  Spain,  took  possession  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
lie  did  not  adventure  to  explore  it, and  it  was  not  until 
ten  years  afU'r  that  Sebastian  Oahot  penetrated  to  the 
interior.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Rurope,  whither 
ho  repaired  w  ith  a  glow  ing  report  of  the  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  the  newly  discover*  d  region,  an  expedition 
on  an  immense  scale  was  fitted  out,  and  after  meeting 
with  various  difliculties,  the  death  of  their  original 
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leader,  and  the  desperate  assaults  of  the  fierce  C'arios, ' 
a  warlike  and  powerful  trihe,  the  expeditin'!,  then  coin-  ^ 
manded  hy  Juan  de  Ayolas,  attacked  and  conquered,! 
after  a  trallant  defence,  the  town  of  Carios,  situated  on  , 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Parai;uay  river,  about  one 
thousand  miles  ab^ve  Huenos  Ayres.  'Phis  place  tin*}' 
named  Assuinpeion,  by  which  naim  it  is  known  to  this  ' 
day.  Th(*  time  of  its  capture  is  said  by  Mr.  Southey  j 
to  have  l)cen  in  l.WtJ.  'I'he  new  Spanish  colony  tlirove 
vio'orously  and  soon  became  a  point  of  oreat  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  ('ouncil,  so  much  so,  that 
in  1 '>17  it  was  erc’cted  into  a  bishopric,  under  the  name  i 
of  the  Town  and  Uiver  of  La  Plata.  It  n'tained  its  | 
rijjhts  as  a  reliirious  post,  but  the  new  name  hestov, ed 
on  it  was  soon  forixotten,  its  title  of  Assumj)cion  beinj^ 
preferred.  'I’his  setth'inent  was,  with  Huenos  Ayres, 
for  a  lonqf  pf'riod,  the  rallyin^f  point  of  Spanish  coloni¬ 
zation,  hut  the  home  '^overnnn'nt  estimatin<ir  tlie  worth 
of  its  ecdonies  in  the  \ew  World  only  by  the  (juantity 
of  treasure  received  thence,  rather  obstructed  than  fa¬ 
vored  their  orowth.  The  appearance  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
pave  an  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  Paraguay 
which  for  more  than  two  centuries  kept  that  province 
free  from  the  evils  that  swej)t  over  and  distracted  the 
other  inemhers composing,  with  Paraguay,  the  Spanish 
viceroyalty  of  South  America. 

'riic  viceroyalty  of  Huenos  Ayres  comprised  the  | 
whole  of  the  ]>ossessions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World; 
being  those  provinces  now  known  as  Upper  Peru, 
Tucuman,  (aiyo,  Huenos  Ayres,  Hai\da  Oriental,  and 
l*araguay.  It  docs  not  comport  with  the  spirit  or  do 
sign  of  this  article  to  enter  intr)  an  (  xplanation  of  the 
causes  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  overthiow  oi  Sj>an- 
ish  sway  in  her  original  viceroyalty.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  reader  that  a  long  succession  of  grievances, 
$5ome  of  them  founded  in  error,  but  most  of  them  c<^- 
rectly  grounded  in  the  cruel  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  popular  will,  finally  placed  the  dependencies  of 
Spain  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  to  her  power,  and 
ended  in  their  becoming  independent.  One  of  these 
causes,  be  it  remembered,  w  as,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  in  which  body  w  as  vested  the  political  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  colonies,  had  trampled  under  foot  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  of  the  provincial  population,  generally 
creoles,  and  shut  them  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  all 
offices  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  distinction,  while 
their  colonial  commerce  depended  on  the  caprice  of 
their  distant  oppressors.  Nay,  we  have  it  on  good 
authority,  that  it  was  even  agitated  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Uouncil  whether  the  creoles  ought  not  to  be  denied  all 
honorable  offices.  This  gross  intolerance,  too,  actually 
pervaded  the  colonial  legislation  of  the  country  even 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  When  it  is 
Understood  that  the  intermixture  of  the  races  was  in 
advance  of  the  increase  by  immigration,  it  will  be 
J^een  that  the  creoles  must,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  outnumbered  the  Spanish 
population  largely,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  out  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  viceroys  who  had*governed  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  that  office,  only  four  were  natives. 
In  the  army  and  navy  the  same  state  of  things  was 
carried  on,  while  in  the  church,  at  that  time  the  dis¬ 


penser  of  the  most  lucrative,  sati*,  and  consequently 
desirable  sinecures,  the  barrier  to  the  creole  w  as  in¬ 
surmountable.  'I’hese  catises,  w  itli  otbers  more  preg¬ 
nant  with  subject  matter  for  discontent,  brought  about 
tne  celehratetl  Provincial  Junta;  but  even  this  assertion 
of  abstract  right  would  not  have  been  carried  to  the 
end  of  riwidt  and  formal  indejumdence,  had  not  the 
impolitic  Ui'niinand  treated  the  pray»'rs  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  with  contempt,  and  h'fl  the  country  exposed  to 
all  the  luurors  f»f  a  savage  war,  bnaight  about  by  (yis- 
lUTt).-,  tlie  Spanisli  viceroy.  In  iNlO,  a  junta  guberna- 
tiva  was  formed.  In  less  than  eighteen  months,  this 
nqiresentative  body  was  disscdveil,  and  st'Veral  of  its 
memlu  rs  obliged  to  fly  to  avoid  dt'ath.  An  exi'cutive 
council  of  three'  pe'rsons  wastlu'ii  fornu'd.  In  October 
ISlg,  a  triumvirate  was  n)>pointed,  with  onlcrs  to  con¬ 
voke  a  rejirese  iitative  me'e'tiiig  of  the  se've'ral  eonstitu- 
encies  of  the  Junta.  So  they  progresse'd,  step  by 
step,  until  ill  f-^lfi,  a  national  e'ongress  was  cre*ate‘d,  a 
derlaratiou  of  imh'peiule'iice  jireqiared  aiul  promtil- 
gale'd,  and  a  supreme'  Dire'ctor  or  Preside  nt  clmse'n. 
Jealousies  anel  se'ctie^nal  divisiems  soon  excited  the 
constitucncie's  of  the'  ‘gove'rnmrnt  against  the'  Director 
and  the  (b)ngre'ss,  and  one  by  one  the'  provinces  left 
the  confi'deration  and  starteel  in  business  for  them- 
se'lve'*',  as  ineh'pe'nelent  and  all-puissant  re'publics.  We 
w  ill  now  leave  the'  others  anel  confine  our  vie'w  to  Par- 
aguay.  This  province  had,  in  the  outset,  re'siste  el  the 
authority  of  the  junta  guhernativa,  anel  to  punish  the 
ri'fractory  governor  eef  the  rebe'llious  elistrict,  the  Junta 
despatched  one  of  its  ge'iierals  w  ith  a  cemsiele'rahle 
force  to  enter  Assumpeion,  and  de'pose  the  then  gover¬ 
nor.  Hut  the'  exjieelition  so  far  from  be'ing  succi'ssful 
w  as  signally  defeale'el,  anel  the  troeips  afte*r  having 
bet*n  routeel  by  the  feirces  of  Paraguay,  were  obliged 
I  to  capitulate ;  leave  be'ing  granteel  to  them  to  retrace 
their  steps  homewarels  again.  'Pho  people  of  P*ni- 
guay,  conceiving  that  the  conquerors  of  an  army  of  a 
thousand  men  must  be  invincible,  conclueb'el  U)  have 
an  independent  government  of  their  own,  so  they 
themselves  deposed  their  governor,  and  called  a  Con¬ 
gress.  A  junta  grew  out  of  this,  and  after  the  due 
formalities  of  an  election  were  disposed  of,  and  the 
materials  for  a  government  duly  considered,  it  w  as  de¬ 
cided  that  the  government  should  consist  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  two  Assessors,  and  a  Secretary,  w  ith  a  delibera¬ 
tive  voice,  and  acting  in  this  capacity  we  find  the  hero 
of  the  Messrs.  Hobertson,  and  the  terror  of  the  poor 
Paraguayans,  Dr.  Don  Josk  (iAsPAKD  Hooriucrz  de 

pRVNCIA. 

The  personal  career  of  the  Doctor,  up  to  this  mo-’ 
ment,  is  w  ithout  interest,  farther  than  that  his  early  ed¬ 
ucation  gave  promise  of  great  ability  and  disinterested 
action.  I  le  was  originally  designed  by  his  father  fur 
the  church,  but  having  conceived  a  preiudice  against 
the  clerg)’,  he  embraced  the  law,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  w  ith  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  or 
rather  with  the  laws  of  Spain,  then  governing  the  pro-' 
ceedings  of  the  viceroyalty.  His  career  as  an  advocate 
was  marked  by  some  of  that  eccentricity  which  his 
apologists  have  sought  to  urge  as  a  palliation  for  his 
after  excesses.  Liberal  to  the  poor,  griping  with'  the" 


wealthy,  he  adapted  his  pMcticc  to  his  principles,  and 
w  as  frequently  found  defending  the  poor  man  against 
the  avaricious  liti^tion  of  the  wealthy,  lie  is  said 
to  have  ever  kept  his  legal  duties  free  from  corruption, 
yet  he  was  noted  as  a  gambler,  and  despised  as  an 
unprincipled  libertine.  In  his  youth  he  was  subject 
to  paroxysms  of  byprx’hondriasis,  which  sometimes 
disturbed  his  reason,  and  unfitted  him  lor  social  life, 
'riiese  paroxysms,  operating  on  a  narrow  mind  unae- 
qiiainU'd  with  the  worbl  and  the  more  lilieral  princi¬ 
ples  tliat  humanize  its  social  government,  were  the 
leading  causes  to  that  insanity  that  made  him  in  ma¬ 
tured  manhood  a  cold  blooded  and  selfish  tyrant.  We 
rail  it  iVw«rii7i/,  for  it  cannot  he  helieved  that  a  sane 
mind,  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  could  execute 
that  series  of  atrocity  and  dire  oppiession  marking  out 
this  man  as  the  superior  in  guilt  to  Caligula  and 
Nero. 

At  the  time  of  his  appoinlnicnt  as  secretary  to  the  : 
new  government,  the  population  of  Paraguay  was  | 
about  one  hundred  and  e  ighty  thousand,  covering  a  ! 
territory  in  extent  ahout  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  j 
'I’liis  territory  is  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  course  of  i 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  and  is  in  a  state  of  j 
<’ompiete  isolation  from  the  n  st  of  the  world,  capable  , 
of  being  withdrawn  from  all  eorinection  with  the  | 
states  around  it.  It  is  advantageously  situated  fur  i 
eomiiiereial  purposes,  its  navigable  w  alers  eommuiii-  | 
eating  w  ith  the  Ii:i  Plata,  and  hence  commanding  the  j 
advantages  of  an  inland  and  sea  trade,  and  its  products 
— timber  and  native  tea,  (the  yerha,  or  matte',) — very  ^ 
valuable,  and  always  in  ileniand.  W  ith  a  properly  , 
educated  people  and  a  well  regulated  government.  Pa-  I 
raguay  might  be  made  tlie  seat  of  a  thriving  commerce  j 
and  great  manufacturing  industry.  It  was  among  the  | 
first  to  renounce  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  and  | 
had  a  ruler,  possessing  the  ability  without  the  selfish- | 
ness  of  IVaneia,  assunuMl  the  guidance  of  affairs,  the  | 
province  might  at  this  day  rank  first  in  the  scale  ofi 
South  American  Republics.  As  it  is,  for  nearly  thir- 1 
ty  years  the  footstool  of  a  capricious  despot,  she  is 
last,  where  to  he  first  is  little  creditable  to  the  institu-  ^ 
lions  of  the  age.  liCt  us  brielly  examine  the  progress  | 
of  these  changes  that  brought  about  this  deplorable  is¬ 
sue. 

The  inrorruptihiliiy  of  Prancia  in  office  and  his  1 
stern  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  creoles  against  the  i 
exactions  of  the  Spanish  governor  and  the  intolerant  i 
prejudices  of  the  Spanish  population,  soon  made  him  ! 
the  favorite  of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  his  | 
influence  in  the  new  government  was  unlimited;  Ilis  | 
superior  abilities  w  i‘re  n*adily  admitti'd  by  his  col- 1 
leagues,  and  he  was  recognised  by  the  eonstitueiiev  , 
of  the  junta  as  the  (mly  regulating  power.  Acting 
upon  the  mmie  of  ojM'r.ition  that  eharaeU  rised  his  after  ; 
conduct,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  divorce  the  interests  i 
of  Paraguay  from  all  connection  w  ith  the  other  branch-  j 
es  of  the  ancient  vieeroyalty.  He  looked  coolly  at  their  j 
siniggles  w  hen  fighting  against  the  armies  of  Spain,  | 
and  refused  to  lend  that  succor  in  men  and  provisions  j 
which  the  provinces  so  m'cded  and  which  he  could  | 
have  well  spared.  He  prevented  the  sending  of  rep-, 


resentatives  to  the  congresses  assembled  from  time  to 
time  during  the  rebellion,  and  thus  gradually  but  sure¬ 
ly  removed  Paraguay  from  the  influence  of  either  of 
the  contending  parlies.  Having  thus  established  a 
system  of  non-intercourse  with  nations,  he  seems  to 
have  thus  early  entertained  those  ambitious  designs, 
afierwards  so  successfully  planted  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
bleeding  country.  'I'lie  condition  of  Paraguay  at  the 
time  furllieicd  the  views  of  the  embryo  Dictator. 

At  the  period  of  whieli  w  e  are  writing,  in  1813,  the 
necessity  for  a  change  of  government  induced  the  con¬ 
vening  of  a  new  congress,  out  of  the  deliberations  of 
w  hicli  grew’  a  consulship.  'I’he  old  form  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  nominally  attached  to  Spain  was  abolished,  and 
a  consular  republic  established  on  its  ruins:  The  rule 
thus  established  W’as  absolute,  and  the  consuls  enjoy¬ 
ed  an  authority  entirely  dictatorial,  and  unchecked  in 
its  license  by  even  the  conservation  of  a  set  of  rules. 
Dr.  Francia  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  new’  rulers, 
and  ret  trued  during  the  first  year  of  the  joint  govern¬ 
ment,  w  ilhout  either  consulting  his  colleague  or  acting 
upon  such  suggestions  as  he  might  voluntarily  hazard. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  first  consular  year.  Dr.  P'ran- 
cia  whistled  his  coadjutor  down  the  wind,  and  success¬ 
fully  intrigued  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs  entrusted 
to  a  single  magistrate,  and  that  magistrate,  of  course, 
himself.  Tlie  deputies,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  sucli 
a  course,  and  eijiially  unconscious  of  the  scheming 
ambition  of  Francia,  w  ere,  nevertheless,  startled  at  the 
proposition,  more  especially  when  it  became  known 
that  the  title  of  Dictator  was  to  be  the  appellative  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Paraguay.  Put  l!ie  superior 
address  of  Francia  gave  him  the  victory  over  the  feeble 
minds  of  the  Congress.  When  he  found  that  their  cau¬ 
tion  was  tlie  cause  of  the  delay,  he  introduced  a  body  of 
troops,  the  appearance  of  which  in  iheir.vicinity  spur¬ 
red  tho  laggard  deputies  into  granting  the  demands  of 
the  w  ily  demagogue,  and  the  result  was  the  abolition 
of  the  consulship  and  the  adoption  of  a  dictatorship. 
He  was  chosen  for  three  years,  to  enjoy  the  title  of 
Kxeellency,  have  supreme  authority,  and  a  salar}’  of 
J?1)000,  one  third  only  of  w  hich  sum  would  he  accept, 
thereby  evincing  that  no  love  of  gain  mingled  with 
his  inordinate  ambition. 

His  object  gained  in  part,  the  Dictator  prepared  to 
perfect  and  perpetuate  his  power.  He  first  assumed 
the  duty  of  reforming  many  of  the  moral  evils  affect¬ 
ing  his  own  conduct  and  ehardcter.  He  renounced 
women  and  play  ;  lived  a  rigid  and  secluded  life;  gave 
himself  w  holly  to  the  business  of  the  state,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which  he  added  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  systems  marking  the  governments  of  the 
states  of  South  America  and  Kurope.  In  the  aimy, 
his  first  care  was  to  remove  all  who  might  give  trou¬ 
ble,  and  to  substitute  creatures  of  his  own.  In  the 
barracks  or  on  duty,  discipline  was  excessively  severe; 
elsewhere  the  soldiery  were  without  restraint,  and 
their  frequent  irregularities  passed  over  without  pun¬ 
ishment,  even  without  rebuke.  Changes  were  made 
in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  every  opportunity  sei’/ed  for  corrupting  or  re¬ 
moving  the  incorrupt,  while  the  sw’arm  that  surround 
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ed  the  ina^strate  were  the  parked  creatures  of  his  will, 
and  prepared  to  execute  unhesitatingly  his  every  be¬ 
hest.  Still,  the  people  were  blinded  as  to  his  motives 
for  supplanting  the  civil,  by  placing  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  over  it  in  influence  and  power.  .The  assum¬ 
ed  moderation  and  pretensions  to  just  arbitration  of  af¬ 
fairs,  so  long  worn  by  Krancia,  was  well  calculated  to 
impose  on  a  people  wiser  than  the  Paraguayans.  Menu- 
while,  the  three  years  of  the  Dictatorship  being  about  to 
expire,  a  new  Congress  was  convened  in  1817,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  that  the  office  was  made  a  life  sine¬ 
cure  and  Francia  was  constituted  Dictator  for  life.  The 
end  gained,  the  hypocrite  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  stood 
before  his  astonished  and  horror-struck  victims  in  all 
the  dread  reality  of  a  military  despot.  Jealous  of  the 
very  means  by  which  he  arrived  at  power,  he  gathered 
around  him  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  shutting  off  all 
communication  with  the  neighboring  republics,  he 
enacted  scenes  of  outrage  and  oppression,before  which 
the  deeds  of  Nero  and  Ferdinand  seem  colored  with 
mercy  and  virtue.  Paraguay  became  a  prison,  ami  to 
many  of  her  best  and  most  distinguished  citizens  a 
grave,  and  her  capital,  in  former  limes  the  thriving 
centre  of  a  prosperous  trade  and  happy  population,  now 
resembled  a  city  where  the  plague  lingered  to  destroy. 
The  look  of  care  was  on  eveiy  visage  and  the  approach  of 
the  dreaded  despot  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  As- 
sumpeion,  made  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  to  quail,know- 
ing  that  the  Dictator  was  capable  of  the  grossest  crimes, 
and  that  his  savage  orders  would  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  without  remorse  by  his  military  myrmidons. — 
Dreading  a  foe  in  every  citizen,  an  avenger  in  all  that 
dared  to  look  upon  him,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to 
clear  the  roads  before  him,  and  in  consequence  he  pas¬ 
sed  through  the  once  busy  thoroughfares  of  Assump- 
cion  without  encountering  a  solitary  citizen. 

His  power  formally  recognised,  the  next  object  with 
the  Dictator  was  to  secure  himself  from  invasion,  ei¬ 
ther  from  without  or  w'ithin,  and  to  do  this  he  at  once 
adopted  measures  in  the  full  success  of  which  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  man.  The 
two  most  prominent  of  these  w’ere  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  non-intercourse  with  other  governments, 
and  the  expulsion  of  th*e  Monks.  In  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  lormer,  the  revolutionizing  movements  of 
the  South  American  republics  favored  the  designs  of 
Francia,  and  the  latter  w’as  brought  about  by  the  gener¬ 
al  ignorance  of  the  people.  When  in  1817  Francia  w’as 
made  despot  of  Paraguay,  the  surrounding  nations 
w’erc  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  w’ar 
wiih  Spain,  and  the  no  less  destructive  consequences 
of  internal  division.  The  Banda  Oriental,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  even  Paraguay  w’ere  ravaged  by  the  fero¬ 
cious  bandit  Artegas,  who  first  fought  against,  then 
for  the  mother  country,  and  enlisting  under  his  flag  the 
most  depraved&desper  ate  of  h is  country meh,carried  fi re 
and  sword  into  the  territory  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  His  name  as  a  successful  soldier  and 
reckless  mercenary  was  the  terror  of  the  several  con¬ 
federacies  into  which  he  carried  the  brand  of  war,  and 
such  was  his  knowledge  of  the  country  he  traversed, 
that  one  day  he  might  be  found  laying  waste  the  path* 
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pas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  next  sacking  tbe  towns 
of  Paraguay,  In  him  Francia  saw  at  once  an  agent 
for  iHe  consummation  of  his  plana  in  relation  to  the  di¬ 
vorce  of  his  government  from  all  connexion  with 
his  neighbors.  So  long  as  Artegas  assumed  the  of¬ 
fensive  against  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Dictator  well  knew 
that  that  government  would  have  its  hands  loo  full  to 
meddle  with  bis  plans,  and  he  therefore  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  act  against  Artegas,  even  when  the  tenitory 
of  Paraguay  was  invaded  and  despoiled  by  him.  The 
career  of  Artegas  w  as,  however,  brought  to  a  close  in 
1820,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  his  army  he 
was  deposed  from  the  command,  and  w’as  obliged  to 
seek  tbe  protection  of  Francia.  The  Dictator  issued 
orders  for  his  reception,  and  banished  him  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  furbishing  him  a  scanty  allowance,  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  w’hich  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  w  ill  be  seen  that  the  weakness  and  disorder 
pervading  the  councils  of  tlie  other  governments  of 
South  America  afforded  a  safeguard  to  the  Dictator  from 
without,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the 
state  of  affairs  within  his  dominions.  His  cruehy  had 
made  liim  the  terror  of  the  Paraguayans  and  frequent 
plots  were  organized  for  his  destructions.  But  the  po¬ 
lice  of  the  despot  were  argus-eyed,  and  there  seemed 
to  the  poor  victims  something  magical  in  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  w  hich  every  plotil^ihSt  him  became  know  n. 
His  creatures  mixing  with  the  citizens,  readily  obtain¬ 
ed  possession  of  all  the  movements  of  the  isolated  cap¬ 
ital,  and  it  was  easy  for  the  Dictator  to  strike  his  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  confidence,  and  take 
them  from  their  horhes  to  the  chains  of  his  State  dun¬ 
geons.  ^fany  of  tHe  asserted  conspiracies  were  fabri¬ 
cated  for  purposes  connected  with  his  design  of  getting 
rid  of  the  remaining  Spaniards  resident  in  Paraguay, 
for  the  Dictator  well  conceived  that  if  danger  to  his 
government  existed  any  w  here,  it  was  centered  in  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Spaniard  stock,  whose  antipathies 
against  the  creoles,  and  oppression  of  the  natives  had 
proved  the  cause  of  great  injustice  w  hile  Paraguay  was 
a  dependent  of  the  Spanish  Crown.'  To  get  rid  of  them 
it  W’as  necessary’  to  aim  tHe  blow  through  the  priesthood, 
and  as  Francia  was  in  principle  ah  infidel  no  qualms 
of  conscience  hindered  the  execution  of  a  measure,than 
whilih  none  of  His  projects  scemefi  more  hazardous,  and 
yet,  in  the  shccess  of  which  his  powrer  was  fully  per¬ 
fected  and  all  danger  entirely  removed.  He  commen¬ 
ced  first,  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  the  respectable 
Spaniards,  confining  them  in  his  State  dungeons  w’iih- 
out  affording  them  the  shadow  of  a  rcaiion  for  such 
treatment  until  months  after,w’hen,  w’orh  dbw’n  by  the 
horrors  of  their  place  of  confinement  many  of  them 
dragged  their  lifeless  bodies  from  the  dungeon  to  per¬ 
ish  miserably  in  their  former  houses,  w’here  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  the  walls  and  roof — the  object  of  the  despot 
being  no  less  to  incarcerate  the  persons,  than  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  possessions  of  the  pefsecuied  State  crimi¬ 
nals,  appropriating  their  w’caltH  to  ifie  cbfifere  of  the 
State. 

The  influence  of  the  Spaniards  negatived,  the  Dic¬ 
tator  next  proceeded  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  monks, 
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made  no  distinction  in  his  mode  of  treating  them,  and 
on  occasions  when  they  excited  his  suspicion  or  ca¬ 
price  he  resorted  to  the  use  of  punishments  the  same 
as  were  inflicted  on  common  felons.  He  abolisheci  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  prohibited  all  processions 
except  such  as  he  headed  himself,  struck  from  the  ca¬ 
lendar  a  ^reat  number  of  festivals;  and,  in  short,  aim¬ 
ed  a  vital  blow  at  the  Catholic  religion  of  the  country, 
on  the  ph;a  that  he  wished  no  doininancy  of  one  reli- 
frious  sect  over  another.  As  to  himself,  althouj^h  in 
his  eoirlier  years  a  punctual  attendant  on  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  church,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his 
life  he  avoided  all  communication  or  connection  with 
the  reli^rious  orders,  never  entering  a  place  of  worship, 
or  by  word  or  deed  sanctioning  the  practice  in  others. 
He  disclaimed  being  an  infidel,  nor  do  w  e  so  rank  him, 
but  his  view’s  In  regard  to  the  subject  w’ere  unenlight- 
ene*d  and  indifferent.  The  result  was  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  but  the  mere  nominal  forms  of  religion  in 
the  republic^  as  he  called  the  theatre  of  his  despotism, 
and  the  government  became,  w  hat  from  the  first  he  had 
designed  it  should — a  military  tyranny.  The  chief 
agent  on  w  hich  he  relied  therefore  was  the  soldiery. 
In  making  his  standing  army  efficient  and  faithful,  he 
employed  means  admirably  calculated  to  ensure  his 
end.  His  soldiers  were  his  associates — he  rode  with 
them— conversed  with  them,  and  supplied  their  wishes 
in  all  respects,  maintaining  them  in  rich  apparel  and 
comfortable  barracks,  looking  clemently  at  their  ex¬ 
cesses,  and  protecting  them  while  plundering  the  ci- 
ti’zens. 

His  system  of  non- intercourse,  it  w  ill  f>e  readily  di¬ 
vined,  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Paraguay,  while  it  ef¬ 
fectually  cut  off  all  chance  of  the  introduction  of  those 
liberal  opinions  that  during  tlie  first  quarter  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  swept  with  such  biaiign  influence  over 
the  inhids  of  men  and  the  affairs  of  empires.  Stran¬ 
gers  rarely  visiu  d,  for  purposes  of  trade,  never  through 
less  exciting  motives,  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The 
fact  had  got  abroad  that  the  Dictator  considered  all 
w  ho  cainfe  into  his  territory  as  subject  to  his  will,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  many  who  had  incautiously 
taken  up  their  residence  in  Assumption  before  his  ty¬ 
rannical  measures  assumed  the  harj^hesl  features,  were 
prevented  from  leaving  Paraguay  by  the  expr^’ss  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Dictator.  The  consequence  was  that  all 
communication  between  the  citizens  of  Paraguay  and 
the  neighboring  governinents  w  as  cut  ofl',  and  one  ge¬ 
neral'  spirit  of  gloom  and  despair  hung  over  the  devot¬ 
ed  capital.  All  confitlence  was  destroyed,  and  even 
family  ties  sundered.  iNay,  so  fiir  extensive  was  the 
feeling  of  distrust  that  even  the  confessional  was  con¬ 
sidered  unsafe,  and  the  devotee  avoided  it  when  possi¬ 
ble,  and  only  frequented  it  on  occasions  to  formally 
confess  a  series  of  small  offences,  locking  up  in  pru¬ 
dent  reserve  all  that,  if  repeated  to  the  oppressor,  might 
furnish  to  his  ingenuity  a  plan  w  hereby  he  might  w  reak 
his  malice  on  the  head  of  the  trembling  citizen  as  a 
rotxle  of  gaining  a  pretext  for  seizing  upon  his  posses¬ 
sions.  The  trade  being  destroyed,  the  resources  of 
the  government  could  only  be  sustained  by  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  undue  taxation  and  the  profits  arising  from  con¬ 


fiscation.  It  is  true  that  he  subsequently  entered  into 
an  amicable  treaty  w  iih  the  empire  of  Brazil,  out  of 
which  grew  a  depot  for  the  exchange  of  Brazilian  and 
Paraguayan  commodities,  but  the  disposition  of  the  par¬ 
ties  soon  rooted  ouf  whatever  good  results  might  have 
grow  n  out  of  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  very  speedily 
abandoned,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  rendered  nuga¬ 
tory.  His  police  was  effective,  as  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  ;  it  being  organized  on  the  passport  systeMii  and 
the  extremes  of  the  country  being  joined  by  petty  sub¬ 
governments  all  communicating  w  ith  the  capital,  w  hile 
the  position  of  the  w  hole  w  as  such  as  to  admit  of  a 
complete  line  of  sentinels  guarding  every  point  where 
ingress  or  egress  w’as  feasible.  Post-offices  there  w  as 
none.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Dictator  was  to  sup¬ 
press  them.  Institutions  of  learning  were  about  as 
serviceable  as  our  Pennsylvania  Dutch  school-houses 
generally  are,  and  the  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealth 
w  ere  soon  destroyed  by  the  levelling  process  of  equali¬ 
ty  instituted  by  Francis. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  examination  of 
this  matter  with  a  view  to  explain  some  of  the  abstract 
features  of  that  extraordinary  government  established 
by  Dr.  Francia,  and  for  which  the  World  affords  no  par¬ 
allel.'  Several  illustrations  of  some  of  the  points  hint¬ 
ed  at  in  the  foregoing  narrative  will  enable  the  reader 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  des¬ 
potism  called  by,  and  certainly  well  deserving,  the 
name  of  “the  lleign  of  Terror.”  First  of  the  man 
himself — his  manners,  habits  and  opinions.  We  have 
already  portrayed  him  to  the  reader  as  he  appeared  up 
to  the  inoinent  w  hen  his  unwary  countrymen  sold  them¬ 
selves  ’and  liberties  to  his  tyrannical  sway.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after,  when  he  resolved  upon  a  system  of  solita¬ 
ry  power,  and  the  terrible  severity  of  his  measures 
gave  to  liTs  pillow’  the  ever  attending  monitor  of  abus¬ 
ed  superiority,  suspicion,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  conduct 
that  kept  him  isolated  fiom  communion  with  all  man¬ 
kind.  Like  Hohespierre  he  feared  all  and  avoided  all. 
Even  his  troops  were  objects  of  incertitude  and  doubt; 
the  only  female  relative  that  had  access  to  his  ehain- 
her  was  looked  upon  w  ith  distrust  and  warily  w  atched. 
His  household  consisted  of  four  shaves,  and  these  he 
treated  with  kindness,  as  if  willing  to  believe  that  in 
tlieir  case  gentleness  would  secure  them  to  his  inter¬ 
ests,  w  hile  to  the  world  around  him  he  offered  cruelty 
as  the  reward  of  obedience  and  feai  as  the  inducement 
to  subjection. 

His  life  w  as  one  of  rigid  punctuality.  He  rose  w  ilk' 
the  dawn,  and  prepared  with  his  ow  ii  hands  the  matte' 
that  formed  his  morning's  beverage.  At  seven  o'clock 
he  held  his  birsiness  levee,  and  received  the  various 
reports  of  his  agents  and  spies.  The  morning  was 
always  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  state,  as  W’ell  as 
a  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  This  over,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the  public  works, 
the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  such  other  matters  as 
he  w  ished  personally  to  inspect.  In  these  excursions, 
although  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he  usually  roce 
armed  with  a  cutlass  and  a  brace  of  heavy  pistols.  At 
ten,  P.  M.,  he  gave  the  countersign  to  the  guards 
around  his  mansion,  then,  performing  around  of  inspec- 
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lion  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  building,  he  exam-  plans  had  been  suffered  to  mature  too  completely  to 
ined  the  fastenings,  after  which  he  retired.  During  hope  for  their  destniclion.  llis  isolation  politically 
several  months  of  the  year  he  made  his  residence  in  rendered  him  safe  ffom  abroad,  and  his  abilities  ena- 
ihe  barracks  of  the  cavalry,  his  favorite  corps,  but  ne-  bled  him  to  cope  successfully  w  ith  the  arms  and  power 
ver  omitted  his  usual  precaution  of  having  weapons  so  ot  his  neighbors.  To  invade  his  dominions  in  tho 
situated  at  his  table  and  by  his  bed  as  to  be  available  then  unsettled  state  of  South  Ai^*<^rican  affairs  was  im- 
at  a  moment’s  w’aming.  This  precaution  was  ridicu-  practicable,  and  Francia  availed  himself  of  a  know- 
lously  observed  w’hen  he  gave  audience.  No  one  was  ledge  of  this  fact  to  consolidate  his  home  power,  leav- 
allowed  to  approach  him  within  a  given  disUmce  un-  ing  his  foreign  enemies  to  destroy  each  other.  Assu- 
til  he  gave  the  signal  for  them  to  advance.  The  arms  red  therefore  that  hp  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
of  the  individual  were  required  to  be  extended  along  neighbors,  ho  resolved  to  remove  the  refractory  ele- 
the  body,  with  the  hands  open  and  hanging.  Even  ments  of  his  home  government,  and  with  that  view,  as 
his  officers  were  obliged  to  approach  without  wearing  we  have  before  stated,  ho  aimed  a  blow  at  the  indu- 
their  swords.  Such  was  his  suspicious  nature — the  re-:  ence  of  the  Spanish  popplalion.  Ip  narrating  the  mode 
suit,  as  we  have  elsewhere  rciparked,  of  his  ill-gotten  by  which  the  Dictator  obtained  this  end,  our  authors 
and  wrongfully  exercised  power,  that  he  feared  poison  furnish  a  description  of  the  prison  sysfein  of  Paraguay, 
even  in  the  cigar  he  smoked,  and  generally  unrolled  it  One  may  easily  figure  to  himself  the  miseries  of 
before  smoking,  to  ascertain  whether  between  the  confinement  beneath  the  frown  of  this  sombre  govern- 
leaves  no  death-causing  drug  was  concealed.  M.  ment.  There  were  two  sorts  of  prisons  in  Assuinpeion, 


liengger,  a  Swiss  traveller,  who  visited  Paraguay  for 
scientific  purposes,  describes  Francia  as  being  a  man 
of  middling  stature,  with  regular  features,  and  large, 
expressive  eyes.  His  dress  w  as  an  official  military 
uniform,  scrupulously  neat,  and  richly  ornamented. 
His  manner  w'as  dictatorial,  abrupt  and  haughty,  and 
his  tone  arrogant.  He  affected  a  thorough  know  ledge  of 
the  politics  of  Europe,  talked  of  his  scientific  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  professed  a  regard  for  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  labored  to  convince  his  hearers  that  he  was 
actuated  in  all  his  movements  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  glory  and  secure  the  liberties  (!)  of  I^ara- 
guay.  He  made  the  governmental  principles  of  the 
other  South  American  States  subject  for  frequent  com¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  singular  to  note  how  well  and  soundly 
hecould  devise  plans  for  correct  government  jn  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  while  his  owm  political  economy  w’as  so  cruelly 
adverse  to  the  theories  he  recommended  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  others.  Fancying  himself  a  Solon,  and 
that  the  sw'ay  he  exercised  in  his  miserable  dominions 
was  wise  and  benificent,  the  Dictator  seemed  to  forget 
while  he  was  striving  to  deceive  his  hearers,  that  His¬ 
tory  has  a  voice,  and  that  long  after  his  deeds  shall 
have  ceased  to  affect  the  w’retched  population  of  Para¬ 
guay,  the  curses  of  after  ages  shall  bear  on  his  name 
to  Futurity  as  a  relentless  and  sanguinary  despoiler  of 
his  kind. 

We  cannot  pretend,  w'ithin  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  we  are  confined,  to  trace  the  career  of  the  Dic¬ 
tator  in  successive  or  full  order,  or  to  give  other  than 
a  hasty  and  imperfect  view  of  his  administration  of 
power.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Robertson,  and  draw  thence  some  of  the  particulars  of 
those  cruelties  that  first,  w  hen  knowm,  reveaUd  to  the 
world  the  real  character  of  Francia  and  his  govern¬ 
ment.  It  had  excited  no  small  astonishment  that  Para¬ 
guay  was  in  a  state  of  seeming  peace  w'hcn  the  coun¬ 
tries  around  were  ravaged  by  hostile  armies  and  deso¬ 
lated  by  internal  dissention.  But  when  it  was  made 
apparent  that  Paraguay  ow  ed  her  security  from  foreign 
invasion  to  a  foe  far  more  destructive  within,  the  mys¬ 
tery  was  solved,  and  the  nature  of  its  tranquility  fully 
understood.  Men  saw  in  Francia  a  despot  whose 


the  common  and  state  prison, w  hich  \^'ere  merely  degrees 
of  suffering-  The  dungeons  were  choked  with  huinuii 
beings,  pent  up  twelve  hours  out  of  tw  enty-four,  w  ithin 
their  unwholesome  precincts,  entirely  destitute  of  win¬ 
dows  or  ventilators,  and  this  too,  jn  a  countiy  w  here 
the  heat  is  torrid.  'I’he  provisions  were  scanty,  and  of 
the  w'orst  kind,  and  they  were  eneninbered  w  ith  enor¬ 
mous  shackles.  The  state  furnished  a  w  retched  suh- 
sistence  and  clothing  to  those,  and  those  only,  who 
were  able  to  labor  on  the  public  w  orks ;  the  rest  escaped 
starvaTTun  by  moans  of  alms,  which  two  or  three  of 
their  number,  in  heavy  irons  and  accompanied  by  a 
soldier,  were  permitted  daily  to  go  and  begin  the  city. 
Sometimes  also,  occasional  charity,  or  the  fulfilment 
of  a  VOW',  furnished  the  poor  captives  w  ith  an  accidental 
supply.  In  these  abodes  of  human  w  retchedness  were 
seen  mingled  together,  Indians  and  mulattot's,  blacks 
and  whites,  masters  and  slaves.  Here  all  ranks,  ages  ' 
and  characters  were  Hung  undistinguished ;  the  con¬ 
demned  and  accused,  the  highway  robber  and  the 
debtor,  the  murderer  and  the  patriot,  often  even  linked 
together  in  the  same  fetters.  But  what  gives  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  this  frightful  picture,  w  as  the  shameless 
turpitude  and  demorali'^ation  of  the  great  portion  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  ferocious  joy  w  hich  burst  from 
their  pandemonium  upon  the  arrival  of  each  new  vic¬ 
tim  ! 

The  female  prisoners  were  separated  from  the  others 
by  a  palisade,  which  did  not  however  exclude  com¬ 
munication.  Women  of  rank,  w  ho  had  attracted  the 
wrath  of  Uie  Dictator,  were  there  associated  with  pro3- 
tituU's  and  criminals,  and  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of 
the  other  sex.  Loaded  with  irons,  *as  w’ell  as  themeiK 
even  a  state  of  pregnancy  brought  no  mitigation  of  the 
horrors  of  their  condition. 

But  the  individuals  confined  within  the  public  pris¬ 
ons  were  happy,  compart'd  with  those  prisoners  of  state 
w'ho  were  the  special  ejects  of  the  Dictator’s  hate.  Their 
beard,  hair  and  nails,  were  never  cut.  Shut  up  in  dis¬ 
mal  vaults,  so  narrow',  they  could  oidy  stand  erect  in  the 
centre,  charged  w  ith  chains,  and  smote  by  despair, 
these  beings  w’ere  doomed  to  sigh  in  solitude,  without 
light,  without  human  communication,  and,  w'orse  than 
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all,  without  any  prn|iloyment  of  ininJ  or  body !  M. 
Rcnpjfor  relates,  that  a  certain  captive  was  not  even 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  society  of  some  tame  mice,  which 
occasionally  visited  his  dungeon!  When  any  fell 
sick,  they  received  no  medical  relief.  He  also  mentions 
a  Dr.  Sabala,  w'hom  he  visited  when  sick,  by  the  sin- 
ipilar  indul{(ence  of  the  Dictator,  and  horn  he  saw 
die  with  heavy  fetters  upon  his  body,  having  in  yaiii 
supplicated  that  the  sacrament  mig^ht  be  administered 
to  him  iri  his  last  moments!  Intn  these  horrible  dun- 
f^eons  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Francia’s  policy  were 
thrust,  without  so  much  as  a  reason  beinj^  ^iven  for 
their  incarceration;  the  length  of  time  they  were  thus 
detained,  the  rigor  of  their  confinement,  and  their  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  future  conspired  to  destroy  them, 
and  those  who  left  it  were  all  too  bowed  in  spirit  \o 
seek  retaliation.'  The  end  of  the  Dictator  was  answer¬ 
ed,  and  the  power  of  ;ho  Spaniards  by  this  plan  utter¬ 
ly  destroyed  in  Paraguay. 

Having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pow’er  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man,  for  so  we 
regard  hirn,  was  directed  to  the  perfecting  of  his  inter¬ 
nal  policy.  He  caused  roads  to  be  cut  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  encouraged  agri¬ 
culture,  and  esublishcd  a  general  system  of  equaliza¬ 
tion,  reducing  the  population  to  a  republican  level — 
himself  only  excepted.  F'oreigners  w;ere  jealously 
watched  and  their  operations  restricted.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  were  subject  to  the  same  capricious  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  exposed  to  the  same  t^'rannical  trea^rrient 
as  were  his  ow’n  subjects.’  The  case  of  Bonpland,the 
distinguished  Xaturalist,  is  in  point.  The  object  of 
the  Naturalist  was,  to  form  an  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  botanical  studies,  as  also  to 
cultivate  the  yerba  for  the*  supply  of  the  provinces  of 
the  River  Plata.  He  settled,  in  1819,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Parana  river,  within  the  province  of  Cor- 
rientes,  and  soon  had  around  Him  all  the  elements  of 
successful  industry.  Beloved  by  the  Indians,  respect¬ 
ed  by  those  w'ith  whom  he  trade'd*,  and  prosperous  in 
his  studies  and  business,  he  w’'d8,'at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  in  a  position  at  once  lucrative  and  suited  to 
his  refined  intellectual  tastes.  But  Franci'a  liked  not 
the  man  or  the  colony,  and  took  measures' for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  both.  He  despatched  a  force  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  men,  who  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  colonists  at 
midnight,  when  a  scene  of  blood  and  massacre  ensued 
that  would  be  incredible  were  w’e  not  assured  by  un- 
douhte<l  testimony  of  its  truth.  All  the  male  Indians 
were  put  to  deatli,  the  women  were  beaten  and  W’ound- 
ed,  the  buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  unfortunate 
.Naturalist,  after  receiving  several  severe  wounds,  car¬ 
ried  to  one  of  the  towns  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Dictator.  This  aggression,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  perpetrated  in  defiance  of  all  international  faitli, 
the  establishment  thus  destroyed  being  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  another  and  a  friendly  Power.  M.  Bonpland 
was  for  a  time  kept  in  chains  and  exposed  to  the  bru¬ 
tal  indignities  of  the  ‘  Dictator's  soldiers,  but  the  des¬ 
pot  graciously  condescended  to  remove  his  fetters. 
Tht  imprisonment  of  M.  Bonpland  w’as  no  sooner 
known  than  the  Christian  Powers  of  Kurope  and  Ame¬ 


rica  interested  themselves  for  hjs  release.  The  States 
of  South  America,  the  English  Charge' d'  Affaires,  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  several  other  distinguished  iii> 
stitutions  petitioned  the  Dictator  to  release  his  innocent 
victim.  But  their  intercession  proved  alike  unavailing, 
and  it  was  not  until  1831,  when  he  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  being  ever  permitted  to  retire  tliat  he  received 
orders  to  quit  Paraguay.  The  manner  of  his  release 
was  in  keeping  w'ith  the  course  adopted  in  his  seizure. 
He  received  orders  to  quit  the  province  in  the  night, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  take  with  him  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  clothing,  and  as  much  money  as  would  pay 
his  expenses  to  Corrientes.  He  w^as  conveyed  across 
the  Parana  in  the  darkness,  and  left  to  find  his  own 
way  through  the  unknown  solitudes  of  the  Province  of 
Corrientes  to  its  capital.  This  treatment  of  M.  Bonp¬ 
land  W’as  paralleled  in  the  case  of  numefous  others. 
Some  were  not  allowed  to  quit  the  country  at  all,  and 
all  who  were,  left  it  in  disgrace,  if  the  frowns  of  such 
a  despot  can  be  deemed  such. 

The  foible  of  the  Dictator — (his  acts  generally  at¬ 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  crimes) — was  a  belief  that  he 
was  a  public  benefactor,  and  so  believing,  he  resolved 
to  leave  behind  him,  when  his  reign  of  terror  ceased 
with  death,  a  splendid  evidence  of  his  skill  in  improve¬ 
ment.  This  monument  to  his  glory  was  to  be  the  cap¬ 
ital,  Assumpeion,  w  hich  he  deternqined  to  rebuild.  An 
undertaking  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man, 
it  may  be  readily  seen,  must  have  beon_  followed  by 
great  injustice  to  individuals.  How  he  succeeded  is 
show’n  in  the  narrative  of  the  Messrs.  Robertson: 

“  I  have,”  writes  one  of  the  Messrs.  Robertspn  to  his 
London  correspondent,  after  otherways  ridiculing  thp 
Dictator  in  several  well  drawn  satirical  paragraphs,— 7; 

“  I  have,  in  the  first  series  of  these  Letters,  descri- 
bed  Assumpeion  as  an  irregularly  and  ill-built  town, 
every  way  inconvenient,  with  sandy  instead  of  paved 
streets,  and  frequent  springs  gurgling  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  pathways.  The  Supremo  had  determined  to 
remedy  all  these  things,  by  the  practical  application  to 
them  of  his  own  acu^,  original,  and  scientific  genius. 
He  had  deterinined,  in  short,  to  lay  off  a  new  tow’n, 
which  should  w  holly  eclipse  the  old  one ;  and  though 
this  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  a  sixth- 
rate  artist  in  this  country  to  have  accomplished,  it 
turned  out,  in  the  hands  of  the  first  artist  in  Paraguay, 
to  be  an  onerous,  operose,  cruel,  and  despotic  underta¬ 
king  to  carry  into  effect. 

“  His  plan  was  to  lay  out  the  city  in  capacious  streets, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  straight 
lines,  in  a  direction  of  due  north-w’est  and  south-east. 

•  i  I  •  «  4 

Like  Hamlet,  the  Dictator  thought  that  when  the 
“  wind  was  southerly,  he  kne\y  a  ^aw  k  from  a  hand¬ 
saw.”  Three  new  squares  were  U)  be  built  on  sites 
now’ coye^ed  w’jt|i  houses;  and  one  square  was  to  be 
altered  apd  enlarged.  Salient  angjes  wpre  to  be  lop¬ 
ped  off;  narrow  streets  were  to  be  made  wide;  lanes 
were  to  be  abolished ;  orange-trees  w’ere  to  be  hew’n 
dow’n ;  fences  were  to  be  exterminated ;  for  huts  there 
was  to  be  no  commiseration ;  while  babbling  springs 
were  to  be  choked,  and  gurgling  rills  to  dammed. 
Against  brooks  and  stagnant  waters  a  war  of  exterini- 
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oation  was  declared,  and  the  sandy  surtace  of  Assump- 
cion  was  to  be  overlaid  by  ^nite  brought  from  many 
leagues*  distance. 

“  Dictatorial  power  may  accomplish  much ;  and  the 
Supremo  soon  showed  that  it  should  lose  none  of  its 
omnipotence  in  his  hands.  Down  went  the  theodolite, 
and  down  for  its  management  came  the  Supremo  from 
his  horse.  The  very  fine  line  marked  out  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  north-west-swept  off  a  dozen  houses  all  stand¬ 
ing  obtrusively  in  the  way.  The  next  line  in  the  trans¬ 
verse  direction  called  for  the  annihilation  of  twenty 
dwellings  more.  These  two  first  measurements  a 
little  staggered  the  land-surveyor;  but  his  one  invari 
able  appeal  to  himself  was  t‘Am  I  not  Supremo  1” 
Soon  were  his  scrupulous  objeptioris  tp  his  own  origin¬ 
al  plans  silenced.  “  The  houses  must  come  down,” 
said  he  to  himself ;  and  he  proceeded  on  his  survey 
without  misffiving  and  without  remorse.  His  first 
afternoon’s  work  devoted  eighty  tenements  to  destruc¬ 
tion;  and  another  week’s  use  of  the  theodolite  and 
chains  marked  out  a  hundred  more  habitations  for  im¬ 
mediate  demolition. 

“So  far  was  the  land-surveyor’s  conscience  from 
being  moved  by  a  contemplation  of  the  misery  w  hich 
such  a  step  must  entail  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
devoted  dwellings,  that  he  looked  upon  every  one  of 
them  as  enemies  to  the  amelioration  of  the  city,  and 
as  obstructing  and  thwarting  his  plans  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  With  his  usual  impetuosity  and  haste,  he 
issued  orders  to  every  one  of  the  owners  of  the  obnox¬ 
ious  houses  immediately  “  to  quit,”  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  be  themselves  the  demolishers  of  their  own 
dwellings,  free  of  all  expense  to  the  state.  One  poor 
man  applied  to  know  “  what  remuneration  he  was  to 
have ;”  and  the  Dictator’s  answer  w  as,  “  a  lodgment, 
gratis,  in  the  public  prison.”  Another  asked  “where 
he  was  to  go,”  and  the  Supremo’s  reply  was,  “  to  a 
state  dungeon.”  Both  culprits  were  forthwith  lodged 
in  their  respective  new  residences ;  and  their  houses 

were  levelled  to  the  ground. 

•  *  •  *  ’ 

“The  surveying  department,  or  rather  the  surveyor- 
general,  after  devoting  upwards  of  five  hundred  dwel¬ 
lings  to  demolition,  sent  ^he  inniates  to  substitute  for 
them  huts  in  the  woods,  apd  left  every  inhabitant  of 
Assumpeion  unequivocally  fo  infer  that  if  his  house 
interfered  with  the  lines  of  nor^h-w*e8t  and  south-east, 
especially  if  any  objections  were  made  to  the  projecr 
ted  plans,  that  he  (the  objecting  tenant  or  owner)  must 
be  prepared  at  once  for  ejectment  and  for  banishment. 

“  Consequently,  no  farther  rernonstfance  was  made ; 
and  the  levelling  theodolite,  under  the  scientific  hands 
and  unscrupulous  conscience  of  the  Sqpremo,  proceed-: 
ed  on  its  angular  and  rectilinear  process  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

“  Here  a  beautiful,  but  impertinent  cottage  offered 
some  impediment  to  the  plan  of  the  new'  city,  and  there 
a  goodly  mansion  had  an  awkwardly  projecting  angle 
in  the  way  of  a  north-west  street.  “  Down  with  them 
both,”  said  the  Supremo ;  and  down  they  came. 

So  much  for  Francia,  in  his  capacity  of  land-sur¬ 
veyor.  liPt  us  see  him  now'  in  that  of  architect,  en¬ 


deavoring  to  repair  the  ruin  and  havoc  which  in  his 
other  vocation  he  had  produced. 

A  celebrated  ruler  of  olden  times  boasted,  “that 
he  had  found  Rome  a  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  one  of 
marble.”  This  can  never  be  our  Supremo’s  boast. 
He  found  Assumpeion  an  aw  kwardly  built  city,  it  is 
true;  but  how'  has  he  left  it?  “  Like  a  lo<lge  in  a  gar¬ 
den  of  cucumbers.”  It  is  a  half  deserted,  half  built, 
flimsy  specimen  of  crude  designs  planned  in  ignor¬ 
ance ;  of  fantastic  structures,  reared  without  skill ;  of 
nodding,  tottering  edifices,  at  intervals,  few  and  far 
between,  and  built  w  ith  single  reference  to  their  being 
kept  upon  the  lines  of  due  north-east  and  due  south- 
w'est.  Gaps  of  one,  tw'O,  and  three  hpndred  feet 
intervened  between  many  of  the  houses  j  the  squares 
had  one  side  and  a  half,  or  one  and  three  quarters  com¬ 
pleted  ;  all  the  rest  being  masses  of  mbbish  of  the 
houses  which  had  been  thrown  dow'n  to  make  way  for 
houses  that  w'ere  never  to  be  built.  Wheiever  a  pub¬ 
lic  building  occurred  in  the  architect’s  two  favorite 
lines,  he  allowed  it  to  stand,  no  matter  how  far  it 
projected,  or  how'  much  it  receded.  Every  private 
house  that  internipted  the  fatal  line  was  unmercifully 
sacrificed ;  nor  was  this  all. 

The  mathemetical  science  of  the  Dictator  w  as  so 
scanty,  that  before  he  could  fix  the  true  lines  in  which 
the  new  houses  of  the  projected  city  w'ere  to  run,  he 
was  obliged  to  demolish  a  great  many  buildings,  w  hich 
the  result  of  his  final  admeasurement  showed  him 
might  as  well  have  been  left  staiwiing,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  contemplated 
symmetry  of  the  embryo  capital  of  Paraguay.  The 
result  was,  that  the  first  demolitions  of  brick  and 
mortar  were  adopted  as  mere  preliminary  steps  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  more  accurate  mensuration,  and  a 
complete  destruction.  The  surveyor’s  work  being 
finished,  except  as  regarded  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment,  which  w'as  of  course  still  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dictatorial  lloXvttxvr^u  proceeded  thus  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  carrying  into  effect  his  great  architectural  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  streets  of  Assumpeion  were  not  only  streets  of 
sand,  but  were  often  formed  into  ravines  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  in  all  cases  rendered  by  these,  and  by  nu¬ 
merous  springs  and  brooks,  of  a  very  unequal  surface. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  obvious  defect  in  the  thorough¬ 
fares,  ourengineering,architectura]  land-surveyor  caus¬ 
ed  all  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  the  demolished  houses 
to  be  cast  into  the  gaps  and  chasms,  and  ravines  of  the 
old  streetsy  so  as  to  approximate  them  to  the  level  on 
which  he  had  determined  the  new  houses  of  the  city 
should  be  built.  liittle  hillocks  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  this  levelling  process  were  cut  down,  and  little  val¬ 
leys  which  offered  an  obstruction  to  it  were  choked 
with  rubbish.  At  length  the  site  of  the  intended  ci¬ 
ty  was  made  as  level  as  the  engineer  deen<ed  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  it;  and  to  work  went  all  hands  to  raise  the 
superstructures  which  were  to  embellish  it.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  w'retched  prisoners  in  chains  w'ere  set  to  work  as 
bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters ;  the  carts,  horse?, 
asses,  and  mules  of  every  laboring  man  pressed  into  the 
service ;  no  pay  was  awarded  to  them  ;  the  Dictator  ob- 
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served  lhat  they  ought  to  be  proud  of  serving  the  state  a  house  had  been,  but  where  houses  were  tu  be  ,-^the 
gratuitously,  since  he  condescended  personally  to  su-  town  presented  the  appearance  of  having  sustained  a 
pcrintend  the  erection  for  them  of  a  city  destined  to  lengthened  bombardment;  and  though,  by  degrees,  oy*. 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  important  in  the  new  world,  /rr  five  years  of  frustrated  plans  and  disappointed  hopes, 
Onw  ard  presse<l  Uie  Dictator  in  his  great  undcrtRr  Francia  succeeded  in  having  some  tolerably  good  hous- 
king,  scattering  the  population  of  Assumpcion,  puU  es  erected,  yet  of  the  man,  and  of  his  whole  undertak- 
ling  dow  n  their  housc^s  about  their  ears,  sending  them  ing,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  never  w  as,  nor 
to  seek  for  shelter  where  they  might  best  find  it,  obi;-  is  eyer  likely  to  be,  so  remarkable  and  especially  so 
gingmany  of  the  more  substantial  inhabitants  to  build  literal,  a  fulfilment  of  the  latter  part  of  the  striking  par- 
houses  in  substitution  of  those  which  he  had  ntade  able: —  •••••»« 

tb«m  demolwb,  and  on  ai>oUi  aelecU  d  according  to  bia  „  He  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 

fancy.  built  his  house  upon  the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended, 

Slowly,  howeTor,  even  with  all  the  Dictator  s  po-  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it 

tency,did  the  work  of  reconstruction  proceed;  for  though  jj,e  fall  thereof.’  ” 

he  was  master  of  many  Paraguayan  slaves,  even  the 

Cvongress  had  not  been  able  to  confer  upon  him  the  pow-  closing  our  sketch  of  the  ^espot  of  Paraguay, 
er  of  contending  with  the  elements,  of  changing  the  ^9J.  some  reflections  natural, 

courseof  nature,  or  of  evoking  at  his  nod  the  waters  conVpmplation  of  a  characU  r 

from  the  dry  land.  Besides,  in  his  anxiety  to  rear  a  Francia  s.  So  far  as  Imve  scanned  the  pages 
supcrstrucUirc,  he  overlooked  the  essential  point  of  biographers,  there  doe?  pot  appear  a  redeeming 

laying  a  solid  foundation.  A  tropical  storm  one  night  oaotive  or  a  liberal  impulse.  ^Vhatever  benefits  might 
swept  away  the  works  on  w  hich  five  hundred  men  had  ^rom  hi?  acta,  they  were  based  upon  out- 

been  engaged  for  a  month.  As  the  streets  were  not  pa-  dearest  rights  of  mankind,  toleration  of 

ved,  the  torrenu  of  rain  swamped  and  undermined  all  property.  Arbitrary  and 

the  rubbish  that  had  been  lavished  upon  them-  The  ^i^ort-sighted,  vindictive  and  vain,  he  rioted  in  the  per- 
cataracts,  chasms,  and  ravines  were  re-opencd;  the  P®^*^rion  of  acts  before  whiep  humanity  shudders,  and 
springs  which  the  mighty  engineer  had  choked  in  one  swayed  a  terrible  sceptre  lhat  withered  hope  and  hap- 
place  burst  forth  in  another ;  the  houses  were  no  longer  uprising. 

level  with  the  streets;  tlie  window's  of  some  of  them  But  amid  the  general  fear  of  such  a  despot  —  the 
were  choked  with  mud  and  sand  forced  up  against  the  grossness  of  hi?  despotism,  and  the  gloomy  fortunes 
walls  hy  the  impetuosity  of  the  roaring  torrents ;  and  of  Paraguay,  there  appears  a  moral  of  incalculable 
the  foundations  of  others  w’ere  laid  bare  by  the  sweep-  value  to  all  who  love  freedom  and  the  blessings  that 
ing  streams  by  w  hich  they  were  inundated  and  under-  wait  in  her  train.  True,  the  (Jays  the  Dictator  were 
mined.  not  shortened  by  violence,  He  lived  on  sturdy  in  his 

Many  of  the  smothered  streams  found  vent  in  the  age,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition  altered  not  with 
very  heart  of  the  rising  edifices;  and,  seeking  a  level,  the  advance  of  years.  But  though  vengeance  dug  not 
spouted  fortli  w  ith  irresistible  impetus,  till  reaching  his  grave,  yet  over  that  grave  w  ill  History  sit  in  tears, 
the  elevation  of  the  mortar-built  walls,  back  fell  the  and  Experience  hid  nations  come  and  ponder  over  the 
water  to  its  mother  earth  The  jets^eau  were  beauti-  stirring  lesson  afforded,  not  by  tyranny,  not  by  the  vile 
ful, — mot  finer  some  of  those  at  Versailles  ;  but  w  ater  ambition  of  a  single  usurper,  but  from  the  imbecility 
having  a  tendency,  where  there  is  nothing  but  new  ly  of  a  race  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  suffer  a  wily  dema- 
laid  bjripk  uid  mortar  to  resist  it,  to  make  awkward  gogue  to  usurp  and  maintain  bloody  rule  over  a  fair 
inroads,  the  mortar  was  exteituated,  the  bricks  w'ere  territory  and  w'ide  spread  population.  If  the  friend  of 
loosened,  and  next  day  exhibited  to  the  Dictator,  as  he  free  institutions  feel  a  curse  rising  to  his  lips,  let  its 
rode  along  with  his  plumb-line,  tlieodolite,  and  square,  w'ords  be  against  the  greatest,  deadliest  sin  of  an  age 
BO  many  chinks  and  apertures,  as  convinced  him  that  — ignorance.  If  he  would  seek  a  people's  deliver- 
the  half-constructed  edifices  must  come  dow'Q.  In  some  ance  from  the  yoke  of  error — if  he  would  have  them 
cases  he  set  his  men  to  the  \v’ork  of  demolition;  in  warned  against  the  incursions  of  despotism — if  he 
others,  nature  saved  him  this  troqble;  so  that,  what  be-  would  have  them  possess  freedom  and  know  how  to 
tween  the  dcvelopement  of  tlie  destructjve  organ  in  the  perpetuate  its  influence,  let  him  make  education  the 

Dictator,  in  the  elements,  and,  above  all,  in  the  contu-  deliverer,  the  prophet,  and  the  teacher.  Once  thor- 

inacious  springs,  the  city  of  Assumpcion  W'asnosoon-  oughly  enlightened  to  the  blessings  arising  from  the 
er  half  built  than  it  was  laid  w  holly  prostrate.  Nod-  carrying  out  of  a  good  government,  the  dangers  re¬ 
ding  and  tottering  to  its  fall  stood  every  edifice;  the  suiting  from  an  unsuitable  and  despotic  one,  and  there 
backs  of  many  of  the  old  houses  were  turned  upon  the  can  exist  no  reason  for  fear  that  they  w  ill  ever  bend 
new'  streets,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  Dictator's  opera-  again  to  the  yoke  of  the  despot,  no  matter  how  wily 
lions :  crumbling  to  the  ground  came  one  day  half  a  do-  his  proceedure  or  smooth  his  protestations.  Had  Far- 
xen  structures  ;  crash  the  next  came  half  a  dozen  more;  aguay  known  what  that  w'ord  Dictator  meant,  or  the 
and  all-persevering  as  was  Uie  besotted  architect,  yet,  extent  of  its  prerogative,  that  beautiful  portion  of 

alter  five  years' labor,  notone-fourth  of  his  edifice's  had  South  America  w'ould  not  have  groaned  for  nearly 

attained  the  security  aflforded  by  a  roof; — whole  streets  thirty  years  beneath  tfie  iron  rule  of  Don  Jose  Gaspard 
were  laid  off  with  stakes  of  dry  reed.not  marking  where  .  de  Francia. 


As  the  friend  of  national  liberty,  we  nr^  it  upon 
the  attention  of  all  legislators  to  enlighten  the  people. 
Build  school-houses,  and  there  will  remain  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  common  prisons  or  state  dungeons.  ‘Send  the 
school-master  into  the  held  and  the  executioner  will 
have  to  seek  out  some  more  lucrative  trade.  Let  the 
watch  cry  of  Freedom  be  Education,  and  the  mob  w'ill 
shrink  away — the  demagogue  be  silenced  and  made 
impotent — while  the  rights  of  .thought  and  speech, 
aided  in  their  establishment  by  the  promptings  of  in¬ 
telligence,  will  dethrone  evil  systems  and  build  up 
correct  ones.  There  will  be  no  falling  away  of  re¬ 
publics  into  despotisms,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Par¬ 
aguay,  but  despotisms  will  ripen  into  commonw'calths, 
the  sceptre  will  moulder  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  and 
the  secret  councils  of  kingly  legislation  be  destroyed: 
(lathered  in  the  national  Congress,  the  voice  of  the 
whole  nation  will  be  heard,  and  the  people  be  the 
framers  as  w’ell  as  administrators  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

Birds  and  Floi^ers  and  other  Country  Things. 

By  Ma’.y  lIowiTT.  Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Hart; 

Sweet  Mary  How’itt! — her  name  is  associated  with 
the  purest  pleasures  of  childhood  and  the  chastened 
delights  of  riper  years.  There  is  music  in  it,  when 
taken  singly  and  alone,  but  it  is  linked  with  a  thous¬ 
and  blessed  memories  which  render  it  none  the  less 
beautiful.  What  a  pure-minded,  kind-hearted,  gcutle, 
loving  creature  she  must  be!  Every  thing  which  she 
writes  is  full  of  the  “  music  of  humanity.”  And  how 
irresistibly  she  wins  her  way  to  the  soul  with  her  kind¬ 
ly  influences,  rousing  its  sluggish  pulses,  quickening 
its  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  and  winning  it  by  an 
unassuming  but  persuasive  eloquence  to  a  love  of  the 
simple  and  the  true.  Dear  Mary  Howitt!— he  who 
calls  thee  his  wife  has  in  thee  a  richer  treasure  than 
w  as  ever  hoarded  in  iron  safes,  or  dug  from  the  passive 
earth !  But  this  will  be  called  rhapsody !  Well — let 
it  be !  for  to  speak  of  thee  as  w  e  speak  of  animated 
human  clods  were  a  sin  and  a  shame ! 

Mary  Howitt  is  a  true  poet.  Her  life  is  itself  a 
poem,  full  of  quiet  and  beautiful  passages,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  w'ell  as  in  its  naturalness  and  purity,  re¬ 
sembles  the  book  before  us.  She  is  a  Quakeress,  with 
more  of  fancy  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  sect,  but  with 
all  the  goodness  and  kind-heartedness  inculcated  by 
their  simple  creed.  Wc  caimot  disconnect  herself  and 
Her  works.  It  almost  seems  as  if  one  were  a  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  other,  and  though  she  is  never  guilty  of 
egotism,  she  is  constantly  painting  pictures  of  herself. 
This  book  of  “  Birds  and  Flowers  and  other  Country 
Things,”  is  full  of  these  self-drawn  portraits.  W’e 
look  at  them,  and  bless  the  lovely  artist,  and  wish 
there  were  more  like  her  in  this  wicked  world. 

The  preface  to  this  unassuming  volume  is  a  model 
for  its  brevity,  and,  we  might  add,  for  its  correct  sen¬ 
timent.  We  give  her  credit  for  sincerity  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  benevolent  wishes  which  it  contains. 
It  is  brief  and  beautiful,  and  so  we  transcribe  it: 


“This  volume  has  been  written  literally  among  Birds 
and  Flowers,  and  has  been  my  pleasant  occupation 
through  the  last  Summer  months;  and  now  it  is  com¬ 
pleted,  my  earnest  wish  is,  that  it  may  convey  to  many 
a  heart  a  relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  country 
pleasures;  a  love  for  every  living  creature,  and  that 
strong  sympathy  which  must  grow'  in  every  pore  heart 
for  the  great  human  family.” 

There  spoke  the  spirit  of  Benevolence!  But  we 
are  glancing  too  long  at  the  fair  author,  and  neglecting 
her  sweet  pocnis;  We  must  not  omit  giving  our  read¬ 
ers  a  relish  for  the  whole,  by  a  few*  brief  extracts  from 
the  w’ork.  Confined  as  W’e  are  in  this  debateable  ground 
of  our  Magazine  to  narrow’  limits,  w’e  copy  sparingly — 
just  enough  to  show  tlie  quality  of  the  wine  and  in¬ 
duce  our  readers  to  explore  it  for  themselves. 

What  can  be  more  exquisitely  beauiitul  and  Spring¬ 
like  than  the  following!  It  is  a  song  to  be  sung  by 
the  musical  voices  of  children,  when  the  “  sw’eet  south¬ 
west”  unbinds  the  streams  in  the  early  Spring-time, 
and  awakens  with  its  kiss  the  sleeping  flowers: 

“BUTTERCUPS  /InD  DAISIES. 

“Buttercups  and  Daiilie* — 

(Jh  the  pretty  fldwers, 

Comlns;  vtv  the  spring  time, 

To  tell  of  sunny  hours. 

While  the  trees  afe  leafless. 

While  the  fields  nr«  bare, 

Buttercups  and  Daisies 
Spring  up  here  and  there. 

“  Kre  the  snow-drop  pee|Yeth ; 

Ere  the  croctis  Indd; 

Ere  the  early  primrose 
0|>es  its  paly  gold, 

Somewhere  on  a  sunny  hank 
Buttercups  arc  bright; 

Somewhere  *mong  the  frozen  grass 
Beeps  the  Daisy  white. 

‘  “  Little  hanly  flowers, 

Like  to  children  poor, 

Flaying  in  theirsturdy  health 
Ily  their  mother's  door; 

Purple  with  the  north-wind. 

Yet  alert  and  bold, 

Fearing  not  and  caring  not, 

Though  they  be  a-cold! 

What  to  them  is  weather! 

What  are  stormy  sbowen ! 

Buttercups  and  Daisies, 

„  Are  these  human  flowerh  1 
fit?  who  gave  them  hardship 
And  a  life  of  care, 

(Jave  them  likewise  liardy  strength)' 

And  patient  hearts,  to  hear. 

“  Welcome,  yellow  Buttercups,' 

Welcome,  Daisies  while, 

Ye  are  in  my  spirh 
Visioacd,  a  delight! 

Coming  ere  the  spring  time 
Of  sunny  hours  t*>  tell— 

Speaking  to  our  beMts  of  HlV 
Who  docili  all  thing*  rellV 
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Take  another  upon  a  diflferent,  but  probably  in  Mary 
Howitt'a  imaginative*  mind,  a  kindred  subject.  It 
makes  the  heart  glad  to  read  it: 

**  BIROS. 

*'Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time ! 

Oh,  the  lesfy  summer  time, 

Merry  is  tb<*  bird’s  life, 

When  the  }enr  is  in  its  prime ! 

Birds  are  by  the  water^falls 
Dashing  in  the  rainbow  spray  ; 

Kverywhero,  everywhere, 

Light  utid  lovely  there  are  they  \ 

Birds  aie  in  the  forest  old. 

Building  in  each  hoary  tree; 

3inls  are  on  the  green  hills; 

.Birds  arc  by  the  sea! 

'*On  the  moor  and  in  the  fen, 

’Mong  the  whortleberries  green  ; 

In  the  yellow  furze'bush, 

There  the  joyous  bird  is  seen; 

In  the  heather,  on  the  hill ; 

All  amdriit  the  mountain  thyme ; 

By  tlie  little  bro4)k*sides. 

Where  the  sparkling  waters  chime; 

In  the  crag ;  and  on  the  peak, 

SjilintertMi,  savage,  wild,  and  bare. 

There  the  biid  with  wild  wing 
Wheeleth  through  the  air. 

“  Wheeleth  through  the  breezy  air. 

Singing,  s«*reaming  it.  his  flight. 

Calling  to  his  bird>maie, 

In  a  troubleless  delight! 

In  the  green  and  leafy  wo«d, 

Where  the  branching  ferns  up-cur!. 

Soon  us  is  the  dawning. 

Wakes  the  mavis  and  the  merit)  I 
Wakes  the  cuckoo  on  the  bough ; 

Wakes  the  jay  with  ruddy  breast; 

Wakes  the  mother  ring-dove 
Brooding  on  her  nest ! 

**  Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time! 

Oh,  the  l(*afy  summer  time! 

Merry  is  the  bird’s  life 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime! 

Some  are  strong  and  some  are  weak; 

Some  love  day  and  some  love  night ; 

But  whate'er  a  bird  is, 

Whate'er  loves-- it  has  delighi 
In  the  joyous  song  it  sings; 

In  the  liquid  air  it  cleaves; 

In  the  sunshine;  in  the  shower; 

In  the  nest  it  weaves  ! 

**  Do  we  wake  ;  or  do  we  sleep ; 

Go  our  fancies  in  u  crowd 
After  many  a  dull  care, — 

Birds  are  singing  loud  ! 

Sing  then  linnet ;  sing  then  wren  ; 

Merle  and  mavis,  sing  your  fill ; 

And  thou,  rapturous  skylark. 

Sing  and  soar  up  from  the  hill ! 

Sing,  oh,  nightingale,  and  pour 
Out  for  us  sweet  fancies  new  !— 

^'"inng  thus  for  us,  birds, 

We  will  sing  for  you!” 


And  yet  another— a  aimplo  hymn,  breathing  the  ho¬ 
liness  and  the  purity  of  childhood: 

**THC  POOR  child's  HYMN. 

We  are  poor  and  lowly  bom; 

With  the  poor  we  bide ; 

Labor  is  our  heritage. 

Care  and  want  beside. 

What  of  this  T  our  blessed  Lord 
Was  of  lowly  birth, 

And  poor,  toiling  fishermen 
Were  his  frien.ls  on  earth ! 

“  We  are  ignorant  and  young  ; 

Simple  children  all ; 

'  Gifted  with  but  humble  powers. 

And  of  learning  small. 

What  of  tliis.^  our  blessed  Lord 
Loved  such  as  we  ;— 

How  he  blessed  the  little  ones 
Sitting  on  his  knee  !” 

In  such  compositions,  poetry  is  made  to  answer  its 
leg^itimate  design,  in  elevating  the  affections  and  puri¬ 
fying  the  heart — in  begetting  simple  desires,  forming 
natural  tastes,  and  inducing  quiet  habits.  It  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  hand-maid  of  morality,  and  the  friend  of 
true  religion.  This  is  the  use  that  Mary  Howritt  makes 
of  poetry.  In  so  doing  she  is  a  public  benefactress — . 
a  true  utilitarian  in  literature ;  for  her  labors,  though 
they  may  be  considered  imaginative,  tend  to  make 
men  better  and  happier.  We  would  rather  have  for 
our  chaplet  the  simple  wreath  of  wild  flowers  w’hich 
she  has  woven  for  her  brow,  than  the  classic  laurel 
which  is  w’orn  so  regally  by  the  gloomy  and  misan¬ 
thropic  Byron  The  worshippers  of  genius  may  smile, 
but  we  understand  the  import  of  our  language  too  well 
io  recall  it.  Virtue  without  genius  has  done  more  to 
bleds  the  w'orld  than  genius  w  ithout  virtue — but  when, 
as  in  Mary  How  itt,  the  two  are  united,  we  may  look 
for  the  most  healthful  results  without  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  disappointment. 

But  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this  excellent  little 
book,  and  w^e  can  do  so  in  no  Better  manner  than  by 
quoting  its  final  poem,  and  uttering  our  heatt-felt  amen 
to  its  gentle  benedictions: 

“  l’envoi. 

‘‘Go,  little  booli,  and  to  the  young  amt  kind. 

Speak  thou  of  pleasant  hours  and  lovely  thin^ ; 

Of  fields  and  woods;  of  sunshine;  dew  and  wind  ; 

Of  mountains;  valleys,  and  of  river-springs; 

Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings ; 

Of  every  bright,  sweet-scented  flower  that  blows ; 

But  cliiefest,  speak  of  Him  whose. mciiry  flings 
Beauty  and  love  abroad,  and  who  bestows 
Light  to  the  sun  alike,  with  odor  to  the  rose. 

**  My  little  book,  that  hast  been  unto  me 
Even  as  a  flower  reared  in  a  pleasant  place,’ 

This  is  the  task  that  I  impose  on  thee:— 

Go  forth, — with  serious  style  or  playful  grace; 

Winning  young  gentle  hearts;  and  bid  them  trace 
With  thee  the  Spirit  of  Love  through  earth  and  air; 

On  beast  and  bird,  and  on  our  mortal  race. 

So,  do  thy  gracious  work ;  and  onward  fare, 

Learing,  like  angel-guest,  a  blessing  eirry where  !'* 
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Dkcrbrook.  a  Novel.  By  Harriet  Martixkau.  2  invented  for  the  necessities  of  iia  nature  a  wider  and 
vols.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  wilder  range  than  fact  and  historic  truth  could  alTord  ; 

Works  of  fiction,  both  prose  and  poetical,  are,  and  and  ever  since  thought  has  employed  the  machinery 
always  have  been,  so  large  and  iniportant  a  part  of  the  of  fiction  for  the  frame  work  of  its  wondrous  creations, 
literature  of  every  age  and  country,  that  they  can  not, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who,  in  any 
degree,  bear  the  responsibility  of  directing  general 
opinion  and  taste,  within  the  province  of  their  influ¬ 
ence.  The  relation  of  an  honest-hearted  reviewer  to 
the  general  reader  is  one  of  very  grave  importance ; 
and  as  we  desire  to  exercise  the  function  worthily,  we 
earnestly  aim  at  wholesome  ends  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  we  have  assumed.  Those  duties  cannot  be  . 
faithfully  perfornied  by  indiscriminately  censuring  or  are  compelled  to  believe  is  sometimes  assumed  for  **a 
approving  any  class  of  books.  The  pride  of  opinion  consideration.” 

that  contemns  hesitation,  and  regards  caution  and  anx-  ,  It  will  avail  nothing  to  reply  that  “  life  is  solemn — 
iety  as  the  tremblings  of  weakness,  may  refuse  to  ex-  that  death,  judgment  and  eternity  are  solemn;”  nor  is 
amine,  and  rush  blindly  to  its  conclusion;  literary  big.  it  any  more  io  the  purpose  to  alTirm  that  truth  is  the 
otry,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  true  piety,  may  spare  only  instrument  that  Heaven  sanctifies  to  the  good  of 
the  labor  of  inquiry,  and  consign  every  book  to  the  nien.  These  important  truths  have  absolutely  no  mean- 
doom  prepared  for  the  worst  of  its  class;  but  the  re-  ing  when  they  are  arrayed  against  the  happiness  of 
viewer  must  not  degrade  with  an  epithet,  or  praise  with  mankind,  and  the  institutions  and  benevolence  of  (*od, 
an  adjective;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  utter  sentence  of  It  is  true,  that  “for  every  idlevvord  we  shall  enter  into 
execution  under  a  comprehensive  but  indefinite  denom-  judgment;”  it  is  true  that  life  is,  throughout,  proba- 
ination,  and  thus  condemn,  to  indiscriminate  reproba-  tionary,  an({  that  the  gospel  Is  the  law  of  our  lives;  it 
tion,  a  whole  class  of  works  which  nothing  but  ignor-  ts  also  true,  that  the  external  w'orld  of  material  things 
ance  and  presumption  can  force  under  a  single  general  ^ud  surrounding  intelligences  all  hold  real  relations  to 
name  and  character.  The  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  tis,  which  it  concerns  our  interests  and  happiness  to 
V  cause  of  good  morals  gives  no  security  for  the  justice  know,  that  we  may  adjust  ourselves  to  them;  and  it 
of  such  general  judgments.  The  zeal  of  religious  in-  tnay  be  added  that  the  senses,  perception,  memory  and 
tegrity  is,  indeed,  a  most  noble  quality,  and  even  its  judgment,  are  given  to  fit  us,  so  to  speak,  for  the  plain 
misdirection  and  mistakes  take  nothing  from  its  intrin-  business-like  relations  of  real  life.  But  if  by  these 
sic  excellence  and  beauty ;  but  the  interests  of  men  and  other  powers  of  a  like  grave  character,  our  wants 
are  much  better  served  when  wisdom  and  virtue  are  are  provided  for,  our  first  necessities  supplied,  and  the 
united  for  their  promotion.  Fiction  and  falsehood  are  sober  offices  of  earthly  existence  performed,  it  is  also 
not  synonymous  in  all  their  applications,  and  no  logi-  fme  that  we  are  furnished  ^ith  other  lights,  and  rega- 
cal  definition  can  identify  them  so  nearly,  that  the  one  led  with  other  colorings  than  the  material  sun  and  clear 
like  the  other  must  be  regarded  as  in  eternal  hostiljty  cold  reason  can  emit  upon  this  sublunary  scene;  and 
to  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  issues,  and  influencesi  Mil-  thus,  by  a  superabundant  beneficence  of  provision, 
ton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  a  fiction,  and  a  bold  one;  it  is  inortal  life  is  relieved  from  the  monotonous  rigor  of  se- 
even  possible  thai  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  '^cre  apprenticeship  to  duty,  and  the  annual  revolutions 
may  he  imaginary  narratives;  and  it  is  certain  (hat  the  of  brief  probation  become  a  round  of  ever  chang- 
fables,  which  embody  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  I*'©  pleasures,  and  not  a  mere  tread  wheel  of  exacted 
world,  can  have  no  claim  to  truth,  w’ith  respect  to  either  toils.  W  e  arc  subjected,  indeed,  to  the  laws  both  of 
agents  or  events.  iVuth,  however,  does  not  become  a  body  and  of  mind,  with  pains  and  penalties  annexed; 
lie  because  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  brook  or  a  beast,  is  made  but  earth  is  not  therefore  a  prison  house,  nor  man  a 
to  personate  rrioraliiy  and  intelligence,  and  preach  to  drudge.  The  massive  mechanism  of  nature  is  charged 
men.  There  is  no  necessary  evil  inherent  in  fabulous  with  the  supply  of  our  animal  w'ants,  but  the  fine  arts 
narrative  any  more  than  in  the  grave  disquisitions  of  of  creatioh  Have  adorned  it,  till  the  uiaise  of  Heaven 
ponderous  philosophy;  moreover,  the  self  respect  of  is  seen  in  the  happiness  of  His  cr^^res ;  and  appeal- 
men  is  not  offended,  nor  is  their  indignation  aroused  iog  to  the  gratitude  ot  the  heart  through  the  pleasures 
by  probable  stories  of  acknowledged  invention,  Rs  they  of  sense.  He  has  clothed  the  heavens  w  ith  a  visible 
never  fail  to  be,  when  criminal  falsehood  Is  offered  for 
their  belief.  Conformity  to  the  meagre  detail  of  ac¬ 
tual  events,  is  riot  the  rigid  limitation  of  intellectual 
license;  nor  is  unmitigated  devotion  tofogid  facts,  the 
moral  law  of  mind.  In  the  very  constitution  of  our  of  boundless  beneficence,  and  the  clearest  warrant  for 
nature,  allowance  and  provision  are  made  for  the  privi-  the  luxuries  as  well  as  labors  of  mental  activity;  for 
leges  of  fancy,  and  the  boundless  production  of  works  we  are  furnished  not  only  with  the  capacities  and  pow- 
of  imagination  is  but  the  supply  of  a  natural  want.  |  ers  that  our  sordid  w'ants  demand,  and  severer  duties 
Long  before  Homer  gave  the  divinity  of  song  to  the  ;  require,  but  others  still  are  added  that  seem  to  claim  a 
dreams  of  Pagan  theology,  the  energies  of  mind  had  lofty  relationship  with  the  creative  energies  of  the  al- 
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I  glory — filled  the  air  with  melody — and  decked  the 
earth  to  which  our  toil  is  tasked  with  refreshing  beau¬ 
ty.  But  it  is  especially  in  the  adapted  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  that  we  behold  the  best  natural  proofs 


And  so  long  as  works  of  fiction  are  only  **  false  in 
names  and  dates,  but  true  in  every  thing  else,”  they 
will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  convenient  and  delight¬ 
ful  vehicles  of  instruction,  and  mental  discipline  and 
refreshment,  and  will  enjoy  exemption  .from  all  cen¬ 
sure,  excepting  only  the  denunciations  of  dullness,  the 
forebodings  of  uninstructed  morality,  and  thccommon- 
placo  croakings  of  austere  religiousness,  w’hich  we 
respect  wdien  honest,  (foi  conscience  is  sacred,)  but 
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mij^hty  Mind:  not  only  ihe  present  in  lime  and  place  | 
stand  revealed  to  our  perceptions,  but  the  past,  which ! 
the  ebb  tide  of  lime  has  borne  away  on  its  billows,  j 
returns  a<rain  to  our  consciousness  at  the  command  of' 
memory;  and  the  future,  loo— the  province  of  presci-  j 
ence — the  unborn,  the  unexistino  future,  with  the  whole 
region  of  unreal  existences,  is  also  ours,  by  the  magic 
creations  of  imagination  and  induction.  The  light  which 
^hey  cast,  and  the  life  they  diflTuse  upon  the  hours  and 
ages  that  are  not  yet,  add  to  the  brief  span  of  our  ex* 
islence  the  whole  breadth  of  eternity,  in  a  sort  of  ever 
present  enjoyment,  compensating  by  a  boundlessness 
of  prospect  the  contracted  brevity  of  actual  posses¬ 
sion.  The  mind  that  cannot  be  bound  down  to  toil 
with  the  hands,  nor  wait  upon  the  tardy  progress  of 
time,  finds,  by  the  activity  of  these  faculties,  occupa¬ 
tion  w  orthy  of  its  nature  and  destiny ;  by  their  aid  it 
gathers  in  its  ample  grasp,  not  only  what  is  and  w’hat 
has  been,  but  what  may  be;  and,  of  the  materials  that 
observation  and  reflection  present,  it  creates,  and  new 
creates,  and  still  creates,  till  the  infinities  of  duration 
and  space  are  crow'ded  with  the  worlds  and  wonders 
of  imagination,  lly  this  power  the  vacuities  of  actual 
occupation  are  peopled  with  magical  existences ;  the 
events  of  an  age,  and  the  population  of  a  continent 
are  gathered  into  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  and  on 
the  meagre  outlines  and  barren  realities  of  every-day 
experience,  the  glowing  tints  and  breathing  vitality  of 
a  spiritual  poetry  are  bestowed,  (commissioned  to 
shed  its  blissful  illusions  over  the  w’hole  scone  of  real 
and  probable  existence,  it  paints  the  hard  featured  facts 
of  actual  experience  with  the  hne  of  its  owm  raptures, 
and  refl»»c.ts  upon  the  brow  of  the  beclouded  future  a 
perpetual  rainbow.  By  the  visions  of  imagination  the 
w’aste  places  of  experience  are  filled  up  and  fertilized, 
whence  in  the  hour* of  need  w’emay  reap  the  rich  fruiia 
of  a  discipline,  invaluable  though  unreal ;  and  thus  by 
a  training  fitted  with  llchven’s  nicest  skill  to  enchant 
while  it  teaches  and  strengtliens,  w  ithout  the  necessity 
to  deceive  or  seduce,  we  are  furnished  for  the  duties 
and  conflicts  of  life,  far  beyond  the  limited  tieachings’ 
of  actual  obscrvaiion* 

l^ius  endow  ed  and  liiljiclled,  the  liunian  soul  otight 
not,  and  indeed  cannot  be  restrained  of  its  heaven- 
gifted  liberties,  either  by  the  acerbity  of  misjudging 
sanctity,  the  (•old  conceits  of  false  philosophy,  or  the 
sordid  selfishm'ss  of  earthy-mindedness. 

The  argument  which  w'c  would  raise  upon  this  view 
of  our  mental  structure,  and  the  inference  we  derive 
from  its  irrepressible  Umdencies,  is  that,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  “  whatever  is,  is  right;”  by  which  we  mean 
that  the  human  constitution  is  the  handy- work  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  and’ that  its  endowments  indicat4^  clearly  the  in¬ 
tention  of  their  bestowal ;  or  in  other  words,  wherever 
a  faculty — intellectual,  moral,  or  sensitive — is  found, 
its  mere  existence  i*  a  divine  warrant  for  its  exercise; 
subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  necessary  to  har¬ 
monize  the  various  faculties  of  each  individual,  and 
establish  and  maintain  the  righteous  and  beneficent  re- 
ItAtions  of  every  creature  to  every  other,  and  of  all  to 
the  sovereignly  of  the  Supreme.  By  natural  liberty 
wf  mean  the  right  of  free  use,  restrained  only  by  our 


» 

moral  obligations.  Moral  freedom,  in  our  understand¬ 
ing,  involves  and  implies  the  due  subjugation  of  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  heart  to  its  superiors,  as  of  the 
low'er  instincts  and  passions  to  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellectual  powers,  adjusting  the  relative  rank  of 
each  by  the  breadth  of  its  range  and  the  w'orth  of  its 
proper  object.  Thus — the  animal  instincts  and  selfish 
afTeclions  respect  only  our  individual  w’ants;  wc  may 
rightfully  indulge  them;  but  in  rigid  subordination  to 
the  social  sentiments,  whose  range  is  wider  as  they 
rise  in  the  dignity  of  their  objects  and  the  extent  of 
their  application,  by  a  beautiful  gradation,  from  mere 
amenity  of  manners  up  to  universal  benevolence,  and 
thence  again  through  the  still  grander  and  holier  scale 
of  religious  afifections,  till  the  perfection  of  our  nature 
is  reached  in  the  crowding  capacity  for  evangelical  de¬ 
votion.  None  of  all  these  primitive  powers,  from  the 
low'est  to  the  highest,  w'cre  given  to  be  extinguished, 
but  were  all  bestowed  in  their  varied  excellency,  by 
Infinite  Wisdom,  to  accomplish  our  happiness  and  llis 
high  purposes,  under  llie  direction  of  exalted  reason¬ 
ing  Dow’ers,  to  w’hose  natural  means  of  know’ledge  He 
has  superadded  the  unerring  light  of  revelation. 

The  application  of  these  view’s  to  works  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  as  to  every  other  range  of  mind,  is  easy,  and 
the  conclusion  must  he  clear  that  works  produced  by, 
and  addressed  to  the  imagination  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
demned  merely  because  they  are  fictitious  in  their  nar¬ 
rative,  but  must  be  approved  or  condemned  by  their 
tendency  and  rtesign.  Novels  that  are  “  injudicious  in 
their  plan,  absurd  and  extravagant  in  execution,  use¬ 
less  or  destructive  in  their  issues,”  and  such  are  the 
majority  of  the  myriads  that  have  been  published,  fall 
fairly  under  the  sw’eeping  censure  of  correct  taste  and 
sonnd  morality.  The  least  exceptionable  of  these  are 
no  better  than  so  many  seductive  sources  of  mental 
dissipation  and  moral  palsy.  Thousands  of  them  do 
shocking  disservice  to  their  silly  devourers,  by  render¬ 
ing  plain  unvarnished  misery  contemptible  to  their 
sickly  sensibilities,  which  they  have  abused  and  ex¬ 
hausted  upon  the  ridiculous  distresses  of  ranting  fools 
and  puppies  of  both  genders.  Intoxicated  with  trashy 
sentimentalism,  their  fancy  is  juggled  into  lunatic  im¬ 
becility  by  highly  wrought  daubings  of  preposterous 
refinement  and  impossible  fortunes  ;  and  the  fledgeling 
victims  are  rendered  absurdly  w  retched,  because  their 
visionary  w’orld  reflects  disgust  and  contempt  upon  the 
contrasted  moagrencss  of  incident  and  meanness  of 
circumstances  that  make  np  their  real  e.’tpeiience. 
Others,  and  they  are*  v^ry  numerous,  become  diabolh 
rally  pernicious  by  the  ^restitution  of  gCnius  and  fhaV 
to  the  unholy  work  of  corrupting  purity  of  senthnent 
and  sincerity  of  character,  and  substituting  intellec¬ 
tual  elevation,  fantastic  sentiment's  of  honor,  and  re¬ 
fined  licentiousness,  in  tlie  place  of  meek^yed  charily, 
domestic  dnty,  and  religibus  integrity.  To  describe 
these  is  better  than  to  name  them.-  They  may  all  be 
know’n  by  the  mental  intoxication  they  produce,  and 
the  ungenial  tone  of  sentiment  and  feeling  they  infuse. 
If  a  hook  disturbs  the  heart’s  own  harmony,  arrays 
pride,  passion  and  ambition  against  our  peace,  pro¬ 
duces  discontent  with  our  lot  and  unfits  us  for  the  every 
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duties  of  social  life*  it  is  hostile  to  human  happi-  I 
ness  and  a  foe  to  that  wisdom  w  hich  is  first  pure  | 
then  peaceful,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of| 
qiercy  and  good  fruits,”  The  higher  its  rangp  of 
thought,  the  nobler  will  he  its  victims  and  the  more 
disastrous  its  issues.  The  potency  of  intellect  and 
command  of  passion  that  are  called  into  play  give  only 
a  more  fearful  ability  to  destroy,  bestowing  the  strength 
of  wing  and  pervading  vision  of  the  imperial  eagle 
upon  the  malign  agency  of  evil,  and  the  prey  is  only 
fhe  more  dazzled  hy  the  blended  sublimity  and  daring 
of  the  elevation,  and  tlie  more  blinded  to  the  distance 
of  departure  from  true  security.  13y  such  aids  the 
monstrous  splendours  of  pagan  philosophy,  W'edded  to 
immortal  song,  are  enabled  to  overshadow  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  w  ildness  with  power 
past  into  shade  the  dignjty  and  majesty  of  sacred  truth — 
the  pow'er  of  poetry  is  used  to  kindle  enthusiasm  into 
a  rage  of  rapture,  and  the  infatuated  devotee,  mistak¬ 
ing  giddiness  for  grandeur,  knows  not  that  he  has  his 
extacies  in  a  licentious  heaven.  Against  all  that  in- 
toxicaU;s  and  seduces  from  the  path  of  simple  virtue 
and  pure  peace — from  Hotaer  ilown  to  P*^sraeli — 
against  the  gifted  idolaters  of  infidel  pl^ilosophy,  and 
especial  1}'  against  th^  adepts  of  that  school  of  mofal 
necromancy  which  labors  to 

**M:ike  vice  pleasing  and  domnaliun  shine.’* 
though  they  rank  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  of  genius,  we  w'ould  war  with  a  zeal  as 
strong  as  virtue  and  religion  require  of  their  votaries. 

But  regarding  the  powers,  that  are  thus  perverted, 
as  the  noblest  of  our  intellectual  make,  and  eminently 
capable  of  exerting  th^  happiest  influences  upon  both 
the  head  and  the  heart,  and  having  both  witnessed  and 
felt  the  profit  which  their  productions  can  afford,  we 
may  not,  without  betraying  a  high  trust,  denounce  at 
one  wide  sweep,  the  whole  department  of  imaginative 
literature.  When  a  writer,  who  aims  at  correcting  the 
manners,  bjassing  the  understanding  aright,  and  train¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  heart  to  flow  healthfully  in 
their  natural  channels,  adopts  the  form  of  a  novel  as 
the  medium  of  such  worthy  ends,  w'e  unhesitatingly 
hail  him  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  feel  as  fearlessly 
cordial  in  the  approbation  w  e  bestow'  as  w'e  should  in 
commending  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  the  charms  of 
literature  ip  any  other  guise ;  and,  moreover,  w'e  are 
ever  the  more  hopeful  of  good  to  a  large  and  interest¬ 
ing  class  of  readers,  froni  a  work  that  combines  the 
sobered  attractiops  of  poetica}  diction,  fruthful  por¬ 
traiture,  and  imaginative  interest  with  the  abstract  ex¬ 
cellency  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  wu  owe  more  of  our  know*- 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  character  to  the  poets  and 
prose  writers  who  have  employed  the  aids  of  fiction  in 
the  mechanism  of  their  teachings,  than  to  all  who  have 
professedly  and  formally  labored  in  the  science  of  the 
mind. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples,  and  this  is  true  to  the  extent  of  its  capabil¬ 
ities  ;  but  how'  seldom  can  this  **  reverend  chronicler” 
pf  great  men  and  inigtity  deeds  be  made  to  deserve 


from  the  million,  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  W  al¬ 
ter  Scott’s  historical  novels  by  Dr.  Adam  ('larke,  w  ith 
a  justice  alike  remarkable  for  its  liberality  and  coura¬ 
geous  candour.  In  his  sermon  upon  **  Paul’s  Glory¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  “Scott  carries  you  through  nature  and 
facts  to  the  sources  w  hence  history  should  originate  ; 
and  raises  up  not  only  the  rfeolUctwns  of  putt  n*en/8, 
hut  placeayoM  by  inimitable  description  in  the  midst  cf 
generations  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  w  honi, 
in  your  presence,  he  causes  to  transact  all  the  avoc*.- 
tions  of  Bieir  respective  situations  in  life,  and  exhibit 
all  the  peculiaritit'S  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
times,  with  the  w  hole  train  of  thitJeing  and  feeling 
w  hich  gave  them  birth.  Such  writers  as  tliese,  (Scott 
and  Brooke)  shall  have,  from  posterity  at  least,  their 
just  meed  of  praise ;  and  of  the  general  tenor  of  their 
w'orks,  their  authors  need  never  be  ashamed.”  The 
iptelligent  reader  will  readily  join  in  thjs  w  ell  merited 
eulogy  of  that  unrivalled  w  riter,  and  we  doubt  not,  re¬ 
spond  to  the  wish  that  he  had  w  riiten  ovef  the  whole 
tract  of  history  and  redeemed  the  iiR^agre  record  of 
human  evpnts  from  the  unprofitable  burrepness  of  mere 
chronological  accuracy.  The  dull  register  pf  names, 
events,  and  dates  may  indulge  the  curiosity  of  the  an¬ 
tiquarian  and  foster  the  pride  of  know  ledge,  but  as  it 
regards  its  practical  utility,  for  the  most  part,  |t  affords 
ps  but  the  skeleton  of  story ;  whjch  owes  nearly  all 
jts  highest  value  to  the  genius  of  such  authors  as 
&>cott,  who,  by  the  license  of  their  art,  fill  up  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  details  and  perfect  the  presentment,  till  it  en¬ 
ters,  as  it  were,  into  our  very  experience,  to  yield,  if 
we  will,  all  the  benefits  of  actual  observation.  A  modo 
of  instruction,  so  valpable  for  all  the  best  purposes  of 
human  improvement,  could  not  escape  the  active  zeal 
of  those  who  w  ould  make  all  things  work  for  the  good 
of  men,  aqd  accordingly  we  have  many  noble  instances 
in  which  fictitious  narrative  is  made  the  vehicle  cf 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  occasions  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  mysteries  of  character,  so  successfully, 
that  t)iey  will  hold  their  place  in  classic  literature  and 
be  ministeis  of  great  good,  w  hile  the  language  lives 
in  w  hich  they  are  w  ritten. 

This  class  of  w  ritings  has  also  a  very  high  utility 
on  account  of  the  unlimited  resources  it  affords  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  artificial  experience  of  all  possible 
and  probable  positions  and  circumstances  that  may 
await  the  reader, familiarizing  him  in  imagination  with 
unarrived  eyents,  emergencies,  and  duties,  and  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  his  tranquil  reflections  with  a  vividness, 
near  enough  to  reality  to  invite  tlie  earnest  decisions  of 
his  head  and  heart,  but  happily  relieved  of  that  press¬ 
ing  and  imperative  urgency  that  arouses  passion  and 
disturbs  reason,  thus  ekeing  out  the  defects  of  history 
and  personal  observation,  whtch  are  confessedly  too 
poor  in  e^amples  for  practical  application  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  events  of  every  day  life,  and  tuniishing  by  the 
handicraft  of  imagination  the  means  of  profitable  and 
disciplinary  preparation  for  future  achievement.  The 
man  w  ho  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  act  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  never  "before  grouped  even  in  his 
imagination,  is  likely  to  play  his  unstudied  part  but 
poorly ;  and  he  w  ho  has  ouly  the  theorems  of  conduct 
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for  hi8  ji^idance,  will,  at  the  rqoment  of  need,  lack  all 
that  promptitude,  resolution,  and  fimiliarity  that  an 
enlarj^ed  experience,  or  in  default  of  this,  a  veteran 
imagination  might  supply. 

In  the  department  of  ethical  didactics,  also,  the  no¬ 
velist’s  resources  are  peculiarly  rich,  having  the  ca¬ 
pacity,  by  the  aid  of  lively  representation  and  graphic 
description,  to  convert  the  reader  into  an  observer,  and 
by  a  harmless  guile  add  the  lorcc  of  example  to  the 
persuasions  and  instructions  ol  moral  truth.  The  dif- 
fefence,  we  conceive,  between  disquisitions  on  duty 
and  the  effhet  of  the  novolial’s  tllusions  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  betw'cen  merely  knowing  what  w^  should  do, 
and  observing  its  practicability  and  beauty  in  a  living 
example;  and  in  addition  to  the  force  of  sympathetic 
|(nitaUon  which,  by  these  means,  may  be  most  effect¬ 
ually  con^manded,  the  whole  vigor  of  trained  resolu¬ 
tion  and  haVitual  virtue  is  added,  far  beyond  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  actual  experience. 

In  the  yojiimes  before  us,  the  fable  is  nothing— -^it 
is  a  Hlory  almost  without  an  incident;  there  are  no 
surprises ;  the  events  are  in  no  wise  connected  with 
general  history,  and  they  borrow  no  interest  from  the 
marvellous  or  imposing;  there  are  no  humorists,  rakes, 
or  ^ffians  in  the  tale ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  only  a 
marriage  or  turn  which  \\\c.  reader  has  foreseen  from 
the  moment  the  characters  are  introduced,  A  simple 
picture  of  village  life, — a  lively  reproduction  of  every 
body’s  experience,  taken  fVom  nature  by  the  daguerro- 
scope  of  genius.  The  arrival  of  a  new'  doctor,  a  vil¬ 
lage  uproar  about  the  old  one,  and  the  well  timed  in¬ 
terference  of  an  epidemic  fever,  embrace  all  the  terrors 
and  tumults  of  the  tale,  and  yet,  the  tide  of  story  is  a 
full  one,  with  a  very  respectable  rapidity  of  current, 
pnd  depth  and  strength  enough  to  float  the  reader’s  so¬ 
licitude  and  sympathy  in  a  degree  that  sufficiently  in¬ 
volves  liioi  in  the  fortunes  of  the  favorites,  and  enlists 
his  strength  of  fl'eling  in  the  good  cause  of  suffering 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  arouses  just  the  w’hole- 
Bome  amount  of  indignation  against  the  marplot  of  the 
piece.  *rhe  life  and  nature — the  vraivinhiance  of  the 
wholp,  is  achieved  by  an  admirable  impersonation  of 
the  virtues  and  vices  attributed  to  the  parties.  Char¬ 
acter  is  distinctly  and  definitely  delineated,  and  that 
so  successfully  that  the  reader  unconsciously  invests 
each  cluster  of  attribuU'S  w  ith  a  body  and  a  form  which 
he  w  ould  recognise  in  a  croud,  and  yet  he  is  surprised 
to  find  that  tho  author  has  not  described  the  air, 
dress,  or  personal  appearance  of  a  single  character  in 
the  story ;  we  are  given  to  know  only  that  one  lady  is 
inort;'  beautiful  thaTi  her  sister,  and  that  a  third  is 
liirjto,  nevertheless  the  whole  dranuiits  persomr  live,  in 
t!ie  sentiments  which  they  utter  and  the  acts  they  per¬ 
form,  and  appear,  to  the  eye  of  our  fancy,  as  familiar 
as  old  acquaintances,  and  very  like  some,  whom  we 
understand  all  the  h{‘ttrr  for  studying  their  counterfieit 
copies  in  Derrhrook. 

The  success  of  our  autliorf  ss  in  thus  identifying  her 
characters  is  the  more  creditable,  Ural  she  gives  them 
no  cecenuicities,  no  catch  phrases,  no  peculiarities  of 
dialect  or  style — a  trick  by  which  some  rf  the  trade 
contrive  to  label  their  pi^'tiires  so  plainly  that  every 


one  must  know,  by  the  slang,  fustian,  and  cant  which 
the  daubers  adopt,  what  sort  of  an  animal  they  are  Irv¬ 
ing  to  paint;  but  here  w'e  have  clear  and  instructive 
distinctions  without  any  of  those  broad,  hard  featured 
differences  which  it  requires  but  little  skill  to  draw. 
The  design  is,  in  every  sense,  unexceptionable,  and  the 
execution  and  finish  of  its  minutise  most  happy.  In 
dialogue  and  dilemma  it  is  nearly  faultless.  The  vil- 
lage  gossip  is  capital,  and  the  rivalries  of  the  sets  that 
can  afford  to  be  fine  as  well  as  their  neighberrs,  are  so 
well  displayed  that  the  points  of  conflict  loose  their 
natural  insignificance,  and  take  that  true  importance, 
which  human  folly  and  passion  acquire  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  exert  upon  happiness,  however  frivolous  the 
causes  may  be  which  excite  them. 

Mrs.  Rowland  and  Mrs.  Grey  are  the  wives  of  two 
partners  in  prosperous  trade ;  they  each  have  a  young 
family  that  affords  them  multiplied  occasions  of  con¬ 
trast  and  causes  of  conflict,  and  the  best  feelings  of 
maternity  are  coupled  with  the  personal  vanity  and  os¬ 
tentation  of  each  of  the  belligerents.  Mrs.  Rowiand, 
of  the  two,  has  the  more  tact  and  the  higher  preten¬ 
sions  ;  she  can  muster  m6re  family  and  boasts  a  line¬ 
age,  the  least  bit  in  the  world  better  than  her  rival; 
above  all,  she  has  a  marriageable  brother,  and  the  hero 
of  the  tale.  Dr.  Hope,  who  is  the  lion  of  the  Deer- 
brookers,  she  presumes  to  count  among  her  eflfectives. 
Mrs.  Grey  is,  early  in  the  story,  reinforced  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  who  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  tnimp  cards  in  the  game  of  fashionable  warfare 
that  is  being  played  by  both  parties  with  at  least 
equal  earnestness.  The  story  advances, — the  vario'js 
resources  of  village  display  are  enlisted,  and  the  cam¬ 
paigns  are  conducted  as  women  only  can  manage,  and 
woman  alone  can  imagine  or  describe.  The  Misses 
Ibbotson,  the  one  particularly  charming  and  the  other 
estimable  for  all  that  makes  up  our  highest  conception 
of  female  excellence,  give  Mrs.  (irey  decided  advan¬ 
tages.  The  brother  of  Mrs.  Row'land  and  Dr.  Hope, 
without  any  intention  of  enlisting  under  either  banner, 
nevertheless,  give  and  grace  the  triumph  of  Mrs. 
Grey,  for  it  happens  that  the  sisters  under  her  care 
an*  absolutely  irresistible,  and  the  beaux  are  constant¬ 
ly  in  attendance,  devising  and  doing  elegant  and  agree¬ 
able  tilings  which  bring  large  harvests  of  glory  to  the 
Grey  faction,  and  inflict  a  corresponding  amount  of 
disappointment  and  provocation  upon  Mrs.  Rowland. 
Both  the  gentlemen  begin  early  to  show  premonitory 
symptoms  of  love  for  Margaret,  the  plainer  of  the  sis¬ 
ters;  Hester,  the  beauty,  falls  insensibly  in  love  with 
the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  falls  into  a  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility  from  his  horse,  and  all  the  falls  are  understood 
by  the  parties  affected,  when  they  begin  to  hurl. 
Hester  not  only  discovers  for  herself  that  she  is  in  love, 
when  the  Doctor  is  supposed  to  he  killed,  but  she  dis¬ 
covers  it  also  to  Mrs.  (irey,  \\ho  is  one  of  those  kind, 
good  natured  people  that  are  ever  ready  to  give  “good 
advice”  to  ever}’  body,  either  for  “wrath  or  conscirnce 
sake;”  and  she  carries  the  secret  to  Hope,  when  he 
recovers.  The  Doctor,  as  given,  is  a  noble  conception 
and  a  masterly  drawing  of  manliness  and  refinement, 
ftTregtli  nr.d  grntlerrps.  prr.ctieal  sense  and  cultivated 
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iniellect,  virtue  and  true  piety  combined*  and  all  these 
excellencies  so  blended  and  tempered  by  courtesy  and 
modesty  that  his  address  is  irresistible  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  unbounded.  In  the  strife  between  inclination  and 
generosity  toward  the  captivated  beauty,  he  does  what 
a  good  man  is  always  in  danger  of  doing— he  leans 
from  his  uprightness  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  vir¬ 
tue’s  side,  because  it  is  clearly  free  from  selfishness, 
and  commits  the  one  error  of  his  life;  he  resolves  to 
sacrifice  his  fondest  hopes  to  her  happiness  whom  he 
may  have  beguiled,  unconsciously,  into  expectations 
which  he  never  designed  to  awaken — he  marries  Hes¬ 
ter  ihougli  he  loves  Margaret,  and  honestly  sets  him¬ 
self  to  the  fearful  task  of  weeding  from  his  heart  his 
cherished  but  now  criminal  affection.  His  wife,  w’ho 
has  always  been  a  nursling,  is  an  example  of  a  noble 
nature  spoiled  by  indulgence ;  one  that  is  unamiable 
though  innocent,  and  to  whom  nothing  can  give  per¬ 
manent  tranquility,  because  cursed  w  ith  a  morhid  sen¬ 
sibility  that  know  s  no  medium  between  agony  and  ec- 
stacy.  Margaret  resides  w'ith  this  ill-matched  pair,  and 
her  presence,  but  too  dangerous  in  itself,  only  iiicrea- 
ses  Hope’s  difficulties  in  the  trying  task  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  by  exhibiting,  in  glaring  contrast,  the  defects 
of  character  and  temper  in  the  object  to  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  transfer  his  affections.  From  this 
dangerous  predicament  the  skilful  authoress  delivers 
the  parties  by  a  most  happy  resort  to  the  “  sw'eot  uses 
of  adversity.”  A  cruel  reverse  of  circumstances  oc¬ 
curs.  Mrs.  Row'land,  who  cannot  forgive  Hope’s  de¬ 
sertion  from  her  party,  by  “  marrying  so  decidedly  in¬ 
to  the  Grey  family,”  as  she  phrases  his  offence,  car¬ 
ries  over  all  her  resentments  against  her  rival,  embit¬ 
tered  by  “this  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  to  her  old  protege, 
and  succeeds  in  awakening  a  perfect  storm  of  wrath 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  country  peo¬ 
ple.  A  thousand  rumors  are  set  afloat,  charges  of 
malpractice,  violations  of  the  grave’s  sanctity  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection,  and  ruthless  and  cruel  surgical 
operations  performed  with  a  view  to  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  and  pecuniary  gain.  The  mischief  works— con- 
fldence  and  affection  are  generally  wiihdrawrn;  politi¬ 
cal  strife  contributes  the  maximum  of  its  malignity 
and  means ;  and  the  rebound  of  personal  popularity, 
rendered  furious  by  the  supposed  abuse  of  former  con¬ 
fidence  and  affection,  and  aggravated  by  the  horror 
that  superstitious  ignorance  always  lends  to  ill-defined 
crimes  against  nature  and  religion,  at  last  arrives  at 
an  open  explosion,  and  the  Doctor  is  regularly  mobbed; 
his  practice  falls  off;  Mrs.  Rowland  introduces  a  new’ 
Doctor,  and  Hope  is  ruined,  even  to  the  brink  of  star¬ 
vation.  But  “  tribulation  wrorketh  patience”  in  Mrs. 
Hope.  The  real  excellencies  of  her  character  are 
thrown  up  to  the  surface,  by  the  earthquake  that  has 
engulphed  the  prosperity  of  her  family.  Her  deep  de¬ 
votion  to  her  husband  that  had  been  over-exacting, 
when  mere  trifles  were  all  that  concerned  or  could  af¬ 
fect  her,  shines  out  most  gloriously  in  peril  and  suffer¬ 
ing;  and  when  the  storm  clears  away,  Hope  finds  his 
home,  not  indeed  a  restored  Kden  of  early  bliss,  hut  a 
more  permanent  heaven  of  tried,  cultivated,  and  re- 
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This  long  stretch  of  story  is  full  of  excellent  portrai¬ 
ture  and  probable  incident,  and  is  moreover  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  instruction  it  affords.  In  the  characU'r  of 
Hope  w  e  have  the  virtues  of  patience.  Justice,  courage, 
and  cheerful  and  generous  endurance,  beautifully  illus- 
tiated.  He  is  tried  at  home  and  tempted  abroad — as¬ 
sailed  by  the  moat  serious  and  considerable  evils,  and 
annoyed  w  ith  all  that  is  perplexing  in  the  trifles  that 
fret  and  harass  poor  humanity  w  ith  all  the  advantage  of 
their  being  singly  too  contemptible  to  arouse  virtue  and 
courage  to  resistance,  and  yet  too  numerous  to  be  con- 
trolcd  or  escaped — a  host  of  lilliputian  invincibles  that 
sting  and  madden  their  giant  victim,  till  at  last  he  fairly 
yields  himself  a  prisoner  and  becomes  a  spectacle  of  ab- 
snrd  and  ridiculous  defeat.  But  “in  all  these  things 
Hope  offends  not  with  his  lips”  nor  relaxc's  his  rigor 
of  self-control,  but  lives  on  in  the  gloom  of  disaster, 
like  the  virtue  from  w  hich  he  has  his  name,  for  the 
issues  of  righteousness  and  patient  w  ell-doing.  The 
reader  admires  and  catches  the  sympathetic  emotions 
of  virtue,  w’hile  he  g-azes  on  such  goodness;  he  grows 
habituated  to  the  resolves  of  lofty  integrity,  and  de¬ 
rives  the  wholesome  conviction  that  after  all,  tlie  eco¬ 
nomy  of  this  life  is  ruled  in  harmony  with  justice  and 
duty. 

Maria,  the  lame  girl,  is  at  once  a  sufferer  and  a  sage. 
Adversity,  concentrating  all  its  strength  for  a  single 
blow’,  has  cast  her  down,  from  the  budding  proinisi*  of 
her  girlhood  into  poverty,  orphanage,  and  personal  de¬ 
formity.  8he  is  helpless  and  dependent,  with  the 
noblest  soul  that  ever  suffered  the  imprisonment  of 
physical  infirmity  and  social  exile.  She  is  the  teach¬ 
er  of  the  children  of  the  two  rival  families,  and  must 
in  her  little  sphere  display  the  resolution  and  truth 
that  the  strife  of  empires  would  demand,  without  any 
of  the  aids  that  virtue  is  apt  to  derive  from  the  splen¬ 
dor  and  importance  of  its  toils  and  conflicts,  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  world,  or  the  sustaining  hope  of  adequate 
utility.  How  nobly  and  quietly  she  plays  the  angel 
in  the  solitude  of  her  hopeless  loneliness — no  quarrel¬ 
ing  with  her  restraints  though  they  leave  nothing  for 
enjoyment  but  what  the  soul  makes  for  itself — a  lone¬ 
liness  of  heart,  that  had  once  loved  but  is  forbidden  to 
hope— a  loneliness  of  personal  confinement  that  shuts 
out  the  happiness  of  life  and  nature,  tow  ards  w  hich 
her  tastes  and  sympathies  are  ever  gushing — a  loneli¬ 
ness  of  condition  that  cuts  her  off  from  the  comforts  of 
kindred  and  the  solace  of  society.  Yet  her  temper  is 
sweetness  and  her  affections  fervency.  Her  heavy 
trials  have  proved  only  the  discipline  of  her  cter, 
and  she  lives  on  for  the  good  of  others  as  fr^tlently 
and  hopefully  as  if  she  herself  were  still  ccnnccted 
W’ith  the  world  by  the  reciprocated  sympathies  of  life — 
A  picture  of  gentleness,  patience,  and  sanctity— *A  pos¬ 
sible,  a  veritable  existence,  witli  which  our  prejudice 
and  passions  have  no  strife,  melting  into  the  heart  it 
has  subdued,  and  sweetly  incorporating  with  its  pur¬ 
est  affections. 

But  the  character  which  we  regard  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  that  which  is,  in  our  judgment, 
drawn  with  the  nicest  skill,  and  discovers  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  observation  of  real  life,  is  Mrs.  Row  land.  What 
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a  rare  pleasure  Miss  Martineau  has  ((ivcn  to  many  a 
poor  fellow,  who  has  a  reason  for  the  relish,  hy  sliow'* 
ingf  up  this  specimen  of  a  species  that  may  be  found 
at  lar^t^  almost  anywhere,  but  has  never  before  been 
exhibited  in  the  novelist's  menan^ric.  She  is  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  w’ith  four  or  five  childcn  to  talk,  scold, 
brai(  and  fret  about,  as  may  best  suit  the  company  and 
circumstances,  she  loves  them  with  ari  overstrained 
tenderness  that  sprinf^s  well  enough  from  the  fountain 
of  the  maternal  instincts,  hut  is  mixed  up  and  muddied 
immediately,  w'ith  the  selhshness,  vanity,  and  prepos¬ 
terous  refinement  that  make  up  a  large  part  of  her 
character.  Incapable  of  any  other  natural  affection, 
she  divides  with  them  her  very  identity ;  and  by  a  per- 
versioit  that  is  a  sort  of  necessity  with  such  natures, 
she  converts  them  into  so  many  additional  occasions 
of  tporal  oblitiuity,  and  is  only  the  worse  inember  of 
society  for  being  so  much  a  mother.  Her  husband  is 
a  good  conditioned,  upright,  gentlemanly  man;  he  un¬ 
derstands  her  perfectly,  and  upon  the  whole,  manages 
her  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow.  Up  cannot  amend 
nor  effectually  control,  and  will  not  quarrel  with  her; 
occasionally,  when  “endurance  ceases  to  he  a  virtup” 
and  loses  even  the  doubtful  quality  of  prudence,  he 
check-mates  her  by  the  exertion  of  an  authority  which 
she  is  compelled  to  obey.  In  his  conduct,  she  has  be¬ 
fore  hex,  every  day,  plain  and  practical  instruction  in 
all  the  virtues  and  proprieties  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  bui  is  unhappily  incapable  of  cither  understand¬ 
ing  the  le98on  aright,  or  relishing  it  if  she  did.  Though 
bom  of  respectable  parents  and  reared  in  good  society, 
her  tastps  are  essentiallv  vulgar,  slightly  concealed  by 
a  thin  veneer  of  decorous  formalities.  She  has  all  the 
lower  passions  and  sentiments  of  human  nature  in  a 
high  degree  of  activity,  w’ith  just  intellect  enough  to 
direct  them,  and  her  sagacity  is  never  otherw  ise  em¬ 
ployed!  Some  notions  of  refinement  are  added ;  but 
in  her  gross  conceptions,  it  consists  of  those  conven¬ 
tional  forms  and  airs  that  distinguish  the  fashionable 
rich  from  the  poor.  As  she  never  put  herself  to  any 
other  school,  of  course  her  aims  are  not  at  real  excel¬ 
lence,  and  she  would  be  equally  proud  of  any  thing 
and  every  thing  that  wears  the  stamp  of  fashion.  She 
acknowledges  no  rule  of  conduct  but  her  owm  inclina¬ 
tion,  modified  a  little  by  coarse  conceptions  of  gentili¬ 
ty,  and  no  restraints  of  temper  but  such  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes.  Her 
true  character  is  illiherality  of  sentiment — mean  and 
malignant  pride  of  pretension,  without  any  of  the  giace 
of  feminine  nobleness — destitution  of  tnith-rtyranni- 
cal  severity  of  temper  w’ithoui  any  leaning  towards 
tenderness, — and  only  not  hypocritical  because  too 
blunt  of  sensibility  to  practice  concealment  except  for 
the  achievement  of  extraordinary  villanies,  and  altor 
gether  too  gross  in  sentiment  to  aim  at  a  character  for 
excellencies  which  she  cannot  appreciate.  Yet  in  the 
world's  opinion  she  is  a  lady,  in  virtue  of  her  wealth, 
rank,  and  arrogance,  though  as  truly  vulgar  in  her  ap¬ 
prehension  of  other  people's  motives  and  characters  as 
ill  the  constitution  of  her  own.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  she  is  active,  and  earnest  too,  in  the  offices  of  fash¬ 
ionable  charity;  neighborly  in  the  intercourse  of  socie¬ 


ty;  w’arm  in  the  interests  of  her  parly  apd  Ijer  pris, 
and  perfectly  orthodox  in  all  the  established  decencies 
of  religion;  and  what  is  more — she  is  hardly  in  any 
degn^  conscious  of  meanness  and  gujit,  for  the  siinplt; 
reason  that  her  law  of  conduct  is  derived  solely  from 
her  own  impulses,  and  of  course,  she  is  scarcely  ever 
visited  by  remorse.  If  she  gives  currency  to  false¬ 
hoods  that  crush  the  very  hearts  of  her  victims,  it  ia 
at  the  bidding  of  feelings  that  are  never  questioned, 
and  for  purposes  that  are  right  hocapse  ||iey  are  the 
dominant  interest  of  the  hour.  Pride  and  passion, 

only,  are  consulted  about  the  eud ;  and  the  means _ 

why — they  are  necessary  to  that  end,  and  the  fools  she 
has  in  hand  can  be  nianaged  jnno  other  w  ay ;  apd  this 
is  the  w  hole  process  of  thought  and  feeling  in  her  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  plot  that  contemplates  and  rests  upon 
the  very  virtues  of  others,  only  to  make  them  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture.  It  is  ever  a  light  matter  to  crucily 
feelings  that  one  does  not  possess,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  rightly  comprehend;  moreover,  the  papis  inflicted 
upon  the  hated  and  despised  are  never  felt  to  be  cruel¬ 
ty,  hy  those  w'ho  limit  their  benevolence  and  justice 
to  their  own  caste  or  rank.  A  “  man  of  honor,"  for 
instance,  w  ill  feel  real  compunction  for  a  ipere  breaph 
of  etiquette,  and  yet  endures  no  remorse  for  starving  a 
tradesman,  or  shooting  his  friend.  Why  should  he? 
Sin  pothing  else  than  transgression  of  the  law  ;  but 
these  Uungs  arc  not  crimes  in  his  creed. 

Men  who  estimate  the  moral  pleasures  and  pains  of 
others  by  the  standard  of  their  own,  know’  nothing  of 
the  true  philosophy  of  human  character,  and  hence  the 
mistaken  maxim,  that  vice  is  i:^  ow  n  punishment,  and 
that  conscience  avenges  every  offence  against  morality. 
On  the  contrary,  revenge  is  sweet  to  many  a  heart  in 
the  infliction,  and  even  when  reviewed  upon  a  death¬ 
bed  is  looked  upon  as  justice — indeed,  every  sort  of 
crime  is  really  compatible  enough  with  every  sort  of 
virtue  except  its  clearly  perceived  antagonist,  and  in 
the  character  of  those  who  are  governed  partly  by 
pride,  partly  hy  passion,  and,  in  indifferent  matters, 
partly  hy  moral  law,  any  combination  of  heterogeneous 
feelings  and  opiniops  may  dwell  together.  A  man 
cannot  at  once  be  devout  and  undevout,  but  he  can  be 
a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  aud  at  the  same 
time  a  cruel,  ungenerous,  and  unjust  man  ;  he  may  be 
courteous  and  kind  to  his  equals,  and  yet  rigorous  and 
unsparing  of  his  inferiors  ;  he  may  be  honest  in  money 
matters,  and  at  the  same  time  a  common  slanderer. 
Kvery  one  has  really  seen  these  things,  but  too  many 
of'nislook  only  upon  one  side  of  the  case  and  regard 
the  other  as  sheer  pretence  and  hypocrisy,  because  in 
our  own  creed  some  vices  are  held  to  be  incompatible 
with  any  virtue.  Miss  Martineau  understands  huiuap 
nature  much  better.  In  the  character  of  Mrs.  How¬ 
land  she  has  draw  n  a  livinv  likeness  of  a  cold-blooded, 
hard-baked  specimen  of  human  clay,  that  might  pass 
in  society  for  an  age,  as  a  very  respectable  woman, 
although  destitute  of  sensibility,  integrity,  and  truth  ; 
one  that  lies  and  hates  “  upon  instinct ;"  and  for  all 
this,  is  as  l|Ule  of  a  hypocrite  in  her  general  conduct, 
and  as  unconscious  of  the  arts  and  aims  of  intentional 
wickedness  as  the  ptajority  of  even  virtuous  people. 
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Hilt  iiidee^l  there  are  not  a  few  Mrs.  Rowlands  in  good 
society,  who  make  merchandize  of  their  children,  and 
that  for  their  own  good,  too,  merely  because  they  un¬ 
derstand  all  feeitng  to  be  romance,  and  know  no  wor¬ 
thier  motive  for  marriage  than  money — members  of 
charitable  societies,  who  will  clip  a  sixpence  from  the 
scanty  wag'»s  of  extreme  poverty  without  compunc¬ 
tion,  at  the  moment  they  are  planning  new  modes  of 
fashionable  expenditure  —  and  persecute  even  unto 
agony  a  hated  kindred  or  class  of  innocent  persons, 
without  the  least  remorse  ;  aye,  and  sleep  as  soundly, 
too,  as  petrified  vipers  upon  slanders  that  destroy  the 
very  life  of  life,  Kven  virtue  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  a  man’s  ruling  tastes  and  temper  may  be  hated 
for  its  ow'n  sake,  and  piety  despised  for  its  very  holi¬ 
ness.  This  is  scripture  truth.  Then  why  may  not 
vice  without  disguise  become  altogether  lovely  to  per¬ 
verted  and  abused  aflfectionsl  Mrs.  Rowland  is  not  a 
monstrous  conception  of  mere  imagination,  but  the 
true  presentment  of  a  class  that  the  w’orld  would  be  all 
the  better  for  rightly  understanding. 

In  the  final  administration  of  poetical  justice  to  all 
the  characters  in  the  tale,  we  think,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  woman  is  among  the  happiest  efforts  of 
philosophic  authorship.  Her  falsehoods  are,  of  course, 
detected — her  villanies  disclosed — and  her  malice  dis¬ 
appointed.  What  iheni  In  perfect  keeping  wdth  her 
whole  character,  she  neither  retracts  nor  repents,  but, 
swallowed  up  in  the  selfishnesss  of  instinctive  grief 
for  the  death  of  a  daughter,  to  whom  she  has  labored 
for  years  to  transfer  her  own  character,  and  whom  she 
had  dressed  and  drilled  from  infancy  w’ith  exclusive 
reference  to  matrimonial  speculation,  she  acknow¬ 
ledges  a  small  part  of  her  evil  practices,  by  way  of 
bribing  the  Doctor  to  save  her  darling  from  the  grave. 

Kxccllent!  Here  are  no  w'hinings  in  the  halter — no 
conversion  to  humanity  and  moral  integrity  by  the  un¬ 
sanctified  anguish  of  animal  feelings.  Let  justice  do 
her  perfect  work  and  tomb-stones  tell  the  truth  at  least 
in  fiction,  and  we  will  be  in  less  danger  of  mistaking, 
to  our  injury,  the  mere  imbecility  of  exhausted  vice 
for  the  peace  and  gentleness  of  true  repentance ;  for  our 
own  part,  we  believe  that  w'hcn  pain  is  not  understood 
to  be  punishment,  vice  finds  no  purgatory  in  suffering. 
We  are  therefore  pleased  to  find  our  authoress  instead 
of  working  a  miracle  without  authority,  seize  upon  the 
only  dominant  feeling  In  the  case  she  has  in  hand 
which  bears  any  alliance  to  virtue^  and  use  it  legitim¬ 
ately  to  accomplish  the  change  in  Mrs.  Rowland’s  agen¬ 
cy,  which  is  necessary  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  storj’. 

We  commend  this  book  to  the  reader,  and  would 
tempt  to  its  careful  perusal  by  selecting  the  following 
^rom  several  episodical  disquisitfons  that  adorn  the 
work. 

“In  ili*»  of  every  pnient  may  he  seen’  an 

epilomeof  li'i*, — a  «ipht  who^  ronnolation  in  neede«l  at  tiniea, 
peihapj,  by  all.  Which’  of  the  liiile  children  of  a  virtuous 
household  con  conceive  of  his  entering  into  his  pan*nl*s  pur¬ 
suits,  or  inierlering  with  them?  Itow  sorn'd  are  the  study 
nnj  the  office,  the  apparatus  of  a  knowledge  and  a  power 
v.'hich  he  can  only  venerate!  Which  of  these  little  ones 
diTams  of  disturbing  the  cour-c  of  his  parent’s  thought  or 


achievement  f  Which  of  them  conceives  of  the  daily  routine 
of  the  household— its  going  forth  and  coming  in,  its  rising 
and  its  rcst-^liaving  been  ditferent  before  his  birth,  or  that  it 
would  ho  altere«l  hv  his  absence  f  It  is  even  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  hint  when  it  now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is 
dny  thing  set  apart  lor  him, —that  he  has  clothes  and  couch, 
and  that  his  m’oiher  thinks  and  car»*s  for  him.  If  he  lags  be¬ 
hind  in  d  walk,  or  finds  himself  alone  among  iho  iret»s,  ho 
does  not  dn*dm  of  l>eing  missed :  but  home  rises  up  befoiw 
him  as  he  has  always  seen  it— 'his  father  thougiitlul,  his  mother 
occupied,  and  the  rest  gay,  with  lh«  one  ditfei-cnce  of  his  not 
being  there.  Tims  he  lielieves,  ami  has  no  other  trust  than 
in  his  ithriuks  of  iern»r,  for  Iwing  ever  remernhered  more. 
Yet,  all  the  while,  from  tlay  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  withotit 
one  moment’s  intermission,  is  the  provulence  of  his  parent 
around  him',  hriMtding  ovCr  the  workings  of  his  infant  spirit, 
chastening  its  p’assto'ns,  nourishing  its  affia'tions, — now  troub¬ 
ling  it  with  salutory  pain,  now  animating  it  with  even  more 
wlnilesome  deliirht.  All  the  while  is  the  order  of  household 
affairs  regulated  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  iliese  lowly  little 
ones,  though  they  n*gard  it  reverently  Ix'canse  they  cannot 
comprehend  it.  'rh*-y  may  not  know  of  all  this,— how  their 
guardian  bends  over  their  pillow  nightly,  and  lets  no  word  of 
their  careless  talk  drop  unheeded,  hails  every  briglitning  gleam 
of  reason,  and  rcci>rds  every  sob  of  infant  grief,  and  every 
chirp  of  childish  glee, — they  may  not  know  this,  l)eraus**  tliey 
could  not  understand  it  aright,  and  each  little  heart  would  be 
inflateil  with  pride,  each  little  mind  would  lose  the  grace  ami 
purity  of  its  unconsciousness:  hut  the  giianlinnship  is  not  the 
less  real,  constant  and  tender,  for  its  being  unrecognized  by 
its  objects.  As  the  spirit  expands,  and  perceives  that  it  is 
one  of  an  innumerable  family,  it  would  be  in  dang«-r  of  sink¬ 
ing  into  the  despaii  of  loneliness  if  it  were  not  capuhlc  of 

“  belief 

In  mercy  carried  infinite  dogreef 

Beyond  I  he  temlerness  of  human  hearts,  ” 

while  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude  obviates  the  danger 
of  undue  elation.  But,  though  it  is  good  to  be  lowly,  it  be¬ 
hoves  every  one  to  l>e  sensible  of  the  guardianship  of  which 
so  many  evidences  are  around  all  who  ht*eathe.  While  tlie 
world  and  life  roll  on  and  on,  the  feeble  reason  of  the  child  of 
Providence  may  he  at  times  overp’o’wered  with  the  vastness  of 
the  system  amidst  which  he  lives  7  b(ft  his  faith  will  smile  upon 
his  fear,  rebuke  him  for  averting  his  ryes,  and  inlpl^  him  with 
the  thought,  *  Nothing  ran  crush'  nie,  for  I  am  made  for  eter¬ 
nity.  I  will  do,  siiffiT  and  enjoy,' as  my  Father  \VilIs:  and  le< 
the  world  and  life  roll  on!* 

“  Such  is  the  faith  which  supjmrts,  which  alone  can  sup-* 
port,  the  rnany  who,  having  been  whirled  in  the  eddying 
stream  of  Social  affairs,  are  withdrawn,  by  one  cause  or  an¬ 
other,  to  abide,  in  some  still  little  cn'ok,  the  passage  of  the 
mighty  tiite.  The  hroken-ilnwn'itateaman,  who  know4  himself 
to  be  spokt>n  of  ns  politically  d^ad,  and  sees  bis  succi^^scrs  at 
work  huildli^  on  bis  foundations,  without  more  than  a  passing 
thought  on  fvho  had  laboured  Ijefon*  them,  has  need  of  thil 
faith.  .The  oged,  who  find  affairs’  proceeding  at  the  will  of 
the  young  and  hardy,  whatever  the  grey-Kaired  may  think  antf 
say,  have  need  of  this  faith.  5>o  have  the  sick,  wlien  they 
find  none  hut  themselves  disposed  to  look  oh  life  in' the  light 
w  hich  com>^s  from  l)ey«»nd  the  gnivc.  So  have  the  pefsurcuted ,' 
when*  with  or  without  cause,  they  see  themselves  polnt^  at 
in  the  streets;  and  the  despised,  who  find  tbemselvet  neglec-' 
ted,  whichever  way  they  turn.  So  have  the  prosperOQs,  dur¬ 
ing  those  moment  1  which  must  occur  to  all,  when  sympathy 
fails,  and  rneans  to  much-desirrd  ends  are  wanting,  or  when 
satiety  makes  the  spirit  nuim  abroad  in  search  of  something 
hettei  than  it  hat  foun  1.  The  universal,  etenial,  filial  rela- 
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tion,  i«  th«  only  uaiTemnl  an'l  eternal  refuq^.  It  U  the  only 
«>f  royalty  weeping  in  the  inner  cliambcrnf  it*  palace*, 
an  l  of  poverty  dmnpin^  be«i<let  its  oM  hearth.  It  i*  the  glad 
tiding*  preoche  I  to  the  po<»r,  and  in  which  all  nni*t  be  poor  in 
spirit.  If  they  be  i»oor  in  spirit,  itmiiter*  little  what  i*  theii 
external  state,  or  whether  the  world  which  tool*  on  be«ide  or 
over  them,  bo  iho  world  of  a  solar  system,  or  of  a  conquering 
empire,  or  of  n  s-itiJI-soule.l  village. 


HisrJ3iCAL  Skstcttie^  of  Statesms.v,  whi flourished 
ia  the  tine  nf  George  ///.  First  Series;  2  vols.  lly 
IIk.nkv,  Lord  HuouniiAM,  F.  R.  S.  and  Member  of 
tho  Historical  IrtstituUi  of  France,  &c.,  &c. 

No  paj^e  of  British  history  is  more  crowded  with 
important  events,  whether  estimated  in  view  of  the 
moral,  or  political  results  involved  in  them,  than  that 
which  hrin:js  to  our  view’  the  times  of  (ieor^e  III.  It 
w’as  emphatically  the  commencement  of  a  new  era, 
and  In  view  of  the  results  of  systems  established  and 
deeds  performed  and  mixirns  uttered  in  that  age,  it  is 
impossible  that  wo  can  regard  with  indlOTerence  the 
men  whose  agency,  direct  or  indirect,  contributed  to 
the  revolutions  which  characterized  it.  Every  item 
of  history,  therefore,  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
those  times,  must  be  regarded  with  interest.  The 
merely  superficial  observer  can  appreciate  the  results 
of  the  active  agencies  then  in  operation,  but  the  philo¬ 
sophic  and  inijuiring  mind  will  trace  efiects  back  to 
their  causes;  and  in  studying  the  actors  in  connexion 
w'ith  their  acts,  make  itself  master  of  by  far  the  more 
important  part  of  history.  When,  therefore,  some 
Btronir  and  skilful  hand  can  bo  found  to  lift  the  veil 
front  the  men  who  have  given  to  an  age  tho  impress  of 
their 'minds,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  tho  curious 
to  solve  many  a  problem  in  history  which  may  have 
seemed  forever  scaled  to  them  before;  and  by  studying 
closely  the  secret  springs  of  state  machineiy,  make 
themselves  more  familiar  with  events  than  they  could 
be  by  an  acquaintance,  however  thorough,  w  ith  their 
mere  statistical  and  chronological  details.  To  be  mu¬ 
tually  understood,  biography  and  history  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  w’ork  of  Lord  Brougham  now 
before  us,  w  hat  we  deem  the  best  part  of  both  are 
combined.  The  connexion  is  not  forced  and  di.sjoint- 
rd,  but  an  easy  and  a  natural  one,  w’hich  satisfies  our 
sense  of  propriety,  w’hile  it  w’ins  our  goo<l  opinion  for 
ihe  book ;  not  merely  for  the  intellectual  enjoyment 
which  it  is  calculated  to  impart,  but  for  the  many  in¬ 
structive  lessons  which  it  contains. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  Lord  Brougham 
has  accomplished  his  task  w’iih  entire  impartiality,  or 
meted  out  even-handed  justice  to  all  the  distinguished 
names  which  he  introduces.  Living  as  it  were  upon 
the  threshhold  of  the  times  of  w’hich  he  speaks,  and 
almost  necessarily  view  ing  men  and  things  through  a 
prejudiced  medium ;  an  ardent  politician  himself,  wri¬ 
ting  of  politicians  of  diverse  principles;  who  w’ere  no 
less  ardent  than  he,  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  he 
has  not  occaf*ionally  been  betrayed  into  an  unjust  re¬ 
mark  upon  those  whose  policy  he  repudiates,  or  an  un¬ 


warranted  eulogy,  where  a  community  of  feeling  and 
principle  between  himself  and  the  person  of  whom  he 
writes,  exists.  This  we  say,  not  to  prejudice  our  read- 
ers  against  the  Ex-Chancellor,  but  to  induce  them  to 
read  his  work  with  caution,  regarding  him,  as  he  would 
himself  desire,  rather  as  in  the  witness  box  than  on 
tho  bench.  With  a  few  necessary  allowances  for  pre¬ 
prejudice,  his  testimony  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  great 
weight,  and  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  is  proba¬ 
bly  quite  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  any  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Probably  no  man  living  is  better  qualified  for  a 
work  like  the  one  under  review,  than  Lord  Brougham. 
His  knowledge  is  extensive  and  accurate.  He  is  a 
learned  historian,  a  profound  philosopher,  a  consum¬ 
mate  statesman,  a  skilful  law’yer,  an  eminent  logician, 
and  an  eloquent  writer;  and  if,  with  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  joined  to  a  most  vaulting  ambition,  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  an  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
we  know  not  in  what  direction  to  look  for  a  man  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task. 

Among  “  the  statesmen  of  the  times  of  George  III.” 
are  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
British  history.  Chatham,  North,  Mansfield,  Burke, 
Fox,  Pitt  the  younger,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Erskine, 
Canning,  and  W’ilberforce, — (and  we  could  mention 
others,) — w’ere  men  who  played  no  mean  part  in  the 
political  dramas  of  their  day,  and  who  could  not  fail, 
from  the  character  of  their  endowments  and  the  ener¬ 
gy  W’hich  they  displayed,  to  make  an  impression  up¬ 
on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  not  easily  eradicated. 
Their  lives  w’ere  crowded  with  a  succession  of  great 
and  stirring  events,  and  if  they  did  not  prove  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  every  ernergency  w’hich  presented  it¬ 
self,  they  ’dt  least  evidenced  their  power  to  recover 
from  defeat,  and  frequently  to  convert  disaster  into  a 
stepping-stone  to  triumph.  The  pen  that  shall  draw 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  these  meii  and  the  times  in 
w  hich  they  lived,  w  ill  not  only  contribute  much  to  the 
gratification  and  instruction  of  the  present  generation; 
but  will  lay  the  future  historian  under  deeper  obliga¬ 
tions  than  can  probably  at  present  be  appreciated. 
That  Lord  Brougham  has  done  all  this  are  not  rea¬ 
dy  to  affirm,  but  he  has  unquestionably  contributed 
something  to  this  result,  and  added  to  hi's  country’s 
history  not  its  least  interesting  page.  Let  him,  there¬ 
fore,  from  all  parties  and  all  sects,  have  the  honor 
which  is  his  due,  even  though  he  may  have  dealt 
hardly  w’ith  some  of  our  cherished  prejudices  2md  laid 
rude  hands  upon  some'former  favorite. 

The  manner  in  w’hich  the  Ex-Chancellor  sketches 
the  character  of  George  the  Third,  6an  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  fridnds  as  flatteiing  to  that  ambitious 
monarch.  We  give  a  few  brief  passages  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Brougham’s  style,  when  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
bestow  censure  instead  of  praise.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
American  people  will  probably,  in  this  case,  admit  the 
truthfulness  of  the  sketch,  w’hile  others  will  accuse 
the  writer  of  cherishing  a  fierce  vindictiveness  against 
the  King  that  will  not  permit  hirh  to  repose  in  peace 
even  in  his  grave.  We  have  ofir  own  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  but  as  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  it 
will  be  consider^  of  any  importance  to  our  readers. 
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tte  ^hail  wisely  keep  it  for  oui  individual  use. 
the  extract : 

“  Of  a  narrow  undorttintlim;,  which  no  culture  had  cnlnr- 
!jed  ;  of  an  ohstin-ilo  tIi<»po-iiiion,  which  no  ctlucation,  perhaps, 
rould  have  humanised  *;  of  slronir  feelinff*  in  ordinary  thinirs, 
and  a  resolute  attarhincnt  to  all  his  own  opinions  and  predi* 
lections,  Georj^e  ill.  pos*t»f.sed  much  of  the  hrmness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  which,  iH'inj  exhibited  hy  men  of  contracted  mind 
without  any  discrimination,  and  as  pertinaciously  when  they 
are  in  the  wronf;  as  when  they  are  in  the  rieht,  lends  to  their 
characters  an  appearance  of  inflexible  consistency,  which  is 
oiren  mistaken  for  creatness  of  mind,  and  not  seldom  recei¬ 
ved  us  a  substitute  for  honesty.  In  all  that  related  to  his 
kinjrly  office  he  was  the  slave  of  fleep-ri»ot»d  selfishness;  and 
n<»  feedins;  of  a  kindly  nature  ever  was  allowed  access  to  his 
bosom,  whenever  his  power  was  concernetl,  either  in  its  main¬ 
tenance,  or  in  the  manner  of  exercisinj^  it.  In  other  res|»ects, 
hb  w.is  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  few  princes  have 
been  more  exemplary  in  their  domestic  habits,  or  in  the  offices 
of  private  friendship.  But  the  instant  that  his  prerogatixe 
wras  coticerned,  or  his  bigotry  interfi*red  with,  or  his  will 
thwrarted,  the  most  unhendinir  pride,  the  most  bitter  animos¬ 
ity,  the  most  calculating  coldness  of  heart,  the  m  »st  unfor¬ 
giving  resentment,  took  possession  of  his  whole  breast,  and 
swayed  it  by  turns.  The  habits  of  friendship^  the  ties  of  blood, 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  rules  of  honesty,  were  alike 
forgotten;  and  the  fury  of  the  tyrant,  with  the  resource*  of  a 
G  inning  w’hich  mental  alienation  is  supposed  to  whet,  were 
n'ady  to  circumvent  or  to  destroy  ail  who  interpose«l  an  <»bsta- 
cle  to  the  fierceness  of  unbridled  desire.  His  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  American  war,  and  towards  the  Irish  people,  has 
»»ften  been  cited  as  illustrative  «»f  ihi*  dark  side  of  his  public 
character  ;  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  hated 
with  a  hatred  scarcely  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  a 
sound  mind,  might  seem  to  illustrate  the  shadier  part  of  his 
personal  disposition:  but  it  was  in  truth  only  another  part  of 
liis  public,  his  professional  conduct :  for  he  had  no  better  rea¬ 
son  for  this  implacable  aversion  than  the  jealousy  which  men 
have  of  their  successors,  and  the  consciousness  that  the 
Prince,  who  must  succeed  him,  was  unlike  him,  and,  being 
disliked  by  him,  must  during  their^joint  lives,  he  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whig  pnriy,  the  adversaries  he  most 
of  all  detested  and  feared/’ 

We  mi^ht  give  other  detached  passages  from  the 
sketch  of  the  King  as  little  laudatory  as  this — but 
what  we  have  already  given,  will  probably  suffice. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  it  w’ould  give  lis  pleasure  to 
extract  copiously  from  other  sketches  contained  in  this 
volume,— at  least  to  give  so  much  as  the  analysis  of 
each  character  introduced,  but  this  w'ould  be  to  protract 
these  hasty  remarks  to  an  injudicious  length,  inasmuch 
as  w’e  write  to  be  read.  Passing  over  six  or  seven 
distinguished  statesmen,  therefore,  we  pause  a  moment 
upon  Dufke,  to  whom,  it  is  thought  hy  his  admirers. 
Brougham  has  been  less  than  just.  Of  the  distin¬ 
guished  ability  of  (liis  celebrated  statesman  and  orator, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  intelligent  men. 
In  this  respect,  at  least,  Brougham'  does  ample  justice 
to  the  man.  lie  regards  liim  as  “among  the  most 
extraordinary  persons  that  have  ever  appeared,”  and 
adds  that  “  he  was  a  w’riter  of  the  first  class,  and 
excelled  in  almost  every  kini!  of  prose  composition.” 
As  a  scholar  and  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  Parliamentary 
debater  and  as  a  forensic  speaker,  the  most  emphatic 
and  unqualified  eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the 
author  w'arms  into  eloquence  as  he  describes  the  varied 
and  wonderful  powers  of  tHe  Irish  orator  and  states¬ 
man.  So  far  therefore,  the  admirers  of  Burke  have 
^’crtainly  no  ground  of  complaint.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture — and  though  it  is  fiot  flattering  to 
his  literacy  reputation,  it  is  evidently  jiist.  We  give 
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few  of  the  items,  that  lliosc  who  c’re  familiar  with 
the  works  ol  Burke,  may  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  propriety  of  the  censure  which  they  contain:  “  lie 
indulges  in  bitter  invtxlive,  mingled  with  poignant 
w  it,  but  descending  often  to  abuse  and  even  scurrility.” 

“  He  was  at  times  somewhat  apt  to  betray  w  hat  John¬ 
son  imputes  to  Smith,  a  proneness  to  *  revolve  ideas 
from  w  hich  other  minds  shrink  with  disgust.’  “  Ho 
must  be  allowed  to  have  ofU*n  mistaken  violence  and 
grossness  for  vigor.”  Blit  enough  of  this.  Literary 
defects,  however  glaring,  are  no  stains  upon  moral 
reputation,  and  no  friend  of  an  author  has  a  right  to 
complain,  when  his  faults  of  style  are  pointed  out. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  is  also  urginl  against 
Burke  and  supported  by  numerous  extracts  from  his 
w  ritings.  Tliat  his  later  w’orks  contain  opinions  rad¬ 
ically  opposite  to  those  exposed  in  his  earlier  produc¬ 
tions  is  beyond  controversy,  but  the  fact  does  not  lead 
us  to  doubt  his  w  isdom  or  attach  less  importance  to  his 
judgment.  When  sufficient  cause  for  a  change  of 
opinion  exists,  it  is  rather  an  evidence  of  weakness 
than  of  strength,  for  a  man  to  cling  pertinaciously  to 
his  fornier  dogmas.  Whether  the  revolution  in  some 
of  Burke’s  sentinients  was  tHe  result  of  investigation 
or  caprice,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss,  as  it  is 
a  question  which  all  w  ho  arc  familiar  w  ith  his  his¬ 
tory  will  decide  for  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  minutely  upon, 
or  even  glance  casually  at,  the  individual  staUuneii 
introduced  into  these  volumes.  Oiir  purpose  is  rather 
to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  scope,  and 
the  manner  of  their  execution— and  leave  to  himself 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  perusal.  Of  Lord 
Brougham’s  style  it  may  he  considered  an  act  of  super¬ 
erogation  to  speak.  It  is  characierized  rather  by  vigor 
than  ornament,  though  it  is  hy  no  means  deficient  in 
the  latter  quality.  We  know  many  authors  whose 
style  is  more  pleasing,  but  few*  who  write  with  more 
of  force  and  perspicuity.  ’I’licre  is  nothing  of  the 
mist  and  dreamings  surrounding  his  essays  which  is 
characteristic  of  more  than  one  popular  w  riter,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  many  enormities  that  have  been 
translated,  much  to  the  injury  of  our  nervous  Saxon- 
English,  from  the  (termah  Schools.  Ifi  commending 
Brougham’s  style  we  are  aware  that  we  have  high 
authority  against  us,  hut  knowing  the  infinite  variety 
of  tastes  that  exist  among  men,  we  feel  but  little  ap¬ 
prehension  in  diflferihg  from  dogmatists,  and  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  sacrifice  our  own  opinions,  w  hich  we  have 
intelligently  formed,  and  feel  competent  to  defend,  at 
the  mere  dictum  of  any  other  man,  however  highly  wc 
may  regard  his  authority,  generally  as  a  critic  and  a 
scholar.  We  utter  our  decisions  not  oracularly,  nor 
with  any  desire  that  they  should  be  respected  beyond 
their  due;  but  deliberately  and  conscientiously,  that 
we  may  contribute  our  proportion  to  (he  welfare  of  our 
fellow  men  by  the  dissemination  of  valuable  know  l- 
edge,  and  tlie  introduction  of  a  literature  that  shall 
improve  the  taste,  w'hile  it  expands  the  intellect.  This 
is  our  governing  motive,  and  if  wc  fall  short  of  this 

the  failure  must  he  attributed  nilhcr  to  a  want  of  ahilitv 
•  •  •  •  * 
than  of  inclination. 
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New  SyHTEM  ok  Piirknoloov.  I)y  J.  Stanley 

(tRiMKN,  Prowidml  of  the  Western  Phrenological 

Sfxricty,  HufTalo:  Oliver  (j.  Sti*t‘le. 

When  through  the  poIitencR*  of  a  friend  this  work 
w  as  committed  U)  us  for  inspection  and  reviewal,  we 
felt  that  U»  analyze  it  fairly  and  critically  was  not 
w  ithin  the  scope  and  compass  of  our  art.  In  all  hon¬ 
esty  do  we  admit  our  insufficiency  in  this  particular 
iiiatUT,  and  as  it  is  a  passion  with  us  not  to  traverse 
seas  for  tlio  navigation  of  w  hich  we  have  no  compass, 
or  explore  unknown  regions  without  a  guide,  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  consult  with  a  friend  learned  in 
such  lore,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  furnish  a  running 
criticism  of  Mr.  Grimes*  volume.  Having  unbounded 
reliance  in  the  judgmentof  our  friendly  correspondent, 
and,  w  ithal,  believing,  from  being  present  at  several  of 
his  lectuies  in  this  city,  that  Mr.  Grimes  is  w’ell  versed 
in  the  cause  he  advocab*8,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  subjoined  criticism  to  the  candid 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Kxam- 
iner.  It  will  be  gleaned  therefrom,  that  the  author  of 
the  volume  under  notice  departs  in  some  points  from 
the  orthodox  creed  of  the  apostolic  fountlers  of  Phre¬ 
nology. 

“If  phrenology  be  a  science,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  in  its  infancy.  Those,  then,  who  have  examined 
the  subject  sufficiently  to  arrive  at  the  conelusion  that 
its  pretensions  are  founded  in  nature — that  enough  of 
facts  and  principles  have  already  been  ascertained  to 
warrant  it  a  place  among  the  sciences,  w  ill  hail  with 
■pleasure,  if  not  with  solicitude,  every  new  discovery 
which  adds  strength  or  exactness,  simplicity  or  unity 
to  this  infant  branch  of  knowledge.  And  as  observa¬ 
tion  only  could  lay  the  foundation,  so  observation  alone 
can  corT<*ct,  improve,  and  perfect  tire  system ;  and  till 
it  is  thus  p«’ffected,  every  faithful  notation  of  new 
facts  and  legitimate  deductions  made  (herefrom,  will 
he  deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  genuine  disci¬ 
ples  of  philosophic  tnith. 

The  labor  am!  patience  rerpiired  to  nfake  correct  and 
extensive  observations  are  so  great,  that  very  few  men 
of  adcspiale  abilities  can  be  found  who  w  ill  devote 
themselves  to  the  task.  Hence  almost  every  branch 
of  natural  history  and  philosophy  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  labors  of  a  few  men,  each  of  whom  has  devounl 
a  life  to  some  particular  study.  \Ve  have  compilers 
and  theorists  in  alnindance,  who  too  often  “  darken 
counsel  hy  wonfs  without  knowledge.”  But  Mr. 
(trimes  is  not  one  of  these.  He  is  original  in  his  ob¬ 
servations  and  deductions.  Avoiding  all  disputation, 
answering  no  c»bjections,  he  comes  directly  to  the 
point;  taking  it  for  granted  that  phrenology  is  true 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  entering  immediately  upon  bis 
subject  wltli  a  manly  and  dignifiml  confidence  llmt  he 
is  coinraunicaung  important  truths.  His  work,  there¬ 
fore,  partakes  mostly  of  the  character  of  a  text-bot»k. 

His  style  is  didactic,  concise,  yet  perspicuous — a 
very  difficult  attainment,  and  one  in  w’hich  most  au¬ 
thors  fail.  In  his  criticisms  he  is  candid  and  fail  ; 
and  notw  ithstanding  he  puts  in  a  claim  for  several  new 
discoveries,  he  is  modest  and  unassuming. 


The  reader  is  cautioned  against  supposing  that  Mr. 
Grimes  has  made  or  disamered  a  new  phrenology,  and 
therefore  overturned  and  set  aside  all  the  discoveries 
and  reasoning  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  contrary, 
we  suppose  him,  having  bad  the  benefit  of  all  that  was 
written  before,  only  to  have  made  additional  discov¬ 
eries  and  new'  observations,  by  means  of  which  he 
has  liecn  enabled  to  simplify  the  arrangement,  correct 
some  mistakes  drawn  from  conclusions  and  make  the 
whole  science  appear  more  satisfactory  and  perfect. 

It  is  true,  be  thinks  he  has  discovered  several  new  or¬ 
gans,  viz.  Chemicalityy  J^mumativene&s  and  Sanaihe- 
ness^  and  has  changed  the  names  of  several  others ; 
but  he  has  not  denied  the  existence  nor  changed  the 
location  of  any  already  established  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  but  has  rather  confirmed  them  all. 

The  first  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grimes’  work  relates  lo 
Temperaments.  On  this  topic  he  is  almost  entirely 
original ;  and  is  the  first  author  we  have  ever  read, 
who  either  had  in  his  own  mind  or  conveyed  to  oUiers 
distinct  ideas  of  his  subject.  That  he  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  w’e  do  not  say;  but  that  ho  understands  himstlf 
and  makes  others  understand  him,  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  ;  and  this  is  more  than  we  can  say  in  truth  of  any 
other  physiologist  with  whose  works  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed,  when  treating  of  the  subject  of  temperaments. 

Mr.  G.  makes,  or  if  you  please,  proves  temperament 
to  depend  upon  the  super  or  extra-developement  of 
certain  systems  of  organs  of  the  body.  That  is,  if  the 
bones  and  muscles  predominate,  you  have  what  he 
culls  the  muscular  temperdinent.  'Fhis,  in  fact,  em¬ 
braces  two  temperaments,  the  osseous  and  muscular ; 
but  as  they  both  tend  to  the  same  object,  viz.  strength, 
he  includes  them  both  under  one  name — the  muscular. 
Again,  if  the  brain  and  nerves  predomi  nate,  you  have 
the  nervous  temperament ;  if  the  digestive  organs,  then 
the  digestive  or  lymphatic ;  if  the  arterial,  then  the 
sanguineous ;  if  the  venous,  then  the  venous  or  hi  • 
lious  temperament.  When  these  organs  or  systems  of 
organs  are  all  combined  in  proper  proportion,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  a  balanced  temperament.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and  complexion  of  every  person,  de¬ 
pend  npon  the  excess,  deficiency,  combination  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  several  systems.  Hence  the  great 
variety  of  features,  complexmn,  and  contour  of  per¬ 
sons  among  the  human  family. 

The  next  and  grm/  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grimes’  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  which  strikes  the  disciple  of  Spurzheini 
and  ('oiube  as  most  novel,  is  his  classification  of  the  or- 
gtins.  And  after  much  suspicion,  and  doubt,  and  ob¬ 
jection,  and  hesitation,  we  are  at  last  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  his  new  classification  is  truest  to  nature — 
founded  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  natural 
gradation  of  animals  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  being. 
He  makes  three  classes,  founded  upon  three  organs  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  of  all  animals,  viz :  alimentive- 
ncss,  amativeness,  and  individuality.  The  first  is  the 
basis  or  root  of  a  class  of  organs,  tbat  relates  to  the  es¬ 
tablishing,  rearing,  governing,  and  imjiroving  of  soci¬ 
ety.  This  class  he  calls  the  social  or  society-relative 
propensities.  'Bhe  second  is  founded  upon  alimentive* 
ness,  and  embrace  those  organs  that  relate  to  the  nour- 
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ishmrnl  and  improvement  of  the  individual— of  self. 
This  he  denominates  the  ipseal  or  solf-reliitive  pro- 
peruities.  The  third  is  founded  upon  individuality,  and 
includes  those  orrrans  that  perceive  external  objects 
and  their  qualities,  and  by  which  we  acquire  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  This  he  calls  the 
INTELLECTUAL  or  knowledgc-relati ve/acu/ZiM.  These 
several  classes  are  sub>divided  into  groups  or  ranges, 
according  to  certain  superadditions  or  developements 
of  brain,  as  revealed  in  tlic  comparative  anatomy  and 
natural  history  of  animals.  Our  author  objects  to  the 
use  which  Spurzheiiii  makes  of  the  t€‘rm  “feeling,” 
and  insists  that  feelings  are  in  all  cases  the  ©fleet  of 
propensities;  that  tlie  design  of  the  Creator  in  bestow¬ 
ing  them,  is  to  give  notice  to  the  pUollect  that  a  pro- 
{)ensity  is  about  to  produce  an  act.  Each  propensity, 
when  in  operation,  produces  in  the  intellect  a  feeling 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  when  the  feeling  has  become  in¬ 
tense  enough,  tha  intellect  relieves  itself  apd  vents  the 
accumulated  effects  of  the  propensities  through  the 
nerves  of  volition  npon  the  muscles,  causing  them  to 
contract  and  produce  an  action.  The  office  of  the  pro¬ 
pensities  is  to  originate  acts  and  of  the  intellect  to  di¬ 
rect  them.  Mr.  Grimes  denies  and  rejects  the  distinc¬ 
tion  made  by  Spurzheim  and  Combe,  between  animal 
propensities — inferior  and  superior  sentiments,  lie  de¬ 
nominates  them  all  propensities,  and  contends  thattliey 
all  have  the  same  mode  of  action;  but  divides  them  in¬ 
to  ipseals,  those  that  originate  actions  for  the  benefit  of 
self;  and  socials,  those  that  originate  actions  which  re¬ 
late  to  society.  The  three  lobes  of  the  brain,  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior,  are  related  to  the  three  classes 
of  organs.  The  intellectual  occupy  the  anterior;  the 
ipseal  the  middle;  and  the  social  the  posterior  and  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  brain.  As  collateral  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  ot  this  division.,  Mr.  Grimes  , adduces  the  facts  dis¬ 
covered  by  C.  Bell,  that  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata  are  divided  into  three  columns,  anterior,  mid¬ 
dle  and  posterior.  The  true  commissures  or  bridges 
that  unite  the  two  Hemispheres  are  also  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior;  and  so  also  are 
the  arteries  that  nourish  the  brain.  He  next  refers  to 
the  natural  history  of  animals;  and  shows,  that  while 
even  vegetables  manifest  the  nutritive  and  re-produc¬ 
tive  propensities,  the  lowest  animals,  the  polypii  for 
instance,  which  are  but  a  single  degree  above  the  veg¬ 
etables,  manifest  the  ttuo  vegetable  propensities,  with 
the  addition  of  individuality,  or  the  faculty  of  taking 
cognizance  of  the  existence  of  external  objects.  These 
three  powers  then  are  possessed  by  all  animals,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  ate  the  bases  of  the  three 
classes  already  mentioned.  Each  of  these  receives 
super  additions  as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale,  until 
we  arrive  at  Man,  who  combines  all  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  inferior  animals,  w'ith  the  higher  ami  nobler 
ones  peculiar  to  himself. 

Mr.  Grimes  then  shows  that  the  Ipseals  are  natural¬ 
ly  suh-divided  into  ranges,  w'hich  correspond  with  the 
subdivision  of  animals  of  the  class byChi- 
vier.  There  are  five  ranges  of  Ipseals.  Isl,  Corpo¬ 
real;  2d,  Carnivorous;  3d,  Herbivorous;  4th,  Rhoden- 
ia;  and  5th,  Human,  which  is  peculiar  to  man.  His 
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secoml  class  ho  divides  into  three  groups  :—l  si. 
'I'he  establishing  organs,  or  those  that  relate  to  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  society;  2d.  Those  that  govern  it;  and 
3d.  Those  that  submit,  or  conform  to  custom  and  go¬ 
vernment.  The  third  class  is  in  tliree  groups: — 1st. 
The  lower  perceptives,  or  those  that  take  cognizance 
of  things  ami  their  properties,  and  are  the  source  of 
nouns  and  adjectives;  2d,  'rhe  middle  perceptions,  or 
thos<»  that  take  cognizance  of  events,  time  ami  things 
in  action,  ami  are  the  same  of  works,  tenses  ami  parti¬ 
ciples;  3d.  The  Reflections,  or  those  that  |K*rceive  the 
relations  of  things— of  cause  and  elTt'ct. 

It  seems  to  us,  impossihle  successfully  to  attack  this 
classification — so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  much  in 
harmony  with  every  thing  which  w  e  know  concerning 
the  anatomy,  physiology  and  natural  history  of  men 
and  animals.  We  are,  of  course,  not  contending  for 
names,  but  things.  Science  is  not  haseil  upon  mere 
names,  but  upon  facts;  and  all  the  bulwarks  and  bat¬ 
teries  ever  erected  by  the  metaphysical  builder  of  the¬ 
ories,  may  sometimes  he  utterly  demolishe<l  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  fact. 

We  notice,  as  tlie  next  peculiarity  of  Mr.  (•rimes* 
work,  his  doctrine  of  Harmony  or  Rhreno-Rhysiogno- 
my,  by  w  hich  he  reduces  the  confused  and  uninUdlible 
tlieories  cf  the  physiognomists  to  order  and  simplicity. 
By  this  doctrine  of  Harmony,  is  meant,  that  between 
certain  temperaments  and  developments  of  brain,  there 
w  ill  be  certain  uniform  corresponding  developments  of 
body  :  **  that  the  bodies,  limbs  and  featuri’S  of  animals 
are  always  perfectly  adapted  to  their  dispositions  and 
capacities” — “  that  there  is  harmony  betwtN^n  the  brain,' 
in  which  the  actions  originate,  and  the  limbs,  claws, 
teeth  and  other  instruments  of  action” — that  *Mf  tw  o 
animals  difler  in  character,  there  is  always  a  corres¬ 
ponding  diflerence  in  their  external  appearances.  'I’he 
aspect  of  a  tiger  is  never  found  connecti  d  with  the 
disposition  of  a  lamb,  nor  the  disposition  of  a  vulture 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,”  “No  animal  possesses  a 
large  organ  of  destructiveness  in  the  brain,  without  be¬ 
ing  furnished  also  with  some  appropriate  apparatus, 
with  which  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  propensity.” 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  classification  of  ani¬ 
mals  by  Naturalists,  is  founded,  ('uvier  became  so 
expert  in  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  that 
he  could  almost  at  a  glance,  tell  the  habits  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  animal,  if  he  merely  saw' one  or  two  of  its  bones. 
These  facts  and  the  discoveries  of  (*.  Bell  and  ('u- 
vier,  two  distinguished  Anti-Phrenologists,  our  author 
has  most  ingeniously  and  triumphantly  useil  to  corrob¬ 
orate  his  ‘^INew  System  of  Phrenology.”  In  pursuing 
this  doctrine  of  harmony,  w’hich  commences  between 
the  dififerent  tribes  and  species  of  animals,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  their  distinctive  characters,  we  arrive  at  the 
diflerent  individuals  of  the  same  species  and  family, 
and  find  that  the  shades  of  diflerence  of  individual  ap¬ 
pearance  and  character  are  ow  ing  to  this  same  princi¬ 
ple.  We  next  trace  it  up  to  man,  and  here  find  that 
the  same  rule  holds  true — that  those  men  w  hose  brains 
approximate  in  form  to  that  of  a  tiger,  will  have  jaws, 
teeth,  limbs,  aspect,  and  dispositions  approximating 
to  those  of  the  same  animal.  And  generally,  men  hav- 
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iiii;  (Irvolopm^nts  of  brain  resembling  the  rarniverous 
aiiimaU,  will  have  jaws,  teeth,  cbcst,  and  pelvis  re- 
fienii))iiig  those  animals;  and  in  like  manner,  those 
res<;tiibling  the  herbivorous  and  rodentia  in  form  of 
brain,  will  also  resemble  ibeni  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  And  this  harmony  extrmds  even  to  the  ears  and 
nose,  and  to  the  form,  direction,  and  action  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  especially  about  the  face.  We  remember  to  have 
read  or  heard  the  following  anecdote  of  Lavater:  In 
order  to  test  his  skill  at  decyphcring  character  by  the 
physiognomy,  several  of  his  friends  sent  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  portraits,  with  a  re<(uest  that  he  would  describe 
the  character  of  the  original  of  each.  Among  them 
was  one  which  they  had  caused  to  be  painted  from  two 
Roman  characters ;  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  head 
of  one  being  put  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  head 
of  the  other.  Lavater  returned  them  all  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  each  assigned,  but  on  the  compound  one  he  had 
W'ritten,  “The  Almighty  never  created  such  a  bead 
ami  face.”  I.avater  judge<l  corrt'ctly,  but  his  skill 
was  acquired  by  long  and  patient  observation;  he  had 
no  rule  or  guide  to  direct  him,  and  could  not  commu¬ 
nicate  his  skill  or  tact  to  others,  and  consequently  his 
knowledge  terminated  with  his  own  life.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Phrenology,  without  which  Physiognomy 
is  unintelligible,  incommunicable,  and  almost  useless. 
Hut  Mr.  (irimes  has  clearly  reduced  it  to  system,  and 
made  it  intelligible  in  some  degree,  practicable  and 
useful. 

The  next  subject  of  which  our  author  treats,  is,  so 
far  as  we  know*,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  en¬ 
tirely  original.  His  observations  and  rules  by  which 
lie  determines  which  parent  or  even  grandparent  the 
child  resembles,  are  altogether  his  own.  He  seems 
to  be  a  most  industrious  student  of  nature,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  relau*s  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology  escapes 
his  notice.  l«nlike  most  authors,  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  tbeir  study,  days  and  nights,  poring  over  old  and 
musty  books,  cutting,  carping  and  compiling,  he  has 
ailopted  the  Peripatetic  motle,  and  walked,  or  rather 
ran,  and  observed  and  wrote  as  he  ran.  He  has  used 
is  individuality  to  some  purpose. 

On  the  subject  of  AVi/ura/  lAtn^uat^e  Mr.  Ci.  has  but 
little  in  his  book.  His  iUtutratiom  in  his  lectures  are 
inimitable,  unless  lie  should  “  out- Herod  himself.” — 
But  natural  lanffuai^e  consists  in  expression  and  ac¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  descrilied  in  point.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  |>encil  of  Hogarth  can  approximate  to  it, 
and  himce  to  understand  Mr.  (i.  here,  you  must  see  and 
hear  him  lecture;  and  it  he  do  not  satisty  you  of  the 
truth  of  Phrenology  and  that  he  has  the  organ  of  imi- 
Ifttivenes  large,  he  will  most  assuredly  convince  you 
that  he  has  the  faculty  of  imitation  in  a  high  degree. 


We  only  mean  toassert  that  his  faculty  and  manner  are 
peculiar  to  himself. 

As  to  the  discoveries  of  the  new  organs,  which  he 
claims  to  have  made,  we  have  nothing  to  offer.  The 
claim  must  be  established  or  overturned  by  facts  aiul 
observations,  and  to  collect  and  make  these  further 
time  is  required. 

His  changes  in  nomenclature,  are  in  some  respects 
improvements  ,*  but  in  others,  not.  In  one  instance  we 
think  his  taste  is  deciiledly  at  fault,  w  here  he  is  fur¬ 
nishing  a  name  for  a  new'  organ.  We  refer  to  the  term 
chemicality.  This  w’ord  does  not  convey  the  idea  in¬ 
tended,  and  in  no  degree  expresses  the  function  of  the 
organ  described  by  himself,  even  supposing  the  organ  to 
exist  in  its  functions  to  be  that  which  he  claims.He  labors 
under  the  difficulty  of  all  discoverers — that  of  finding 
suitable  names  for  new'  ideas,  and  he  has  made  the 
same  mistake  that  they  all  do  in  their  fiist  attempts, 
lie  will,  doubtless,  on  further  consideration,  find  a 
more  appropriate  term. 

Many  of  the  alterations  w  hich  he  has  made,  have  ne¬ 
cessarily  grown  out  of  his  new  classification  and  the 
justness  of  the  one  will  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the 
other.  Several  of  the  changes  have  resulted  from  his 
different  analysis  of  functions  of  organs  established  by 
others,  and  if  the  latter  be  correct,  then  the  former  be¬ 
came  necessary.  That  he  is  correct  in  his  analysis  and 
criticisms  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  formerly  nam¬ 
ed,  sociality,  w  it,  and  idealty,  but  called  by  him,  di¬ 
rection,  playfulness,  and  perfectiveness,  we  have  little 
doubt;  but  respecting  some  others  we  are  not  so  well 
satisfied.  We  speak  not  of  the  names  but  of  the  ana¬ 
lysis. 

That  his  work  should  be  without  fault,  is  not  to  be 
expected — that  in  a  field  so  new',  extensive,  and  unex¬ 
plored,  he  should  make  no  mistakes,  requires  greater 
ability  and  perfection,  than  mortals  ever  attain.  “To 
err  is  human.”  There  is  much  in  the  work  with  which 
we  might  find  fault,  but  w  hen  there  are  so  many  re¬ 
deeming  points  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  hyper-critical. 
The  new  facts  he  adduces,  the  new  observations,  dis¬ 
coveries,  arrangements,  illustrations,  analysis,  argu¬ 
ment  and  conclusions,  stamp  originality  on  the  w'hole 
work  ;  and  we  conclude  by  expressing  our  humble 
opinion  that  Mr.  Grimes’  work  is  not  inferior  to  any 
that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology,  either  in  arrangement  or  style,  nor  in  ori¬ 
ginality,  if  w’e  except  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  And  if 
one  half  of  his  claims  to  originality  be  admitted— or 
his  new  classification  alone  adopted,  he  will  assume  a 
high  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  w  riters  on  the 
science  of  Phrenology.” 
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Phaxtasmion:  Prince  of  Palm  Ijind,  In  2  volumes; 

Colman’s  Library  of  Romance,  edited  by  Grenville 

Mellen.  New  York:  Published  by  Samuel  Col- 

man,  No.  141,  Astor  House,  Broadway,  1839. 

Phantasmion  is  a  pure  romance,  into  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  the  machinery  of  fairies,  of  good  spirits  and  bad 
spirits,  habiting  earth,  sea,  and  air,  who  exhibit  their 
peculiarities  and  play  their  fantastic  pranks  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  reader.  Beneath  all  this,  however, 
there  is  an  under-current  of  morality,  too  evident  to  be 
overlooked,  and  too  pure  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  truth 
wearing  the  wildest  garb  of  fiction,  but  through  its 
glittering  veil  showing  the  serenity  of  her  countenance 
and  smiling  lovingly  upon  her  votaries.  She  is  none 
the  less  truth  for  the  discruise  she  wears,  nor  are  her 
lessons  any  the  less  instructive  that  they  are  commu¬ 
nicated  in  the  language  of  fable. 

Phantasmion  is  a  prose-poem.  Its  conception  is  es¬ 
sentially  poetical,  and  its  execution  in  the  spirit  of 
its  design.  It  should  be  read  and  judged  of  as  a  poem, 
in  which  the  shackles  of  metre  are  throwm  aside,  to 
give  more  scope  to  the  thought,  more  freedom  to  the 
language,  and  more  beauty  to  the  whole.  As  a  tale  it 
is  interesting  and  well  sustained,  but  this  is  its  least 
merit.  It  glows  with  the  richest  thought.  It  is  a 
congregation  of  the  purest  gems,  that  flash  and  spar¬ 
kle  from  every  point  of  view,  not  dazzling  with  their 
voluptuous  light,  but  rather  strengthening  the  eye 
while  they  feed  it  with  their  varying  and  kaleidoscopic 
imagery. 

Interspersed  with  the  prose-poetry — we  mean  that 
which  is  not  measured  off  into  lines,  every  one  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  capital  letter — are  numerous  metrical  com¬ 
positions,  of  peculiar  merit,  w’hich  prove  their  author 
a  versifier  as  well  as  a  poet.  Tlie  two  may  be  found 
combined — but  it  is  not  every  versifier  that  is  a  poet. 
Mrs.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  is  both — ;^nd  she,  says 
common  fame,  wrote  these  beautiful  volumes.  She  U 
the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the 
author  of  “The  ancient  Mariner,”  and  “Chiistabel,” 
and  is  no  less  a  “child  of  Phantasie’’  than  lie.  She 
has  known  the  baptism  of  (ienius,  and  her  soul  is  ra¬ 
diant  with  its  hallowing  light.  Phantasmion  testifies 
to  tliis.  There  may  be  wildness,  there  may  be  extra¬ 
vagance  in  it — hut  there  is  no  dulness — ^no  mediocrity. 


We  shall  give  no  passages  of  tlie  work,  though  we 
might  select  many  surpassingly  beautiful.  But  wo 
know  not  where  to  begin,  nor  where  to  leave  off.— 
Should  we  copy  a  tithe  of  those  we  have  marked  for 
selection,  we  should  subject  ourselves  to  prosecution 
for  an  infringement  of  the  publisher’s  copy-right.  Let 
our  readers  get  the  book.  It  is  not  a  w'ork  to  be  read 
once,  like  a  fashionable  novel,  and  then  flung  by.  It 
is  rather  to  be  studied  for  its  hidden  beauties — to  bo 
well-thumbed,  like  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen,  or  like  the 
inimitable  essays  of  Elia,  for  frequent  reference  to  ite 
beauties.  Put  it  on  the  shelf,  by  the  side  of  your  fa¬ 
vorite  poet,  and  take  it  down  sometimes  in  the  soft 
tw’ilight  and  read  aloud  to  w  ife,  sister, cousin,  or  friend. 
Then  you  will  learn  to  appreciate  it,  and  while  your 
heart  is  in  the  generous  glow’,  w  hich  its  pure  diction 
will  impart,  bless  God  for  the  gift  of  genius  to  tlio 
children  of  men. 

There  is  but  one  thing  w'c  are  disposed  to  quarrel 
w’ith  in  these  volumes,  and  of  that  the  daughter  of 
Coleridge  is  as  innocent  as  her  own  matchless  Jarine  • 
We  allude  to  the  Preface  by  (irenville  Mellen.  It  is 
in  bad  taste, — very.  Any  w  here  else,  it  might  have 
I  been  w’ell  enough — but  placed  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
I  the  chrystal  temple  of  Phantasmion,  it  is  an  unpaidon- 
able  impertinence.  What  can  he  its  design,  unless  it 
is  to  occupy  some  dozen  or  twenty  pages  that  had  far 
better  have  been  left  blank,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive. 
It  is  a  clumsy,  ill-digested,  ill-written  essay  upon 
something  and  nothing,  full  of  w’ords, — words  to  which 
it  is  as  hard  to  attach  any  intelligent  meaning  as  it  is  to 
divine  the  purpose  for  w’hich  they  have  been  set  in  ar¬ 
ray.  Phantasmion  would  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  pine-tenths  of  its  readers  we  cannot  doubt,  had  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Grenville  Mellen  been  dispensed 
with.  His  preface  is  certainly  an  addition  to  the  book, 
but  it  is  no  improvement.  What  need  of  an  editor  to 
such  a  w  ork  1  What  could  there  be  for  him  to  do,  ex¬ 
cept  to  write  dull  prefaces  which  no  one  will  read,  or 
can  read  w  ithout  a  w  aste  of  time  and  an  unnecessary 
tax  upon  patience?  V\e  dislike  this  system  of  pre¬ 
tended  editorship  of  books,  by  means  of  which  some 
literary  ass  (we  mean  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Mellen) 
may  smuggle  his  name  before  the  public  upon  the  title 
page  of  a  w  ork,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  conception,  as  his  owp  gratuitous  impeitioence 
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is  from  mo<]<tsty  and  ^ood  manners.  It  is  a  species  of 
humbii)(^cry  (we  use  the  word  for  its  expressiveness) 
which  oii^ht  to  be  scouted  from  the  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  sooner  done,  the  better.  If  Mr.  Colnian 
continues  his  Library  of  Koinance, — and  we  hope  he 
will— we  trust  that  his  sense  of  propriety  may  induce 
him  U)  hint  to  Mr.  Grenville  Mellen  that  such  works 
as  “  I'hantasmion'*  and  “  Undine”  need  none  of  his 
sponsorship  to  commend  them  to  the  public. 

'I'lir  IIride  of  Fort  Kdward,  Founded  on  an  Incident 

of  the  Revolution.  New-York:  publislLcd  by  S. 

C/olrnan. 

'I'll IS  is  a  Drama,  but  ROt  intended  fur  the  sta^e,  and 
in  the  author's  estimation,  not  properly  capable  of 
represi'ntation.”  !♦.  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
simple  tale,  founded  upon  fact,  and  communicated  in 
the  form  of  the  dialogue,  as  best  suited  to  the  writer’s 
purpose,  *Mn  presenting  anew  the  passions  and  events 
of  a  day  long  buried  in  the  past.”  It  would  be,  there¬ 
fore,  manifestly  unfair  to  judge  the  work  by  the  rules 
which  the  critic  would  apply  to  the  legitimati^  drama, 
for  so  doing  would  be  to  condemn  it  for  not  being  what 
it  was  never  intended  it  should  be.  It  may  properly 
be  regarded,  however,  as  a  dramatic  poem,  for  though 
only  a  cemparalively  small  proportion  of  it  is  written 
with  a  professed  regard  to  rythmt  the  whole  may  pass 
in  this  charitable  age  for  poetry,  the  prose  passages  of 
which  arc  generally  better  entitled  to  that  distinction 
Uian  the  blank  verse. 

“  The  Rride  of  Fort  Edward  ”  bears  internal  evU 
dence  of  having  come  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  and 
whetlier  she  is  fair  or  not,  we  think  we  risk  little  in 
assuming  that  she  is  young.  Young  as  a  writer,  we 
mean— and  young  in  years,  we  hope,  for  in  this  case, 
she  will  have  wider  scope  and  ampler  time  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  her  powers.  Whotwer  she  may  be — we 
are  resolved  to  use  the  feminine  gender — she  has  giv¬ 
en  evidence  of  talents  that  need  only  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  their  owner  to  give  her  a  name  and  a 
place  among  her  gifted  countrywomen,  second  to  none 
who  have  contributed  to  our  growing  literature.  Her 
faults — and  they  arc  many — are  the  faults  of  inexpe¬ 
rience  rather  than  dulness,  and  will  be  easily  detected 
by  a  maturer  judgment  and  rectified  by  a  riper  taste. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  a  frequent  dis¬ 
regard  of  rythm  in  the  blank  vorse,  renderingthe  lines 
rough  and  inharmonious,  and  detracting  materially 
from  the  beauty  of  the  composition.  \Vc  give  a  few 
specimens  to  illustrate  our  meaning  i 

**  Have  laid  down  thrir  griefs,  and  unco  us” — 

**  Yet  to  their  Grange  di'iuiny  neVr  wnko”— 

**  He  that  made  thi«  life,  IMi  tni«t  with  nnothcr*'— 

**  Its  sweet  Sabbath  hours  and  holy  homeH*’— 

‘•Upward  leading,- -there  are  tears,  but  *tis” — 

**  With  its  colors  strong,  fragrance  and  song**— 

“  Of  a  foreign  tongue  on  our  dull  sense**— 

“  Amid  a  glad  creation— Hlien  why  hear  we  ne*er**— 

But  enough  of  these  hobbling  lines.  YVe  give  them 
as  a  specimen  of  careless  or  unpracticed  versification, 
from  many  which  are  equally  objectionable.  It  may 


be  said  that  this  absence  of  euphony  is  a  small  fimh. 
Comparatively,  perhaps,  it  is — and  yet  it  is  a  positive 
defect  in  the  poetry,and  should  therefore  be  studiouslv 
avoided.  It  may  he  readily  forgiven  in  a  young  au¬ 
thor,  but  should  never  be  suffered  to  mar  a  second  e<li. 
tion  or  a  second  public  effort. 

The  author  indulges  occasionally  in  a  dreamy  phi- 
losophy,  something  after  the  Coleridge  vein,  and  is 
sometimes  as  shadowy  and  obscure  as  an  essay  upon 
metaphysics.  The  dialogue  is  frequently  weak  and 
ill-sustained,  and  characters  are  compelled  to  make 
their  appearance  and  their  speeches,  who  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  courtesy  of  an  introduction,  and  who,  in 
fact,  have  no  more  business  in  the  story  or  its  denoue¬ 
ment  than  the  British  in  the  victory  of  Fort  Kdward 
had  to  let  loose  upon  the  retreating  American  army 
the  murderous  wielders  of  scalping-knife  and  toma¬ 
hawk. 

These,  however,  are  all  the  faults  we  are  at  present 
disposed  to  find  with  the  work  beneath  our  eye.  Its 
beniitios  are  many  and  prominent.  It  abounds  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  true  poetry,  in  correct  sentiment,  in  striking 
thoughts  appropriately  expressed,  while  through  tlm 
whole  drama  runs  a  bright  thread  of  pure  morality,  re¬ 
lieving  its  darker  passages,  and  aw  akening  in  our  souls 
a  sympathy  with  humanity  utterly  opposed  to  any 
misanthropic  feelings,  The  story  is  a  simple  and  at- 
fecting  one,  founded  on  the  melancholy  history  of  Miss 
M’Crea,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained  to  the  end. 
Nothing  but  a  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  giving 
entire  the  parting  scene  between  Helen,  the  heroine  of 
the  talc,  and  her  mother  and  sister.  In  this  scene  the 
author  has  given  us  a  revelation  of  her  power,  and  we 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  a  writer  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  thing  so  good,  gives  a  promise  of  better  things 
to  come.  In  this  instance  we  are  confident  that  no 
apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  a  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promise. 

We  have  written  words  of  praise  and  words  of 
blame.  In  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  however,  w« 
must  say  in  dismissing  the  book,  that  it  is  upon  the 
whole  an  able  production,  well  conceived,  well  sus¬ 
tained,  and  highly  creditable  to  its  unknown  author, 
and  to  our  youthful  literature. 


The  Remoious  Offering,  edited  by  Miss  Catharine 
H.  Waterman,  1810.  Philadelphia:  William  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Co. 

The  Publishers  of  this  annual  have  brought  from 
their  treasury  things  new  and  old,  and  laid  the  Offering 
before  all  who  are  good-natured  enough  to  buy,  and 
critical  enough  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  book  by  the 
gilded  paper  and  embossed  morocco  that  appertain 
thereto,  “Things  new  and  old” — we  must  explain 
our  meaning.  Our  reference  is,  first  to  the  letter-press, 
which  is  new — and  second  to  the  embellishments,  which 
are  old.  There  are  ten  plates  in  all — five  of  these  cer¬ 
tainly  are  old  ones — and  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
other  five  are  not  equally  so.  There  is  a  paltry  trick¬ 
ery  in  this  which  is  hardly  becoming  a  Heligitnts  Of¬ 
fering.  It  is  a  positive  fraud  upon  the  public,  which 
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in  this  a^e  of  fraud  is  not  porlraps  to  bo  wondered  at,  | 
hut  is  none  the  less  to  be  de})lored.  We  do  not  coni- 
plaiii  of  the  cnoraviiifrj^  themselves.  Probably  they 
arc  well  enou}^h.  We  are  not  critical  in  such  inatU  rs, 
at  all  events, —but  when  a  man  buys  a  pretty  picture 
hook  for  himself  or  his  ladye-love,  he  is  unwillinfj  to 
he  imposed  upon  with  ohl  enjrravings  which  he  may 
loiiff  before  have  looked  upon  to  satiety.  In  spite  of 
this  feeliu",  hoi^ever,  had  the  publishers  of  the  Heli- 
jrious  OlTerinji  annotmeed  through  the  work  itself,  that 
they  had  availed  themselves  of  some  very  pretty  en- 
jrravin|T8  that  the  public  had  often  looked  upon  and  ap¬ 
proved,  why,  annual  readers  mioht  have  marvelled  at 
their  assurance  but  they  would  have  acquitted  them  i 
of  any  fraudulent  design.  | 

The  literary  portion  of  the  Religious  OfTeriug  is  ve-  j 
ry  much  like  the  great  mass  of  annual  writing  at  the  j 
present  day.  It  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  j 
'I’he  poetry,  generally,  is  so  so,  and  the  prose  very 
much  like  the  poetry  in  every  thing  but  its  metrical 
arrangement.  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch,  between  Whose 
early  productions  and  sotno  of  the  finest  passages  of 
Hyron  there  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  thought 
and  language,  has  furnished  one  beautiful  poem,  and 
another  which  is  not  very  heautiful.  “Earth  rtnd  her 
Praises,”  a  poem  by  Elizabeth  II.  llarret,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  volume,  and  breaks  in  pleasantly  upon  its 
sluggish  mediocrity.  The  editress  has  been  called  the 
Ileman’s  of  America.  She  may  be  so — but  the  only 
resemblance  we  can  note  between  herself  and  Felicia 
Hemans  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  both  begin  their 
lines  with  capital  letters.  For  all  this,  she  writes 
passable  rhymes,  and  no  more.  This  is  all,  perhaps, 
that  we  have  any  right  to  demand— certainly  all  that 
she  can  give.  Among  her  contribute rs  we  find  the 
names  of  William  llow  itt  and  Miss  Bowles  of  Kng- 
land — both  delightful  waiters,  a  fact  which  w’c  have 
gathered  from  other  sources  than  the  Religious  Offer¬ 
ing.  In  the  articles  contributed  by  them  to  this  annu¬ 
al  they  have  not  done  justice  to  their  reputation,  which 
is  very  kind  in  them,  for  had  they  done  so  it  would 
have  been  to  expose  the  other  writers  whose  produc¬ 
tions  surround  theirs,  to  an  unpleasant  contrast. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  Miss  W  aterman  has  very 
judiciously  left  room  for  improvement  in  her  next  an¬ 
nual  volume,  and  the  Publishers,  with  a  consideration 
worthy  of  all  praise,  have  kept  their  original  embel¬ 
lishments  for  another  year.  Through  the  whole  of  this, 


therefore,  we  shall  have  the  happiness  of  anticipating 
that  the  Religious  Offering  for  1811  will  be  w’hat  it  is 
not  for  1810 — «i  very  interesting  and  agreeable  book. 


Lftters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson,  durinirfhe  fnvasionand 
Po^stssion  of  Charlestown^  S,  (\  by  the  British  in  the 
Uerolut ionary  fCur.  Arranged  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  by  Caroline  (Llman.  New-York  : 
Samuel  ('olman. 

W  e  venture  to  guess  that  the  public  is  indebted  for 
these  letters  to  the  partial  judgment  of  an  admiring 
friend  of  the  writer,  for  upon  no  other  supposition  can 
we  account  satisfactorily  for  their  having  come  into 
the  out-door  world  under  the  editoiial  supervision  of 
Mrs.  (lilman.  Eliza  Wilkinson  was  very  probably  a 
true  patriot,  who  looked  upon  the  tories  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution 

“  Willi  n<«  favonihlo  ryc» 

A«  (iahriel  on  tho  tiornl  in  I*unidi.<M’;’* 
and  whose  rejiutation  for  smartness  might  have  been 
considciahle  in  her  day.  L(*t  her  have  the  merit  which 
is  her  due — hut  really  it  is  cruelty  to  her  reputation  to 
compel  her,  after  slumbering  in  her  quiet  grave  for  so 
many  years,  to  a  resurrection  of  authorship.  As  con¬ 
fidential  communications  to  a  judicious  friend,  these 
letters  are  w  ell  enough,  perhaps — but  Caroline  (*ilman 
should  have  know  n  that  it  w  as  one  thing  to  write  con¬ 
fidentially  to  a  friend  and  quite  a  different  thing  to 
write  a  confidential  letter  for  the  public.  A  recollection 
of  this  would  have  spared  the  reading  world  tlie  in¬ 
fliction  of  these  flippant  epistles,  and  the  good  Mrs. 
Wilkinson — peace  to  her  nianes — the  unflattering  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  present  generation  w  hich  her  good- 
natured  editress  has  been  thoughtless  enough  to  give 
her.  As  specimens  of  liu^rary  composition,  these  let¬ 
ters  are  almost  beneath  criticism — as  conUibutions  to 
our  national  history  they  are  absolutely  nothing,  and 
even  as  records  of  individual  trial  and  suffering,  they 
scarcely  challenge  attention.  Why  they  have  seen 
the  light,  unless  it  be  to  put  money  into  the  publisher's 
purse,  we  cannot  divine.  If,  how'ever,  he  is  paid  fer 
his  trouble,  and  the  printer  for  his,  and  the  editress  for 
hers,  the  work  has  probably  done  all  the  good  it  will 
ever  do,  and  as  we  have  no  apprehension  that  it  will 
do  any  possible  harm,  w'e  leave  it  to  the  dust  and  the 
worms,  its  certain  fate. 
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Salmagl'.ndi.— >On  this,  the  third  month  of  out  Intr  1- 
lr>ctuai  pilprimajro,  wo  feol  prepared  to  answer  for  th.. 
Kxami.srr  the  rpiestion  pravely  suj^pfested  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  readers  wljen  we  first  donned  the 
hahilaments  of  a  western  knifrht,  and  went  forth  into 
the  rf‘(rion  of  the  Hesperides  in  quest  of  the  friendly 
countenance  and  aid  of  its  people.  In  this  same  ques¬ 
tion  a  doubt  was  half  conveyed,  hut  we  have  found 
reason  for  renouncintr  it,  inasmuch  as  there  be  certain 
indicative  sijrns  on  the  filatures  of  the  Publishers,  from 
which  Wf*  gather  that  they  are  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  department.  In  truth, 
dear  reader,  we  find,  on  examining  into  the  matter, 
that  a  sufficiency  of  encouragement  has  been  already 
rendered  in  favor  of  this  Magazine,  to  keep  it  prosper¬ 
ously  in  the  tide  of  publication,  and  we,  therefore, 
icnoiincc  all  fear,  believing  that  the  stream  of  patron¬ 
age  so  far  directed  in  aid  of  this  enterprise  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  flow  in  our  behalf,  until  with  the  coming  of  our 
first  anniversary  we  find  the  Kxaminer  sustained  by 
the  smiles  of  thousands  of  patrons,  not  your  borrowing, 
halting,  doubting,  Pll-think-about-it  friends,  but  such 
as  give  life  to  a  perioilical,  and  vigor  to  the  mind  and 
p«'n  of  its  editor,  the  advance-paying  encouragers  of 
literature  and  home  industr)'*  Whether  our  hopes  for 
the  future  prove,  in  the  result,  false  or  real,  we  yet 
feel  that  in  the  present  the  Kxaminer  has  a  support 
fully  adequate  to  secure  its  continued  publication. 
The  editor  w'ould,  notwithstanding,  feel  grateful  to  his 
friends  for  an  exercise  of  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  work.  In  his  own  city,  especially,  he  confidently 
anticipates  the  support  of  all  w'ho  recognize  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  literary  magazine  aught  of  benefit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  dislrici.  lie  would  tlierelore  appeal 
to  all  who  now  sustain  the  work  by  their  personal  sup¬ 
port,  to  extend  it,  by  recommending,  if  they  feel  that 
they  can  honestly  do  so,  the  work  to  the  consideration 
of  others.  He  claims  no  more  than  justice,  when  he 
asks  from  this  portion  of  the  great  North  American 
Valley  a  share  of  that  encouragetlirnt  which,  from  the 
reading  character  of  the  population,  he  infers  must  he 
rendered  to  others. 


OcR  HenoET. — It  gratifies  ns  to  be  enabled  to  state, 
that  the  arrangements  we  alluded  to  in  oiir  last  as  be¬ 
ing  in  progress  are  now  perfected,  and  that  our  readers 
may  expect  matter  in  our  futim'  numbers,  prepared  for 
the  Kxaminer  by  the  following  distinguished  writers: 
Judge  James  Hall,  Ilenjamin  Drake,  Ksq.,  Horace 
Hreeley,  Ksq.,  Rev.  John  Butt,  F.  \V.  Tappan,  Ksq., 
Kdgar  A.  Poe,  Ksq.,  Prof.  Barber,  (of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  Y.)  Louis  Fitzgerald  Taristro,  Ksq.,  Rufus 
Dawes,  Ksq.,  Hon.  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  K.  W.  B. 


!  Catining,  Ksq.,  Prof.  Wm.  Darby,  Thos.  11.  Shrove, 

I  Fjsq.,  Louis  J.  Cist,  Ksq.,  and  several  others  w  hose 
j  names  w’c  are  requested  to  withhold.  These  gentle¬ 
men  have  all  signified  their  intention  to  send  us  forth¬ 
with  articles  for  publication,  and  their  already  well 
established  reputations,  as  the  most  able  w'riters  of  our 
country,  will  be  to  the  reader  sufficient  assurance  that 
What  they  furnish  w’ill  be  in  keeping  with  what  they 
have  heretofore  w  ritten.  These  new  auxiliaries,  added 
to  those  already  introduced  to  our  friends  through  the 
medium  of  the  KxAMiNER,make  the  contributing  Corps 
of  this  magazine  as  valuable  for  sound  service  as  can 
be  put  forward  by  any  other  periodical  in  the  Union. 
To  these  now  mentioned  and  understood,  we  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  additions,  being  determined  to  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense  in  making  the  literature  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  through  this  magazine  unquestion¬ 
able,  both  as  regards  its  beauty  of  style,  and  usefulness 
I  of  adaptation  to  the  w  ants  of  the  community. 


Keith’s  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion. — We  are  truly  mortified,  that, 
relying  upon  a  promise  so  directly  given  as  to  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  its  fulfilment,  we  pledged  a  review  of 
this  work  to  the  readers  of  the  Kxaminer.  The  vol¬ 
ume  w’as  handed  to  a  gentleman  with  a  request  that 
he  would  prepare  a  review  of  it,  and  depending  on  re¬ 
ceiving  it  in  due  time  we  noticed  the  forthcoming  of 
such  a  paper.  In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  as  to 
the  reasons  causing  its  non-recelpti  we  must  presume 
that  the  promise  given  to  us  was  conditional,  although 
we  did  not  so  understand  it;  and  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  W’as  delegated  the  task  has  changed  his  mind  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  article.  We  there¬ 
fore  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  until  such  time 
as  we  can  entrust  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  friend  resident  in  Cincinnati,  whose  ability  to  dis¬ 
charge  worthily  such  a  task  is  beyond  question. 


The  (irkek  motto,  is,  as  w  ill  be  perceived,  remov¬ 
ed,  and  the  translation  substituted  in  its  stead.  It  has, 
wc  observe,  met  w’ith  no  small  share  of  abuse  from 
our  friends  of  the  newspaper  press,  all  of  whom  have 
ascribed  a  certain  reason  for  its  removal,  no  two  of 
them  agreeing  as  the  why  and  because.  As  all  of  them 
unite  in  deeming  it  objectionable,  wc  comply  with 
their  request  for  its  w’ithdrawal,  the  more  readily  as 
we  designed  so  to  do  in  the  second  No.  but  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted  it.  One  or  two  liberties  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  with  the  translation,  so  as  to  adopt  it  to  our  parti¬ 
cular  purpose.  They  are  not  important,  however,  and 
do  not  affect  the  spirit  of  the  original. 


